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BISHOP  DISCOUNTED. 


DR.    DAVID    KELLER   TELLS    A  STORY 

OF    MIND    READING.  ., 


I  A  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  ITonngl/adyi 
Wbo  Recites  Before  the  Teacher  Tells 
Her  What  Her  liesson  is  t»  Be. 

The  eshibitions  of  Mr.  Bishop  at  this 
place  have  oalled  out  pretty  much  all  that 
everybody  knows  about  mind  reading. 

Dr.  David  Keller,  of  this  city,  the  father 
of  President  Keller,  pf  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  telle  the  most  remarkable  one 
that  the  Tbanbobipi  has  heard.  He  says 
i  ue  has  a  neioe  named  Helen  Keller,  who 
I  is  eight  years  old  and  lives  in  Tnsoumbia, 
Alabama.  She  is  blind,  deaf  and  dnmb. 
She  become  80  at  nine  or  ten  months  old. 
Her  teacher  is  named  Miss  Salhvaa.  She 
teaches  her  entirely  by  a  process  which  is 
ou  the  principle  of  miLid  reading, 
but  is  more  wonderful.  Every  night 
when  Helen  Keller  has  gone  to  bed  and 
.gone  to  sleep,  Miss  Sellivan  sits  and  thinks 
over  a  lesson  that  sl'e  wants  Helfn  Keller 
'to  know  30  the  morning.  When  Helen 
awakes  in  the  morning  she  recites  to  Miss 
I  Sullivan  the  entire  lesson  by  spejling  it  on 
'  het  lingers,  and  with  no  other  opportunity 
lof  knowing  anythiug  about  it  than  was 
oommanioated  lo  her  mind  by  theprooees 
t  of  thinking. 

Whtn  Helen  Keller  was  live  years  old, 
Miss  Sullivan  taught  her  hur  letters.  She 
learned  them  m  a  little  whilu.  As  soon  as 
she  had  learned  her  letters  Miss  Sullivan  i 
banded  her  a  doll.  The  girl  took  it 
and  immediatajy  speliea  on  her  iiugers 
d — 0—1.  Miss  Sullivan  signified  to  her 
tnat  this  was  not  accurate  and  immediately 
Helon  spelt  it  d — o — 1 — L  She  may  now 
be  introduced  to  a  dozen  people  at  once, 
and  if  she  meets  any  one  of  them  after- 
ward, "in  New  York  or  anywhere  else," 
as  soon  as  she  takes  them  by  the  hand 
she  spells  out  their  names  and  tells  where 
she  met  them.  Although  she  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  if  her  father,  mother  or  any  one 
wuom  she  knows,  comets  with  twenty  or 
ihiity  feet  of  her  she  instantly  recognizes 
them,  and  spells  their  names  on  her 
lingers.  She  will  run  to  her  father  as  he 
comes  near  her,  with  an  expression  of  joy 
on  her  face,  and  will  spell  out  endearing 
terms  to  him. 

A  shot  time  ago  she  was  visited  by 
some  distinguished  gentlemen  from  New 
York;  she  was  greatly  pleased,  and  after 
wards  wrote  out  some  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  visit,  including  her  impres- 
sions (jf  her  visitors. 

Dr.  Keller  id  greatly  impressed  with  the 

ij^jstery    of    Mr.    Bishop's   performances 

Dr.  KsUer    has    just    brought    iato    this 

'  office,    a    nicely    printed    pamphlet,    the 

title   of  wtiicQ  is,   "Helen  Keller,  a   second 

Ijdura     Bcidgman        By     M.     Anagnos, 

'reprinted  from         the         iifty-sixth 

annual         report         of         the       Perkins 

tinstitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 


"ifitfBliod."  Httviu  j{  only  had  time  casnaltj^' 
to  skoloh  it  over  it  seeroct  to  draw  a  Oom- 
parisou  bi-twucu  Hulcu  Kuiler  and  the  fa- 
mous Laura  bridgmuu,  aud  iuUiuates  that 
Mid8  Kullii'  ia  a  more  reuiariiublu  obarao- 
ter  tUau  Mi«s  B<'id)^muii.  A  sjjeoiuieu  of 
ihe  liaiid  *rniijg  of  Mibb  Keller  is  given  in 
the  pamp>>lLt.  It  ib  the  square  charaoteta 
of  the  blind  alphabet,  tnd  there  are  few 
persoQB,  if  any  in  lii's  city,  who  can  write. 
it  so  uioely.  The  pam|<biet  was  printed 
luBt  vear.  • 


[IT  BEATS  LAURA  BillDGMAN. 


I  THE  WONDERFUL  CASE  OF  LITTLE  HELEIT 
i  KJiLliEK,  A  BUND  GIBL. 


8he  Has  Oiil]-  the  JPnciiltles  of  Toiicb  and 
^inell — Alebongh  BBinflg  Ahe  Fossensea  Re- 
iiinrkable  Powers  of  Discernment — Ijearn" 
iM4i;  to  Read  and  Write  in  Four  months' 
Tinjc— She  Is  Only  Eijsht  Years  Old. 

[From  the  Cincinnaii  EnQuzrer.'i 

The  moat  remark, iWe  ease  died  to  tne  attention 
of  tUe  vlsiliDg  physicians  yesterday  was  that  of 
little  Helen  Keller.  This  case  rivals,  If  It  does 
not  surpass,  the  world-reaowned  case  of  Laura 
BridKman. 

Helen  is  only  eigbt  years  of  age,  a  child  of  most 
acute  sensitiventss,  who  has  never  seen  the  light 
of  day  or  lieard  the  sound 
of  human  voice  since  she 
was  a  Ijaby  elghceea 
months  of  age.  Thensha 
was  atnicted  with  some ' 
sllKht  bowel  complaint, 
which  lasted  several  daya. 
Though  she  was  In  the 
care  of  the  best  physi- 
cians, yet,  as  she  recov- 
ered, photophobia,  or  4 
dread  of  the  light,  af- 
Oicted  her,  and  as  this 
grew  more  intense  there 
came  with  It  a  bitterneaa 
and  disregard  of  exter- 
nal objects  which  soon 
involved  a  total  loss  ol 
hearing.  Little  Helen  la 
the  daughter  of  Capt.  A. 
H.  Keller,  the  United 
HELEN  KELLEE.  States    Marshal    of    the 

Northern  District  of  Alabama,  who  resides  at  Tna- 
cnmbla.  Capt.  Keller,  when  he  learned  of  the 
condition  of  his  daughter's  health,  and  fully  real- 
ized what  a  hopeless  lite  lay  before  her,  at  once 
too6  means  to  secure  the  best  medical  talent  of  the 
country  to  see  what,  if  any,  relief  could  be 
I  afforded.  He  communicated  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Keller, 
his  brother,  a  leading  physician  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. ,  who  at  once  advised  a  visit  lo  Dr.  Williams, 
of  this  city.  Here  the  worst  was  couflrmed.  The 
eminent  oculist  pronounced  the  trouble  malignant, 
and  said  that  the  child  would  not  live  a  year. 

**  She  will  never  see  nor  hear, "  said  the  doctor 
She  has  never  yet  seen  nor  neard,  but  she  lives, 
and  instead  of  ner  ceneral  health  growing  worse 
it  lias  BteaUily  improved,  and  no  child  of  her 
age  is  more  vigorous  physically  or  brighter  intel- 
leotuallv.  Last  March  she  was  taken  to  the  Per- 
kins School  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston,  where  a  most 
accomplished  and  patient  teacher.  Miss  Anne  Sul- 
livan, Who  herselt  had  be^n  blind  and  had  her 
slg.ii  restored,  was  secured.  Under  Miss  Sullivan's 
patient  care  Helen  tiusmabtered  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet,  and  has  a  mastery  of  between  flfieen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  words.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  tiiac  when  one  or  more  ot  the  facul- 
ties are  lost  those  remaining  retain  a  double 
amount  of  power  and  acuteneas.  This  is  strihiusrly 
eiemplitled  in  Helen  Keller's  case.  In  her  father's 
g..r  .en  are  a  huiKired  varieties  of  roses.  She  has 
been  lold  the  lecnnlcal  names  o±  them,  and  by  her 
acut  ■  sense  of  siuell  and  touch  she  can  pick  out 
any  variety  and  correctly  name  It. 

Yesterday,  when  pa-'islng  along  the  corridors  of 
the  Music  Hall,  she  met  J>r.  Black,  a  gentleman  ' 
whom  she  had  only  been  introduced  to  the  dav  be- 
fore on  the  train  comlnn  from  Memphis  w'ith  a 
number  of  otiier  gentlemen,  and  who  were  all 
deeply  interested  in  her  pitiable  condition.  The 
doctor  stopped.  Helen  lelt  his  hands,  watch-chain, 
gloves  and  mustache,  theu  quickly  with  her  nimble 
fingers  spelled  the  name  "Dr.  Black." 

As  beiore  stated,  she  is  entirely  blind,  and  thoaa 
"talking"  wiih  her  take  her  hamis  in  theirs,  and 
form  the  sign  alphabet.  Her  sense  of  touch  is  so 
acute  that  she  quickly  catches  each  letter  as  tho 
words  are  spelled  out  upon  her  hand, 

Siiii  more  remarkable  was  a  test  that  she  did  be- 
fore  the  commiitee  ot  the  eye  section,  to  whom 
her  case  was  referred  for  a  report  to  be  made  thia 
morning.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Dr. 
Turnbuii,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Chisholm,  of  Bal- 
Itlmore,  and  Dr.  Saltier,  of  this  oliy.         .      ._ , 


•' <ilvo  dor  our  j^liivcH, "  bhH  ono  o/ the  Ecntlo- 
men,  **  iiaO  ace  li  alio  cun  lelL  " 

Kuc-h  ti^eullennin  iinnclti-J  lier  a  (rlovOt  as  did  Miss 
SuliiVHii.  Uur  liiHLrucirnBH.  Hlie  took  them  all  ia 
lier  hiiiiUH,  liati(lU;d  lUum  quickly  and  nervously, 
Bincliod  theiii.  JlimdeU  her  teacuer'a  back,  aua 
ilu'ii  procuoiled  lu'jrn  delluerateiy  with  tbe  otherB. 
Hhc  Ictt  of  J)r.  TurnbuH's  hand.  Dr.  Saitler'a 
wutuii-ctiain.  aaU  liauUed  back  eacli  gentlemaa  &ia 
own  property, 

*'S.ie  acver  makea  a  mistake,"  spoke  up  her 
ancle,  Dr.  Keller.  "Inlact,  sDe  anticipates  what 
her  teacher  Ih  tfuiug  to  tell  her.  Why,  atie  has  evea 
tauprht  mo.  Wlnm  I  left  Meinphie  I  did  not  know 
dieiier  of  her  alpiiabei:  now  1  can  ask  her  any 
(pestion  and  umlerstand  her  anuwor,  when  her 
llugers  do  not  move  too  quickly. 

' '  She  has  no  idea  of  dea;h,  "  continued  Dr.  Kel- 
ler, "  and  ouce  wlieu  her  mother  and  some  ladles 
went  to  the  wraveyard  to  decorate  some  yravea, 
they  all  Knt-lt  down  und  placed  ihe  llowers  on  the 
mound,  ilelen  knelt  with  the  rest,  then  Bpelt  the 
word  *  cry  '  and  fell  at  the  eyes  of  her  motuer  and 
tlie  other  ladlca  to  see  ii  tears  were  there.  The 
scene  was  a  most  aQectlns  one,  and  right  here 
is  the  Greatest  interest  of  trie  case.  It  Is  where  all 
the  physloloyists  of  the  world  are  Interested.  Will 
she  nave  aiiy  idea  or  a  future  state  or  a  Qod  unless 
it  la  toM  her?  If  sue  can  be  kept  in  ignorance,  thea 
the  idea  oi  theologians  of  the  innate  idea  of  a  Deity 
receives  a  serious  aet-back.  " 

At  her  home.  In  uortii  em  Alabama,  there  is  on 
the  plantation  a  litter  of  liitle  puppies,  some  five 
?n  number.  Sne  has  named  them  all,  and  the 
miment  the  takes  one  up,  sue  calls  It-  name, 
never  making  a  mistake,  tiioagh  Dr.  Keller  says 
the  papB  look  ay  much  alike  as  two  peas. 

The  gre;ite>i  diitlculty  tnte^iching  blind  and  deaf- 
mutie  pisople  the  mjateriea  of  language  is  to  make 
thpm  understand  that  all  objects  have  names. 

Laura   BiiUj^maD,    whose  case    excited   the  at- 
tention of   the  savants  of  the  world,    was  three  i 
months  before  she  caught  the  idea.     Helen  Koder  I 
grasped  it  witti  the  rapidity  of  an  electric  battery.  ■ 
lu   three   leesona   she    perceived    clearly  and   dls- ' 
tinctly  that   words   stood    (or   objtcts,  and  in  less 
than  a  week's  time  sue  understood  tae  mystery  of  | 
this  reltitiou  in  all  its  fulaese.     She  snatched  the 
key  of  the  treasury  of  the  English  language  from 
the  fingerd  of  her  teacher,  unlocked  its  doors,  and 
sat    at   once   down  to   ihe  royal  feaar.    Says  her 
teacher,  in  speaking  of  her  brightness: 

'*  One  day  she  pointed  to  the  raili;ig  ot  the  stairs 
and  wanted  me  to  uive  her  lUe  name  for  it.  I 
spelled  balustrade  to  her  two  or  three  times.  Two 
or  tliree  days  alterwards  I  thought  I  would  see  if 
sue  remembered  any  of  tue  letters.  When*  to  my 
bui  prise,  she  swelled  the  word  without  a  mistake; 
and  such  words  as  ice-cream,  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry and  rocking-chair  she  learns  as  readily  as 
words  of  two  leitera.  She  aits  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day  Doding  the  words  she  knows  iu  her 
books,  and  whenever  she  comes  to  one  sue  screama 
with  delight.  W  henever  I  nive  hier  a  new  word, 
especia-Jy  a  word  txpressing  action,  like  hop  or 
jump,  sue  throws  h.er  arms  aronnd  me  and  kisses 
me." 

* '  What  are  her  tastes,  Miss  Sullivan  ?"  asked  the 
Enquirer  reporter. 

*'She  is  passionately  fond  of  dress  and  of  all 
kindd  of  liuery,  and  is  very  unhappy  when  sh,o 
finds  a  hole  in  auyiliiug  she  is  wearmg.  Sne  will 
insist  on  havinjr  her  hair  put  in  ourl-papers  when 
she  ia  so  sleepy  she  cannot  stand.  She  aiscovered 
a  hole  in  her  boot  one  mornmg,  and  after  break- 
lasi  she  went  to  her  father  and  spfiied:  *Helea 
new  boot.  Simpson  {her  brother)  buggy,  store 
man.'    Htr  meaning  can  easily  be  seen.  " 

It  took  her  only  luur  months  to  master  four  hun- 
dred an'i  fiity  common  words,  uouu3,  verbs,  transi- 
tive and  intransitive,  adjectives  and  prepositions, 
wiiicii  she  c  :Uia  use  correctly  and  accurately.  At 
the  same  time  she  learned  to  read  raised  charac- 
ters wita  the  tips  of  her  Angers  almost  sponta- 
neously iind  with  liitle  effort  on  the  part  of  her 
tCHCher,  to  converse  freely  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  to  cipher,  to  write  a  neat,  sqoare  hand 
and  expre&s  iier  elementary  ideas  m  correct  com- 
poaitiim.  In  other  Wurds,  she  acquired  in  four 
months  what  it  took  Laura  Bridgman  two  years  lo 
attain. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
thepiirentd  of  little  Jielen-Jloweolier  to  accompany 
Dr.  Kejler  to  Cincinnati.  But  tuere  was  a  Jiope — 
faint  gUmmei'lng,  but  sUli  the  darling  hope  of  a 
mother's  hearr,  that  even  if  ner  lutle  daughterwas 
doomed  to  periiCtual  siyhilessness,  never  to  see 
the  sun,  the  moon,  tlie  stars,  tiie  beauties  of  i 
nature,  ner  dear  friends  and  parent?,  perhaps  i 
medical  science  could  restore  h,er  nearing.  This 
was  t:ie  sole  objpct  of  fier  visit.  She  is  hopelessly 
blind,  and  tiie  probubilities  are  tnat  oue  of  her 
eyes  will  burst,  so  the  pt<  sent  plan  is  to  mi^ke  an 
abciaioa,  or  cutting  ofT  eaoui!h  of  the  sides  of 
the  eye  to  enable  the  eye  to  have  a  sideward 
motion.  To-d..y  the  committee  named  above  will 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  tiiismost  remark- 
aole  case,  aud  every  motner  in  the  1  ud  will  hope 
and  pray  that  if  little  Helen  is  doomed  forever  to 
remain  in  perpetual  blindness  science  will  at  least 
be  obliged  to  give  her  the  power  of  hearing. 


SEALED    MINDS    OPENED. 


Tvro  Children,  Deaf,  Dumb  aud  BIind« 
Exolianee  Lettera. 

rSpeclal  Dispatch  to  tue  Boston  Heralil.1 
Hartfobd,  CC,  Jan.  5,  1890.  In  tli9 
American  asylum  in  this  city  is  Albert  A. 
Nolen,  aged  15  years,  who  was  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  who  became  blind  at  tue  age  of  5 
years.  lu  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston  Is  Helen  Keller,  aged 
9  years,  and  since  she  was  19  montllis 
old  she,  also,  has  been  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  Unable  to  see,  hear  or 
to  talK,  It  would  seem  as  though  their  lives 
must  be  helplessness  persouihed,  but  to 
wisely  have  these  children  been  bandied,  sO; 
persistently  and  patiently  have  they  been' 
taught  that  a  seemingly  impossible  task  has 
been  accoraplisbed.  These  sealed  minds 
have  been  opened  ana  each  can  be 
talked  with  and  can  write.  Theyi 
have  recently  exchanged  letters.  Below 
is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  Helen 
Keller,  in  Boston,  to  Albert  Nolen,  In  Hart- 
ford. The  letter  is  a  sort  of  half-printed  and. 
half-wrlttsn  manuscript,  but  Is  clear  as  print. 
It  was  translated  to  Albert  by  hand,  thouuli 
he  can  read  from  raised  letters,  which  botti 

I  children  know  how  to  write.     The  letter 

I  reads  as  follows  V  ■■ 

South  BoSTOir,  Mass.,  Deo.  28, 1889. 

My  Dear  Albert:    I  -was  very  happy  to  ieceive" 

your  nice  letter.    It  came  on  Christmas  morning, 

and  I  thought  about  you  many  times  during  thla 

beautiful  day.  Did  Franfe  bring  you  some  handsome 

j  gifts?    I  had  a  great  many  presents.    We  had  a  tiea 
In  the  parlor,  and  It  was  pretty.    What  do  yea 

:  suppose    the     trees     thought     about     Christmas? 
I  am  afraid  they  were  very  lonely  so  far  away  from 

I  their  brothers  and  sisters,  but  perhaps  trees  do  not 
feel  homeslcfe.    1  do  not  know  about  that-    I  had  a 

I  pretty  willow  rocking  chair  and  a  lovely  doll.    She 

1  IS  dressed  in  red  satin  and  a  srylish  red  bonnet  oa 
lier  head.  I  call  her  Little  Ked  Riding  Hood.  Hava 
you  read  the  story  about  -Little  Red  Riding  Hood?'* 
Ton  must  give  my  love  to  Mlsa  Green  and  Mr- 
Williams.  Ishouldlikevery  much  to  see  you,  and,, 
I  hope  I  shall  sometime.  My  teacher  sends  you  her 
love.  "Write  to  me  again  when  you  have  lime.  Wltn 
much  love,  from  your  llttlef  riend.) 

Helxk  a.  Eelleb. 


ovo^iTD.  Orv-Va-T\o>  G-\o.\:3e.    Fe^-r'aa-">>    /l,,\yy&^ 


-.EffUOATIONAL  MIEACfcES- 

The  report  of  the  Boston  Institution  tor  the 
Blind  for  1887  describes  at  length  the  latest  of 
the  very  remarkable  experiments  for  which 
during  the  past  half  century  that  school  has  ' 
been  renewed.  It  is  just  lifty  years  ago  since 
Dr.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  school,  accom- 
plished the  training  of  the  blind  deaf-mute 
Luura  Bridgman,  and  won  tae  admiration 
of  the  world  by  __  releasing  tlie  little 
captive's  mind  from  its  dark  prison.  ■ 
The  institutijjn  has  just  been  oelebrat;, 
lug  the  jubilee  of  that  ."S'jfo'batio&al  mrr^-. 
cle.  Before  Howe's  experiments,  a  blind 
deaf-mute  was  supposed  to  ba  in  fact,  as  he 
was  in  law,  an  idiot.  Howe  disproved  the 
fact,  though  the  law  still  held  out  He  main- 
tained that  the  supposed  intellectual  void  was 
a  myth  ;  that  there  might  be  present  meehan- 
>  ism  of  the  very  finest  quality,  only  awaiting  a 
okilful  hand  to  set  it  in  motion.  After  infinite 
effort  and  patience,  he  found  the  main-spring, 
tha,nked  God,  and  took  great  courage. 

Howe  had  effectively  triumphed, and  was  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  fame,  when  Dickens,  in  1842, 
visited  America — and  South  Boston.  The 
novelist's  "  Amerionn  Notes  "  aufSeiently' 
illustrate  how  uncomfortable  an  Englishman 
can  make  himself  abroad.  Nearly  everything 
and  everybody  was  wrong.  But  in  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  Dickens  was  auiidat  the 
chiMren  of  misfortune  ■  aud  in  misfortune  we 
are  all  of  the  same  nation  atid  kindred.  It  is 
!  always  in  sucli  situations  that  the  really  grand 
qualities  of  Dickens  shine  out.  Ha  >va3  led  tp 
the  room  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  : — 

"  The  thought  occurred  to  mo  asl  sat  down 

in  another  room,  before  a   girl,  blind,  deaf  and 

dumb,  destitute  of  smeil  and  nearly  so  of  taste?, 

before  a  fair,  young  creature  with  every  human. 

faculty,  aud  hope,  and  power  of   goodness  and 

affectiou   inclosed  within   her   delicate   frame, 

and  but  one  outward  sense — the  sense  of  touch. 

There  she  was  before  me,  built  up.  as  it  were, 

in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  lighc 

or  particle  of  sound;  with  her  poor,  white  hand 

;  peeping  through  a  chink  in  the   wall,    beckon- 

1  iijg  to  some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  immor- 

{ tal  soul  might  be   awakened.       Long   before   I 

I  looked  upon  her  the  lielp  had  come.     Hap  face 

was  radiant  with'inteiligenos  and  pleasure." 

Dr.  Howe  has  passed  away,  but  his  work  re- 
;  mains.  His  mantle  is  most  worthily  worn  by 
Mr.  Anagnos,  who  has  carried  the  aciiieve- 
ments  of  the  institution  far  beyond  what  even 
Dr.  Howe  would  have  thought  possible.  Tub 
semi-centenary  of  Ilov/e's  triumph  brings  with 
it   another   little   pupil   similarly   afflicted  by 


triplu   misfortune.  J     XhU     lUtlo  gii'l,    Halou  ' 
Keller,  ia  buing  trained  at   hor    horns    i:\    Ala- 
bama by  a   special    teacher   acting   untier   the 
direction  of  Mr.  Anagiiod.     She  is  not  yet  eight 
years  old,  and  is  aiyhtloss,  earloaa  and  voiceless. 
She  is  perhaps  naturally  more  gifted  than  Laura 
Bridgman,  but  the  chief  dilTeraaoe  in  the  mental 
davolopmcutof  tlie  twochildren  probably  ariaeaj 
from  the  fact  that  what  was  in    Howe's    day   a 
timid  and  tentative  plan  has  become,  under  his' 
sviceossor,  an  exact  scioutific   process.       Helen 
Keller  has  aci^uirod  m  ire    knowledge    in    four 
months  than  Laura  Bridgman  obtained  in  two: 
years.     In  five  months  from  her   first   iustruo-  j 
tiou  Helen  was   able   to   write   hor    mother   a 
letter,  a  fao-siraile  of  which  Mr.  Aniignoa  pub-  , 
liahes  in  his  report.     Of  another  letter  written 
three  monUis  later,  and  of   one   written  in  the' 
interval,      fac-similes        are        also        given, 
so    that    the    child's     mental     dsvelopmouf 

'  can  be  measured.  We  are  well  v/ithin 
the      mark      wlien      wo       say        that       this 

.poor,  aiflicted  child— weighed  dowfi  with  a 
triple  burden  of  misfortune — lias  left  out  of 
sight  the  best  of  our  highiy-favored  Public 
school  pupils.  Though  grown  fanjiliar  wish 
woaders,  Mr.  Auaguos  is  himself  amazed  ;  but, 
with  characteristic  mode.ity,  attributes  every- 
thing to  natural  endowuieuts.     He  says  : — 

"  TI;eSB  letters,  printed  in  chronological 
orde.c,  are  sufticieiit  in  themselves,  witliout 
comment  or  eiiplanatiou,   to  siiow    that    thoir 

»f4BX author  is  a  moijt  extraordinarj  little  judi- 

j  vidual.     Indeed  she  is, a   mf^tal   pyojigy,   'an. 

I  intellectual  pheuomgri^in.  ^jj.Sn  rie<«l'  iof ,  all  the 
oireumstaucBs  iier  aehiev^mentl;  are-*litt'e  biiort 
of  a  miracli).  .  .  .  Access  to  her  donbly- 
imprisoned  mind  was  gained  so  speedily  that 
it  seemed  al.most  like  a  touch  of  v/itohoraft.  i 
Her  intellectual  faculties  bloomed  into  fragrant 
flowers  as  soon  as  a  breath  of  the  warm  spring 
air  from  the  extenial  world  entered 
their  rayless  and  dreary  encasement.  Her 
progress  was  not  a  gradual  advance- 
meut,'  but  a  sort  of  triumphal  march, 
a  series  of  dazzling  conquests.  The  innate 
desire  for  knowledge  and  the  instinctive  efforts 
which  the  human  faculties  make  to  exercise 
their  functions  are  shov/n  as  remarkably  in  i 
Helen's  case  as  thoy  were  in  Laura's. 

"The  case  of  this  ohild  is  uni<]ue  and  of 
absorbing  interest  in  every  respect.  So  far  as 
I  know  it  is  the  only  one  in  existence  which 
promises  to  throw  important  light  upon  such 
psychological  questions  as  were  not  ex'uaus- 
tively  iuvescigated  by  Dr.  Howe,  on  account  of 
tile, biasing  influence  wiiich  bigoted  and  fanati- 
cal zealots  brought  to  bear  upon  the 'mind  of 
Ilia  pupil  during  the  progress  of  his  v/ork.  Let 
US  hope  that  both  science  and  humauity  will 
profit  by  the  present  opportunity  to  the  fullest 
extent." 
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Of  all  the  miracles  of  modern  time 
there  is  none  that  can  surpass  that  which 
has  been  wrought  in  the  teaching  of  the 
blind,  and  where  the  patient  has  been  deaf 
and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties  to 
understand  how  these  wonders  have  been 
performed. 

With  the  sense  of  hearing  intact,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  teach  the  blind. 
With  the  gift  of  sight,  the  power  of  speech 
maybe  given  and  the  eyes  supply  so  much 
to  a  deaf  person  that  the  affliction  is  miti- 
gated. But  with  these  three  misfortunes 
combined  there  seems  no  avenue  to  the 
dormant  intellect  by  which  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education  can  enter. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  of  South  Boston,  we  find  a 
marvellous  account  of  this  work.  A  lit- 
tle girl  named  Helen  Keller,  not  yet  eight 
years  of  age,  deprived  of  the  use  of  sight 
and  bearing  by  serious  illness  when  in 
her  second  year,  has  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of 
the  institution.  Helen  Keller  is  a  child 
of  remarkable  talent,  quick  and  keen, 
bright  and  cheerful,  ambitious  to  learn 
and  with  a  singularly  ready  grasp  of  ideas. 

She  was  in  her  seventh  year  when  Miss 
Sullivan  undertook  her  instruction.  In 
four  months  she  had  mastered  450  com- 
mon words  which  she  could  use  correctly 
and  spell  accurately. 


The  total  sum  of  knowledge  which  she 
acquired  in  the  four  months  exceeded  what 
Laura  Bridgeman  gained  in  over  two  years. 

Her  progress  is  best  told  in  Miss  Sulli- 
van's account  of  her  life  and  education 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Anagnos  for 
permission  to  reprint  Helen's  letters  in 
fac-simile. 

Helen  Adams  Keller,  daughter  of  Ar- 
thur H.  and  Kate  Keller,  was  born  June 
27,  1880,  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

When  Helen  was  about  nineteen  months 
old  she  was  attacked  violently  with  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach  ;  and  this  illness 
resulted  in  total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Previously  she  had  enjoyed  perfect  health, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  an  unusually 
bright  and  active  child.  She  had  learned 
to  walk  and  was  fast  learning  to  talk. 

During  this  sickness  her  life  hung  in 
the  balance  for  several  days,  and  after  re- 
covery there  was  no  evidence  for  some 
time  of  any  injury  to  her  eyes,  except  a 
red  and  inflamed  appearance.  The  terri- 
ble truth  soon  dawned  upon  her  parents, 
however.  They  tried  every  available  av- 
enue of  relief,  carrying  her  to  the  best 
specialists  of  the  day,  from  none  of  whom, 
however,  did  they  receive  the  slightest 
hope  of  her  restoration  to  sight  or  hear- 
ing. For  many  months  her  eyes  were 
very  painful,  and  she  buried  them  in  the 
bed-clothes  away  from  the  light.  Soon 
she  ceased  to  talk,  because  she  had  ceased 
to  hear  any  sound. 
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But  her  busy  brain  was  not  idle.  Her 
mind  was  bright  and  clear.  As  her  phys- 
ical strength  returned  she  began  to  exhib- 
it wonderful  aptitude  for  learning  every- 
thing about  the  economy  of  the  household. 
She  also  learned  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family  and  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  became  familiar  with 
their  features  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

As  her  mother  went  about  her  daily 
household  duties  Helen  was  always  by 
her  side.  Her  little  hands  felt  of  every 
object  and  detected  every  movement. 
Then  she  began  to  imitate  the  motions  of 
those  around  her,  and  to  express  her 
wants  and  many  of  her  thoughts  by  signs. 
Both  her  power  of  imitation  and  her  abil- 
ity to  express  herself  by  means  of  natural 
signs  were  developed  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. 

Her  parents  finally  became  convinced 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  Helen 
regaining  either  sight  or  hearing,  and  on 
March  2,  1887,  I  became  her  teacher. 

I  found  her  a  bright,  active,  well-grown 
girl,  with  a  clear  and  healthful  complex- 
ion and  pretty  brown  hair.  She  was 
quick  and  graceful  in  her  movements, 
having  fortunately  not  acquired  any  of 
those  nervous  habits  so  common  among 
the  blind.  She  has  a  merry  laugh  and  is 
fond  of  romping  with  other  children.  In- 
deed, she  is  never  sad,  but  has  the  gayety 
which  belongs  to  her  age  and  tempera- 
ment. When  alone  she  is  restless  and 
always  flits  from  place  to  place  as  if 
searching  for  something  or  somebody. 

Her  sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  that  a 
slight  contact  enables  her  to  recognize  her 
associates.  She  can  even  distinguish  read- 
ily between  puppies  of  the  same  litter, 
and  will  spell  the  name  of  each  as  soon  as 
she  touches  him.  So  nice  is  her  sense  of 
smell  tjiat  she  will  recognize  different 
roses  by  tlieir  fragrance  ;  and  by  the  same 
sense  she  can  separate  her  own  clothes  from 
those  which  belong  to  others.  Equally 
perfect  is  her  sense  of  taste. 

She   inherited  a  quick  temper  and  an 


obstinate  will,  and  owing  to  her  depriva- 
tions neither  had  ever  been  subdued  or  di- 
rected. She  would  often  give  way  to  vio- 
lent paroxysms  of  anger  when  she  had 
striven  in  vain  to  express  intelligibly 
some  idea.  As  soon,  however,  as  she 
learned  to  use  the  finger  alphabet  these 
outbursts  ceased,  and  now  she  seldom 
loses  her  temper.  Her  disposition  is 
sweet  and  gentle,  and  she  is  remarkably 
affectionate  and  demonstrative.  She  fre- 
quently leaves  work  or  play  to  caress 
those  near  her  and  likes  to  kiss  all  her 
friends.  If  she  is'conscious  of  having  dis- 
pleased any  one  she  is  not  satisfied  until 
she  makes  her  peace  with  a  kiss.  She  is 
never  irritable  or  fretful,  and  no  longer 
cries  from  vexation  or  disappointment. 
Seldom  will  physical  pain  draw  tears 
from  her  eyes ;  but  she  will  discover 
quickly  if  a  friend  is  hurt  or  ill,  or  grieved 
by  her  own  conduct,  and  this  knowledge 
makes  her  weep  freely. 

Her  fondness  for  dress  and  finery  is  as 
noticeable  as  that  of  any  seeing  girl.  She 
is  happiest  when  she  has  on  lier  best 
dresses,  and  she  spends  much  time  over 
her  toilet.  She  learned  with  astonishing 
readiness  to  conduct  herself  properlv  at 
the  table,  to  be  neat  and  orderly  about  her 
person,  and  to  be  correct  in  her  deport- 
ment. 

When  I  had  been  with  lier  long  enough 
for  intimate  mutual  acquaintance,  I  took 
her  one  morning  to  the  school-room  and 
began  her  first  lesson.  She  had  a  beauti- 
ful doll  which  had  been  sent  her  from 
Boston,  and  I  had  chosen  it  for  the  object 
of  this  lesson.  When  iier  curiosity  con- 
cerning it  was  satisfied,  and  she  sat  quiet- 
ly holding  it,  I  took  her  hand  and  passed  it 
over  the  doll.  Then  I  made  the  letters 
d-o-l-l  slowly  with  the  finger  alphabet, 
she  holding  my  hand  and  feeling  the  mo- 
tions of  my  fingers.  I  began  to  make  the 
letters  the  second  time.  She  immediate- 
ly dropped  the  doll  and  followed  the  mo- 
tions of  my  fingers  with  one  hand  while 
she  repeated  the  letters  with  the  other. 
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She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word  without 
assistance,  though  rather  awkwardly. 
She  did  not  give  the  double  •'  1,"  and  so  I 
spelled  the  word  once  more,  laying  stress 
on  the  repeated  letter.  She  then  spelled 
doll  correctly.  This  process  was  repeat- 
ed with  other  words,  and  Helen  soon 
learned  six  words,  doll,  hat,  tnug",  pin, 
cup,  ball.  When  given  one  of  these  ob- 
jects she  would  spell  its  name,  but  it  was 
more  than  a  week  before  she  understood 
that  all  things  were  thus  identified. 

She  would  manifest  pleasure  when  told 
the  name  of  a  new  object,  and  was  always 
delighted  to  receive  a  pat  of  approval. 

One  day  I  took  her  to  the  cistern.  As 
the  water  gushed  from  the  pump  I  spell- 
ed iv-a-t-e-r.  Instantly  she  tapped  my 
hand  for  repetition,  and  then  made  the 
word  herself  with  a  radiant  face.  Just 
then  the  nurse  came  into  the  cistern-house 
bringing  her  little  sister.  I  put  Helen's 
hand  on  the  baby  and  formed  the  letters 
b-a-b-y,  which  she  repeated  without  help 
and  with  the  light  of  a  new  intelligence 
beaming  from  her  expressive  features. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  house  every- 
thing she  touched  had  to  be  named  to 
her  and  repetition  was  seldom  necessary. 
Neither  the  length  of  the  word  nor  the 
combination  of  letters  seem  to  make  any 
difference  to  the  child.  Indeed  she  re- 
members heliotrope  and  chrysanthemtim 
more  readily  than  she  does  shorter  names. 
Helen  now  understood  that  everything 
had  a  name  and  that  by  placing  the  fin- 
gers in  certain  positions  we  could  com- 
municate these  names  to  each  other. 
Since  that  day  mv  method  of  teaching  her 
has  been  to  let  her  examine  an  object  care- 
fully and  then  give  her  its  name  with  my 
fingers.  Never  did  a  child  apply  herself 
more  joyfully  to  any  task  than  did  Helen 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  words.  In  a  few 
days  she  had  mastered  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  learned  upwards  of  loo  names. 
At  the  end  of  August  she  knew  625  words. 
At  first  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  great 
many  signs  in  conversation  with  her  ;  but 


these  were  laid  aside  as  soon  as  the  bet- 
ter medium  of  communication  was  estab- 
lished. 

Next  I  taught  her  the  verbs,  beginning 
with  sit,  stand,  shut,  open.  As  the  spell- 
ing of  each  word  was  accompanied  by  the 
action  it  represented  she  soon  caught  its 
meaning,  and  almost  immediately  used  it 
in  forming  sentences.  The  verb  give  was 
troublesome,  but  she  mastered  it  in  a  few 
days. 

This  lesson  was  followed  with  one  on 
words  indicative  of  place-relations.  Her 
dress  was  put  in  a  trunk,  and  then  on  it, 
and  these  prepositions  were  spelled  for 
her.  Very  soon  she  learned  the  difference 
between  on  and  in,  though  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  use  these  words  in 
sentences  of  her  own.  Whenever  it  was 
possible  she  was  made  the  actor  in  the 
lesson,  and  was  delighted  to  stand  on  the 
chair,  and  to  be  put  i7ito  the  wardrobe. 
In  this  way  she  learned  the  force  of  these 
words  more  quickly  than  she  could  have 
done  with  the  use  of  a  box  and  ring.  In 
connection  with  this  lesson  she  learned 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  family 
and  the  word  is.  "  Helen  is  in  ward- 
robe," "Mildred  is  in  crib,"  "  Box  is  on 
table,"  "  Papa  is  on  bed."  are  specimens 
of  sentences  constructed  by  the  child  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  April. 

Next  came  a  lesson  on  words  expressive 
of  positive  quality.  For  the  first  lesson  I 
had  two  balls,  one  made  of  worsted,  large 
and  soft,  the  other  a  bullet.  She  perceiv- 
ed the  difterence  in  size  at  once.  Taking 
the  bullet  she  made  her  habitual  sign  for 
small — that  is,  by  pinching  a  little  bit  of 
the  skin  of  one  hand.  Then  she  took  the 
other  ball  and  made  her  sign  for  large  by 
spreading  both  hands  over  it.  I  substitut- 
ed the  adjectives  large  and  small iox  these 
signs.  Then  her  attention  was  called  to 
the  hardness  of  the  one  ball  and  the  soft- 
ness of  the  other,  and  so  she  learned  soft 
and  hard.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
she  felt  of  her  little  sister's  head  and  said 
to  her  mother.  "  Mildred's  head  is  small 
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and  haid."  Next  I  tried  to  teach  her  the 
meaning  of  fast  and  slow.  She  helped 
me  wind  some  worsted  one  day,  first  rap- 
idly and  afterward  slowly.  I  then  said 
to  her  with  the  finger  alphabet,  "  wind 
fast,"  or  "  wind  slow,"  holding  her  hands 
and  showing  her  how  to  do  as  I  wished. 
The  next  day  while  exercising  she  spelled 
to  me,  "  Helen  wind  fast,"  and  began  to 
walk  rapidly.  Then  she  said,  "  Helen 
wind  slow,"  again  suiting  the  action  to 
the  words. 

May-day  she  came  to  me  and  said, 
"give  Helen  key  open  door";  I  then 
taught  her  the  word  will  and  she  learned 
at  once  to  say,  "  give  Helen  key  and  Hel- 
en will  open  door."  I  had  tried  a  few 
mornings  before  to  make  her  understand 
the  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  which  she 
now  supplies  of  her  own  accord. 

She  often  surprises  me  in  this  wa}'. 
When  I  think  I  have  failed  to  make  some- 
thing plain  to  her  and  conclude  to  await 
another  opportunity  she  anticipates  me 
and  shows  me  that  she  has  already  caught 
my  meaning. 

I  now  thought  it  time  to  teach  her  to 
read  printed  words.  A  slip  on  which 
was  printed,  in  raised  letters,  the  word 
box  was  placed  on  that  object ;  and  the 
same  experiment  was  tried  with  a  great 
many  articles,  but  she  did  not  immediate- 
ly comprehend  that  the  label-name  repre- 
sented the  thing.  Then  I  took  an  alpha- 
bet sheet  and  put  her  finger  on  the  letter 
A,  at  the  same  time  making  A  with  my 
fingers.  She  moved  her  finger  from  one 
printed  character  to  another  as  I  formed 
each  letter  on  my  fingers.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  she  learned  all  the  letters, 
both  capital  and  small,  in  one  day.  Next 
I  turned  to  the  first  page  of  the  Primer 
and  made  her  touch  the  word  cat,  spell- 
ing it  on  my  fingers  at  the  same  time.  In- 
stantly she  caught  the  idea,  and  asked  me 
to  find  dog'  and  many  other  words.  In- 
deed, she  was  much  displeased  because  I 
could  not  find  her  name  in  the  book. 
Just  then  I  had  no  sentences  in  raised  let- 


ters which  she  could  understand,  all  of 
them  being  for  more  advanced  pupils ; 
but  she  would  sit  for  hours  feeling  of  each 
word  in  her  book.  When  she  touched 
one  with  which  she  was  familiar  a  pecul- 
iarly sweet  expression  would  light  up  her 
face,  and  we  saw  her  countenance  grow- 
ing sweeter  and  more  earnest  every  day. 

About  this  time  I  sent  a  list  of  the 
words  she  knew  to  Mr.  Anagnos  and  he 
very  kindly  had  them  printed  for  her. 
Her  mother  and  I  cut  up  several  sheets  of 
printed  words  so  that  she  could  arrange 
them  into  sentences.  This  delighted  her 
more  than  anything  she  had  yet  done ; 
and  the  practice  thus  obtained  prepared 
the  way  for  the  writing  lessons.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  her  under- 
stand how  to  write  the  same  sentences 
with  pencil  and  paper  which  she  made 
every  day  with  the  slips,  and  she  very 
soon  perceived  that  she  need  not  confine 
herself  to  phrases  already  learned,  but 
could  communicate  any  thought  that  was 
passing  through  her  mind.  I  put  one  of 
the  writing  boards  used  by  the  blind  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  paper  on  the  table, 
and  allowed  her  to  examine  an  alphabet 
of  the  square  letters,  such  as  she  was  to 
make.  I  then  guided  her  hand  so  as  to 
form  the  sentence,  "  cat  does  drink  milk." 
When  she  finished  it  she  was  overjoyed. 
She  carried  it  to  her  mother,  who  spelled 
it  to  Helen  as  she  read  it.  The  child 
could  scarcelv  restrain  her  excitement 
and  joy  as  each  word  was  thus  repeated 
to  her. 

Day  after  day  she  moved  her  pencil  in 
the  same  tracks  along  the  grooved  paper, 
never  for  a  moment  expressing  the  least 
impatience  or  sense  of  fatigue.  The 
weeks  she  spent  in  forming  the  same  let- 
ters over  and  over  again  were  weeks  of 
interest  and  pleasure  to  me.  With  such 
a  gentle,  persevering  and  patient  pupil, 
who  would  not  find  teaching  a  delight.'' 

On  the  1 2th  of  July  she  wrote  without 
assistance  a  correctly  spelled  and  legible 
letter  to  one  of  her  cousins  ;  and  this  was 
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only  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  her 
first  lesson  in  chirography.  She  is  very 
fond  of  letter  writing  and  has  written  sev- 
eral epistles,  which  are  truly  wonderful, 
when  her  age  and  opportunities  are  con- 
sidered. 

As  she  had  now  learned  to  express  her 
ideas  on  paper  I  next  taught  her  the 
Braille  system.  She  learned  it  gladly 
when  she  discovered  that  she  could  her- 
self read  what  she  had  written  ;  and  this 
still  afTords  her  constant  pleasure.  For  a 
whole  evening  she  will  sit  at  the  table 
writing  whatever  comes  into  her  busy 
brain  ;  and  I  seldom  find  any  difficulty  in 
reading  what  she  has  written. 

Her  progress  in  arithmetic  has  been 
equally  remarkable.  She  can  add  and 
subti-act  with  great  rapidity  up  to  the  sum 
of  100  ;  and  she  knows  the  multiplication 
tables  as  far  as  the  Jives.  She  was  work- 
ing recently  with  the  number  forty  when 
I  said  to  her,  "  make  twos."  She  replied 
without  waiting  to  cipher  out  the  sum, 
"  twenty  twos  make  forty."  Later  I  said, 
"  make  fifteen  threes  and  count."  I 
wished  her  to  make  the  groups  of  threes 
and  supposed  she  would  then  have  to 
count  them  in  order  to  know  what  num- 
ber fifteen  threes  would  make.  But  in- 
stantly she  spelled  the  answer,  "fifteen 
threes  make  forty-five." 

She  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  "what 
is  Helen  made  of.'"  I  replied,  "flesh 
and  blood  and  bone."  A  little  while  aft- 
erwards I  asked  her  about  her  dog,  "  what 
is  Jumbo  made  of.?  "  After  a  moment's 
pause  she  answei-ed,  "  flesh  and  bone  and 
blood."  I  then  turned  to  her  doll  and 
asked,  "  what  is  Nancy  made  of.-*  "  Hel- 
en was  puzzled,  but  at  last  she  replied 
slowly,  as  if  in  doubt,  "  straw."  Evi- 
dently she  went  through  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, and  concluded  that  her  doll  was 
not  made  of  the  same  material  as  herself 
and  her  dog. 

On  being  told  that  she  was  white  and 
that  one  of  the  servants  was  black  she  con- 
cluded  that  all  who  occupied   a   similar 


menial  position  were  of  the  same  hue ; 
and  whenever  I  asked  her  the  color  of  a 
servant  she  would  say,  "  black."  When 
asked  the  color  of  some  one  whose  occu- 
pation she  did  not  know  she  seemed  be- 
wildered, and  finally  said,  "blue." 

Helen  takes  great  pleasure  in  feeding 
the  domestic  animals  and  in  learning  their 
habits  and  uses.  It  would  puzzle  a  far- 
wiser  person  than  I  am  to  answer  many 
of  her  eager  questions. 

Her  power  of  imitation  is  strongly  de- 
veloped. Her  memory  is  retentive,  and 
her  curiosity  insatiable.  The  relation  of 
things  she  quickly  perceives,  so  quickly 
that  she  seems  sometimes  to  divine  our 
very  thoughts. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  will  give  a  few 
of  the  many  instances  where  she  has  ex- 
ercised this  inexplicable  mental  power. 

She  has  never  been  told  anything  about 
death  or  the  burial  of  the  body,  and  yet 
on  entering  the  cemetery  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  with  her  mother  and  myself, 
to  look  at  some  flowers,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  our  eyes  and  repeatedly  spelled,  "  cry, 
cry."  Her  eyes  actually  filled  with  tears. 
The  flowers  did  not  seem  to  give  her 
pleasure,  and  she  was  very  quiet  while  we 
stayed  there. 

Her  grandmother  told  Mrs.  Keller  in 
Helen's  presence  that  orange  peel  soaked 
in  wine  made  a  nice  flavoring  for  cake. 
Mrs.  Keller  gave  Helen  the  orange  peel 
and  showed  her  how  to  cut  it  up  and  put 
it  into  the  jar.  As  soon  as  Helen  had 
done  this,  she  went  to  her  mother  and 
spelled,  "wine";  nor  would  she  be  sat- 
isfied until  the  wine  was  added  to  the  jar. 

One  of  her  dolls  was  knocked  off  a  ta- 
ble and  broken.  As  we  were  tired  of  see- 
ing it  lying  about  Mrs.  Adams  said  to  Mrs. 
Keller, ' '  give  it  to  Bessie,"  a  little  negress 
on  the  place.  Instantly  Helen  said,  with 
her  fingers,  "  Helen  will  give  Bessie  doll." 

On  another  occasion  while  walking 
with  me  she  seemed  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  her  brother,  although  we  were 
distant  from  him.     She  spelled  his  name 
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repeatedly  and  started  in  the  direction  by  which   would  be   of  interest   concerning 

which  he  was  coming.  this  remarkable  child.     Her  progress  so 

When  walking  or  riding  she  often  gives  far  has  been  most  gratifying.     With  great 

the  names  of  the  people  we  meet  almost  patience  and  perseverance  she  is  constant- 

as  soon  as  we  recognize  their  presence,  ly  adding  to  her  little  store  of  knowledge. 

Frequently  when  desirous  of  making  sug-  Every  day  finds  some  new  task  complet- 

gestions  to  her,  outside  of  the  routine  of  ed,  some  fresh  obstacle  overcome, 

her  studies  or  her  daily  life,  she  will  an-  The    following   letter   was   written    by 

ticipate  me  by  spelling  out  the  very  plan  Helen  Keller,  on  a  slightly  larger  scale, 

I_had  in  mind.  but  otherwise  it  is  an  exact  reproduction, 

Of  necessity    much    must   be    omitted  after  four  months  of  study  : 

UHch.-yT.DtAfli      dtc/      qi   V    i-       Wrl- 

€171       'yric  J  lcI-v  £■         -m  L     L  J  'k  E  d- 

l/tLL      Sl'^      itl      STiTlTL/J 

-nil     L  i  -^t  e  a        ~ui  i     LL        fi_L'5  5 
^  Sl  t-TT.        tear  h.^'^z      i  1    a      o-l     -it  c 
^^f(!|5>        \l    f    a     c     h. 

'I   ;  n    ■!     n   I'         f     5        s  t      c  k  t    n. 

Lred         J  £  n  flat      q.  f^     ~m      ,0    k-ue^-t 
<i:>!.-rt.a        die/      ylVe         /t-f/^t 

LE-KT-QircioEr  '^'tP       did 

C  q'^J    cvc    to   fn-        c^    L     ^      |f-    u  ^   r    tk. 


Xi- 


c  ^^^  I  At   ^      1  L  J    o  ;  V  t    k  c  ic^^^• 


."LTl. 


o  o  a    cJ  ~    Ir  "^ 
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Attheendof  two  months  more  she  wrote  from  their  summer  vacation.  This  was 
this  letter  to  the  little  blind  girls  who,  as  written  with  no  assistance  on  Sept.  29, 
Miss  Sullivan  had  told  her,  had  returned     1887,  and  shows  marked  improvement: 

HeL^-ti      -uJt  Li       \!J- Vt  t    tt  Ltttle 

l-lficTL       CL-n-ti       iEOlciviTl-        •Lu-LU,     COTtvE 
fciD     c,£C         [i.tHeL-L/.'nJ         dCHs 
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(X-n.  i]      IrU-TLii       0  L>,  L  5       -lU-V  I  V     h  a^jr  E 
[xiT.  UU -n.il     QlTtU       CaTX       to-Lk     CfTU 

rLnQfcti.t,      HeLcti  ufLLl      S  t  e  7JL"k   D.Tiaq 

"  ■  II       )  ^ 
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|'l=»LLTiCir    ti.-n.cf       '-U-VlLt  o       u/lL   L      DOl-  o 
iros-tDTL       kakcL    dues    s  k  d  is  0  d  u  c  R.  ^ 

lirv    I  k      a-U.-TL         O-Ti  d      Q  M.C    K.3      Q  <J     \  Q.  L  L     ITV 

uj-  a  i  E  ^      ^T7  o     \  1l  ra  Ir  Q     art  d-  -ttl  a  m.  i  t 
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The  letter  was  received  with   delight  24th — only    twenty-five    days    later   than 

by  the  children,  who  at  once  prepared  a  her  first  letter  to  them — and  the  improve- 

letter  and  sent  it  with  a  little  desk  to  Helen,  ment  in  use  of  language  and  writing  must 

Helen    acknowledged    the    gift  October  strike  the  reader  as  simply  wonderful : 

JcltiuHW    L-LL-n-J      □i^    Is 
J-uj-lLV.     xuTLi-tE      \jau        o-lE-kctTi. 
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i^i!tL-at    V-rf  Tn.  4.1.  £       K  t  XL    -vr  e  I  L  J  a.-n.  (J 

\:s.q.cu.^Tl      oLd    QD     to       cW-uu^cn.    a-u-TT-oa-u 

-m.^.\.a-n.E     did    h.  e  o.  A    lu     Ir    o  d  i.      a,ui       to-li 


Liid-udLd     |lLa-ua-Ti.otLC|Q,-Ti'      Jdid 

Jto/lLL  Lriaood    Qi-n.L    (L-rvd    l:Ea-cht»t\.  TiriLL 

Las    ult  LE   L-U-ad     qltLls        'hl.'h.  •  UTI  a  Q  "n.  Q  5 
luuLL  CQ-iTvetu  SEE  "Mie  ■ 
D  DDd  -  tr-u 

Vltle-n.    KtlU-n.     . 

Miss  Sullivan  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  the  acquisition  of  language.  You  will 
at  the  same  time  :  sss  from  her  letter  that  she  uses  many  of 

the    most    difficult    pronouns   correctly. 

You  have  probably  read,  ere  this,  Hel-  She  rarely  misuses  or  omits  one  in  con- 
en's  second  letter  to  the  little  girls,  lam  versation.  Her  passion  for  writing  letters 
a-ware  that  the  progress  which  she  has  and  putting  her  thoughts  upon  paper 
made  between  the  writing  of  the  two  let-  grows  more  intense.  She  now  tells  sto- 
ters  must  seem  incredible.  Only  those  ries  in  which  the  imagination  plays  an  im- 
who  are  with  her  daily  can  realize  the  rap-  portant  part.  She  is  also  beginning  to 
id  advancement  which  she  is  making  in    realize  that  she  is  not  like  other  children. 
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The  other  day  she  asked,  "  What  do  my  are  sick  !  "     What  a  blessing  it  is  that  she 
eyes^do?"     I  told  her  that  I  could  see  will  never  realize  fully  the  magnitude  of 
things  with  mj'  eyes,  and  that  she  could  her  loss  ! 
see  them  with  her  fingers.     After  think- 
ing a  moment  she  said,   "  My  eyes  are  Shortly   after,  Mr.    Anagnos   received 
bad  I  "  then  she  changed  it  into,  "  My  eyes  the  following  letter  from  Helen  to  himself: 

d   t  a  V     -rn-tx  ■      a.lT.CJLaTn.a  S        J       U^  I  L   L 
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ktcaTTv.tskQTn.t.     J     Jlo     (-\.».d£v.-n. 
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These  letters  speak  for  themselves. 
She  is  without  doubt  an  extraordinary 
child  and  she  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
best  and  most  conscientious  teaching. 
The  age  of  miracles  is  not  past  when  such 
development  is  possible.  Her  wonderful 
sagacity  or  instinct  in  divining  things  is 
of  itself  a  matter  beyond  us.  Totally 
deaf  and  entirely  blind  she  will  yet  know 
of  the  presence  of  a  person  in  the  room 
and  the  incident  of  her  visit  to  the  ceme- 
tery shows  an  insight  denied  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  usual  faculties  of  observation. 


We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  prog- 
ress of  this  child,  a  veritable  child  with 
all  her  precocity,  a  healthful  child  who  is 
active  in  her  amusements  and  character- 
ized by  the  happy,  sunny  disposition  of 
childhood,  with  its  little  weaknesses  and 
waywardnesses.  That  she  is  a  child  at 
heart  gives  us  all  the  more  hope  for  her 
future  progress. 

All  honor  and  praise  to  the  noble  men 
and  women  whose  life  work  it  has  been 
to  make  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to 
speak  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 
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HELEN  KELLER. 
In  Science  of  Feb.  24  we  gave  an  account  of  Helen  Keller,  a 
second  Laura  Bridgman,  who,  although  blind  and  deaf,  is  making 
wonderful  advances  in  her  education.  This  week  we  give  her 
portrait  and  that  of  her  teacher,  JVIiss  Annie  Sullivan,  a  graduate 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston,  and  also  reproduce  in  facsimile 
a  letter  written  by  Helen  Keller  to  A.  Graham  Bell  of  Washington. 
It  was  only  in  IMarch,  1887,  that  Miss  Sullivan  was  engagecUo  give 
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the  first  instruction  to  her  pupil,  who  was  then  six  years  old.  In  a 
month  the  little  girl  learned  to  spell  about  four  hundred  words,  and 
in  less  than  three  months  could  write  a  letter  unaided  by  any  one. 
In  six  weeks  she  mastered  the  Braille  (French)  system,  which  is  a 
cipher  for  the  blind,  enabling  them  to  read  what  they  have  written- 
She  has  also  mastered  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and 
geography.  The  illustration  shows  the  method  in  which  all  this  in- 
formation has  been  transmitted,  —  solely  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
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—Helen  Kelleu,  ihi;  uiglit-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Kelleu,  orTuscuiiiljia,  Alubaiua, 
lofst  iill  lier  senses  except  tiiiit  of  toueli  by  an 
illness  contraeLed  wiieii  slie  was  nineteen 
months  old.  Her  father  wrote  recently  to  Mr. 
ANAGHOS,,of  the  Institute  for  the  Bliud,  at  Bos- 
ton, to  know  if  tliere  was  any  one  there  who 
could  teach  his  child  as  Lauua  Bkidgman  had 
been  taugiit.  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan  thought 
that  with  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  she 
would  be  able  to  uudertalie  the  case.  She  stud- 
ied Dr.  Howe's  methods  with  great  care  and  in- 
telligeuce,  and  then  started  for  the  South.  In 
twenty-live  days  she  had  taught  the  child  so 
well  that  she  could  write  a  letter  that  many 
children  of  her  age  blessed  with  all  their  facul- 
ties might  envy.  Miss  Sullivan  says  that  she 
never  saw  so  bright  a  child  or  one  so  thirsty  for 
knowledge,  and  yet  all  her  information  must  be 
acquired  through  her  flnger-tips,  as  she  can  nei- 
ther spealc,  hear,  uor  see. 
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Helen  Keller,  the  daughter  of  cultured 
and  well-to-do  parents,  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama on  June  27,  1880.  When  about  nine- 
teen months  old,  she  was  attacked  violently 
with  congestion  of  the  stomach ;  and  to  the 
effects  of  this  disease  is  referred  her  total 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  Previously,  she 
is  said  to  have  been  of  perfect  health,  and 
unusually  bright  and  active.  She  had 
learned  to  walk,  and  was  fast  learning  to 
talk.  The  loss  of  her  senses  thus  took 
place  about  seven  months  earlier  than  in 
the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  though  Helen 
seems  to  have  been  as  much,  if  not  more, 
developed  at  nineteen  months  than  was  the 
latter  at  twenty-six  months.  In  both  cases, 
a  slow  recovery  was  made,  and  a  painful 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  set  in.  It  is  re- 
corded of  Helen  that  she  "soon  ceased 
to  talk,  because  she  had  ceased  to  hear 
any  sound."  Just  before  completing  her 
seventh  year,  a  skillful  teacher  from  the  Par- 
kins Institute — Miss  Sullivan — was  engaged 
for  her.  At  this  age,  Helen  is  described  as 
a  "bright,  active,  well-grown  girl,"  "quick 
and  graceful  in  her  movements,  having 
fortunately  not  acquired  any  of  those  ner- 
vous habits  so  commoi  among  the  blind. 
She  has  a  merry  laugh,  and  is  fond  of  romp- 
ing with  other  children.  Indeed,  she  is 
never  sad,  but  has  the  gayety  which  belongs 
to  her  age  and  temperament."  Her  sense 
of  touch  is  developed  to  an  unusual  degree, 
and  enables  her  to  recognize  her  associates 
upon  the  slightest  contact.  Her  sense  of 
smell  is  very  acute,  enabling  her  to  separate 
her  own  clothes  from  those  of  others ;  and 
her  sense  of  taste  is  equally  sound.  She 
speedily  learned  to  be  neat  and  orderly 
about  her  person  and  correct  in  her  deport- 
ment. 

The  first  lesson  is  an  interesting  epoch. 
A  doll  had  bean  sent  Helen  from  Boston ; 
and,  when  she  had  made  a  satisfactory  ex- 
ploration of  it,  and  was  sitting  quietly  hold- 
ing it.  Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen's  hand  and 
passed  it  over  the  doll.  She  then  made  the 
letters  d-o-1-1  in  the  finger  alphabet,  while 
Helen  held  her  hand.  "I  began  to  make 
the  letters  a  second  time.  She  immediately 
dropped  the  doll,  and  followed  the  motions 
of  my  fingers  with  one  hand,  while  she  re- 
peated the  letters  with  the  other.     She  next 


tried  to  spell  the  word  without  assistance, 
though  rather  awkwardly.  She  did  not 
give  the  double  I;  and  so  I  spelled  the 
word  once  more,  laying  stress  on  the  re- 
peated letter.  She  then  spelled  'doll'  cor- 
rectly. This  process  was  repeated  with 
other  words;  and  Helen  soon  learned  six 
words,— 'doll,'  'hat,'  'mug,'  'pin,'  'cap,'  'ball.' 
When  given  one  of  these  objects,  she  could 
spell  its  name ;  but  it  was  more  than  a  week 
before  she  understood  that  all  things  were 
thus  identified."  In  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  Helen  completely  mastered  the  notion 
that  objects  had  names,  and  that  the  finger 
alphabet  opened  up  to  her  a  rich  avenue  of 
knowledge.  In  less  than  two  months  she 
learned  three  hundred  words,  and  in  about 
four  months  she  had  acquired  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  words, — a  truly  remarkable 
achievement.  She  still  used  her  gesture 
signs;  but,  as  her  knowledge  of  words  in- 
creased, the  former  fell  into  disuse.  Next 
verbs  were  taught  her,  beginning  with  such 
as  Helen  herself  could  act,  as  "sit,"  "stand," 
"shut,'  '"open,"  etc.  Prepositions  were  simi- 
larly mastered.  Helen  was  placed  in  the 
ward-robe,  and  the  sentence  spelled  out  to 
her.  "Box  is  on  table,"  "Mildred  is  in  crib," 
are  sentences  which  she  constructed  after 
little  more  than  a  month's  injunction.  Ad- 
jectives were  skillfully  introduced  by  an  ob- 
ject lesson  upon  a  large  soft  worsted  ball 
and  bullet.  Helen  felt  the  difference  in 
size  at  once.  "Taking  the  bullet,  she  made 
her  habitual  sign  for  'small';  that  is,  by 
pinching  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  of  one  hand. 
Then  she  took  the  other  ball,  and  made 
her  sign  for  'large'  by  spreading  both 
hands  over  it.  I  substituted  the  adjectives 
'large'  and  'small'  for  these  signs.  Then 
her  attention  was  called  to  the  hardness 
of  the  one  ball  and  the  softness  of  thei 
other,  and  so  she  learned  'soft'  and  'hard.' 
A  few  minutes  afterward,  she  felt  of  her 
little  sister's  head,  and  said  to  her  mother, 
'Mildred's  head  is  small  and  hard.' "  Even 
so  arbitrary  elements  of  language  as  the, 
auxiliary  "will"  and  the  conjunction  "and" 
were  learned  before  two  months  of  instruc- 
tion had  passed,  and  on  May  1  she  formed 
the  sentence,  "Give  Helen  key,  and  Helen 
will  open  door."  From  this  step  to  reading 
the  raised  type  of  the  blind  was  an  easy 
one. — Science. 
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A  SECOTSID  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  where  Laura  Bridgman  has 
spent  fifty  years  of  her  life,  adds  another  most 
interesting  and  promising  record  to  the  accounts 
of  persons  afflicted  with  this  double  infirmity. 
The  number  of  persons  deprived  of  both  sight  and 
hearing  is  larger  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
gives  no  sanction  to  the  common  belief  that  the 
loss  of  one  sense  insures  an  unusually  strong  de- 
velopment of  the  others.  From  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  the  value  of  such  cases  depends, 
iirst  and  chiefly,  on  the  age  at  which  the  senses 
were  lost,  those  cases  being  the  most  suggestive 
and  valuable  in  which  the  loss  is  earliest ;  secondly, 
upon  the  degree  of  blindness  and  deafness,  as  well 
as  the  rapidity  with  which  these  senses  lose  their 
function,  the  most  instructive  inferences  being 
deducible  from  cases  in  which  the  loss  is  total ; 
and,  thirdly,  from  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  record  of  the  person's  capabilities  and 
achievements  at  the  various  periods  of  life,  and 
especially  during  early  childhood.  In  all  these 
respects  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  a  most 
■phenomenal  one.  Her  life-history  is  to  the  psy- 
chologist most  fruitful  of  hints  and  suggestions, 
throwing  clear  light  upon  questions  otherwise 
dilficult  of  approach.  It  is  an  experiuient  of 
nature,  and  as  rightfully  gets  the  eager  eyes  of 
the  psychological  student  turned  towards  it,  as 
4he  transit  of  Venus  attracts  the  gaze  of  every  as- 
tronomer's telescope.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
■deafness  combined  with  blindness,  however,  do 
not  belong  to  this  category.  In  many  instances 
enough  remains  of  hearing  or  sight,  or  both,  to 
allow  these  to  enter  as  a  factor  in  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  and  to  that  extent  to 
■fitiate  the  exclusive  inference  as  to  the  rdles  that 
■these  senses  play  in  the  psychic  life.  Often,  too, 
though  sight  and  hearing  are  practically  totally 
lost,  the  loss  occurred  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
ouind  has  begun  to  profit  by  the  experience  which 


these  senses  collect,  and  can  for  many  years  feed 
upon  the  material  thus  brought  together.  This 
independence  of  the  intellectual  centres  from  their 
food-supply  of  sensations  after  a  certain  age  — 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh  year  for  sight  —  has  been 
proved  by  actual  observation.  The  report  above 
referred  to  mentions  that  there  are  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  blind  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden,  where 
a  benevolent  lady  has  organized  a  school  for  such 
defections,  and  not  less  than  forty  such  in  this 
country.  Eight  of  these  are  mentioned  byname  ; 
but  in  only  two  of  these  cases  is  the  age  men- 
tioned at  which  the  loss  of  the  senses  occurred,  — 
the  one  at  eleven  years,  the  other  at  seven,  but 
with  enough  sight  remaining  to  distinguish  color, 
—  and  in  both  these,  as  well  as  in  a  third  case, 
hearing  was  not  lost  until  the  power  of  speech 
had  been  permanently  acquired.  But  of  all  these' 
cases,  hardly  excepting  that  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
that  of  Helen  Keller  deserves  the  most  minute 
and  careful  study.  A  resume  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning her  condition,  collected  by  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest. 

Helen  is  the  daughter  of  cultured  and  well-to- 
do  parents,  and  was  born  in  Alabama  on  June  37, 
1880.  When  about  nineteen  months  old,  she  was 
attacked  violently  with  congestion  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  to  the  effects  of  this  disease  are  referred  her 
total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  Previously  she  is 
said  to  have  been  of  perfect  health,  and  unusually 
bright  and  active.  She  had  learned  to  walk,  and 
was  fast  learning  to  talk.  The  loss  of  her  senses 
thus  took  place  about  seven  months  earlier  than  in 
the  case  of  Laura  Bi-idgman,  though  Helen  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  if  not  more  developed  at 
nineteen  months  than  was  the  latter  at  twenty-six 
months.  In  both  cases  a  slow  recovery  was  made, 
and  a  painful  inflammation  of  the  eyes  set  in.  It 
is  recorded  of  Helen  that  she  "soon  ceased  to 
talk,  because  she  had  ceased  to  hear  any  sound." 

As  her  strength  returned,  she  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  of  her  jnental  faculties. 
She  learned  to  distinguish  the  dififerent  members 
of  her  family  and  her  fi'iends  by  feeling  their 
features,  and  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  household.  The  little  hands  were 
constantly  busy  in  feeling  objects  and  detecting 
the  movements  of  those  about  her.  She  began  to 
imitate  these  motions,  and  thus  learned  to  express 
her  wants  and  meaning  by  signs  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Just  before  completing  her  seventh  year, 
a  skilful  teacher  from  the  Perkins  Institute  — 
Miss  Sullivan  —  was  engaged  for  her.  At  this 
age  Helen  is  described  as  a  •'  bright,  active,  well- 
grown  girl,"  "quick  and  graceful  in  her  move- 
ments, having  fortunately   not  acquired  any  of 
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those  nervous  habits  so  common  among  the  blind. 
She  has  a  merry  laugh,  and  is  fond  of  romping 
with  other  children.  Indeed,  she  is  never  sad, 
but  has  the  gayety  which  belongs  to  her  age  and 
temperament.  When  alone  she  is  restless,  and 
always  flits  from  place  to  place  as  if  searching  for 


to  extinction.  She  speedily  learned  to  be  neat 
and  orderly  about  her  person,  iind  correct  in  her 
deportment.  The  first  lesson  is  an  interesting 
epoch.  A  doll  had  been  sent  Helen  from  Boston  ; 
and  when  she  had  made  a  satisfactory  exploration 
of  it,  and   was  sitting   quietly   holding  it,   Miss 


HELEN   KELLER   AND  HER  7E1CHER,   .MISS  ANNIE  SULLIVAN. 


some  thing  or  some  body."  Her  sense  of  touch  is 
developed  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  enables  her  to 
recognize  her  associates  upon  the  slightest  contact. 
Her  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  enabling  her  to 
separate  her  own  clothes  from  those  of  others  ;  and 
her  sense  of  taste  is  equally  sound.  In  this  re- 
spect she  has  an  advantage  over  Laura  Bridgman, 
in  whom  both  these  senses  were  reduced  almost 


Sullivan  took  Helen's  hand  and  passed  it  over  the 
doll  ;  she  then  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1  in  the 
finger-alphabet  while  Helen  held  her  hand.  "  I 
began  to  make  the  letters  a  second  time.  She 
immediately  dropped  the  doll,  and  followed  the 
motions  of  my  fingers  with  one  hand,  while  she 
repeated  the  letters  with  the  other.  She  next 
tried  to  spell  the  word  without  assistance,  though 
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rather  awkwardly.     She  did  not  give  the  double  mastered  the  notion  that  objects  had  names,  and 

I,  and  so  I  spelled  the  word  once  more,  laying  that  the  finger-alphabet  opened  up  to  her  a  rich 

stress  on  the  repeated  letter.     She   then  spelled  avenue  of  knowledge.     Every  thing  had   to  be 

doll '  correctly.     This  process  was  repeated  with  named,  and  she  seemed   to   remember   diffioult 
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other  VFords,  and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words, 
—  'doll,'  'hat,'  'mug,'  'pin,'  'cup,'  'ball.' 
When  given  one  of  these  objects,  she  would  spell 
its  name,  but  it  was  more  than  a  week  before  she 
understood  that  all  things  wei'e  thus  identified.'' 
In  a  surprisingly  short   time   Helen  completely 


combinations  of  letters,  such  as  '  heliotrope '  and 
'  chrysanthemum,'  quite  as  readily  and  securely 
as  shorter  words.  In  less  than  two  months  she 
learned  thiee  hundred  words,  and  in  about  four 
months  she  had  acquired  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five   words,  —  a   truly  remarkable   achievement. 
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She  stillused  lier  gesture-signs  ;  but,  as  her  knowl-  the  sentence  spelled  out  to  her.  '  Box  is  on 
edgeof  words  increased,  the  former  fell  into  disuse.  table,'  'Mildred  is  in  crib,'  are  sentences  which 
Next  vei'bs  were  taught  her,  beginning  with  such      she  constructed  after  little  more  than  a  month's. 
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as  Helen  herself  could  act,  as  'sit,'  'stand,'  'shut,'  instruction.  Adjectives  were  skilfully  introduced 
'  open,'  etc.  Prepositions  were  similarly  mas-  by  an  object-lesson  upon  a  large,  soft  worsted 
tered.     Helen   was  placed  in  the  wardrobe,  and      ball  and  a  bullet.     Helen  felt  the  difference  in 
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size  at  once.     "  Taking  the  bullet,  she  made  her  said  to  her  mother,  '  Mildred's  head  is  small  and 

habitual  sign  for  •  small  ;'  that  is,  by  pinching  a  hard.'"     Even  so  arbitrary  elements  of  language 

little  bit  of  the  skin  of  one  hand.     Then  she  took  as  the  auxiliary  '  will'  and  the  conjunction  '  and' 

the  other  ball,  and  made  her  sign  for  '  large '  by  were  learned  before  two  months  of   instruction 
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spreading  both  hands  over  It.  I  substituted  the 
adjectives  'large'  and  'small'  for  these  signs. 
Then  her  attention  was  called  to  the  hardness  of 
the  one  ball,  and  the  softness  of  the  other  ;  and 
80  she  learned  'soft'  and  'hard.'  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  she  felt  of  her  little  sister's  head,  and 


had  passed,  and  on  May  1  she  formed  the  sentence, 
"  Give  Helen  key,  and  Helen  will  open  door." 

From  this  the  step  to  reading  the  raised  type  of 
the  blind  was  an  easy  one.  "  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  she  learned  all  the  letters,  both  capital  and 
small,  in  one  day.     Next  I  turned  to  the  first  page 
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of  the  'Primer,'  and  made  her  touch  the  word 
'  cat,'  spelling  it  on  my  fingers  at  the  same  time. 
Instantly  she  caught  the  idea,  and  asked  me  to 
find  '  dog,'  and  many  other  words.     Indeed,  she 
was  much  displeased  because  I  could  not  find  her 
name  in  the  book."     She  soon  added  writing  to 
her  accomplishments,  and  carefully  formed  the 
letters  upon  the  grooved  boards  used  by  the  blind. 
On  the  13th  of  July  she  wrote  her  first  letter,  be- 
ginning thus  :  "Helen  will  write  mother  letter 
papa  did  give  helen  medicine     mildred  will  sit  in 
swing     mildred  will  kiss  helen    teacher  did  give 
helen  peach,"  etc.     This  well  justifies  the  state- 
ment that  she  acquired  more  in  four  months  than 
did  Laura  Bridgman  in  two  years.     Letter-writing 
is  quite  a  passion  wich  her,   and,  as  she  is  also 
able  to  write  by  the  Braille  system,  she  has  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  read  what  she  has  writ- 
ten.    Her  progress  in   arithmetic  is  equally  re- 
markable, going  through  such  exercises  as  "  fifteen 
threes  make  forty-five,"  etc.     As  examples  of  her 
powers  of  inference,  the  following  will  do  service  : 
she  asked  her  teacher,  ' '  What  is  Helen  made  of  ?  " 
and  was  answered,  "  Flesh  and  blood  and  bone." 
When  asked  what  her  dog  was  made  of,  she  an- 
wered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Flesh  and  bone 
and   blood."     When   asked    the    same    question 
about  her  doll,  she  was  puzzled,  but  at  last  an- 
swered slowly,  "  Straw."     That  some  of  her  infer- 
ences are  not  equally  happy,  the  following  illus- 
trates :  "on  being  told  that  she  was  white,  and 
that  one  of  the  servants  was  black,  she  concluded 
that  all  who  occupied  a  similar  menial  position 
were  of  the  same  hue  ;  and  whenever  I  asked  her 
the   color  of  a  servant,  sbe  would  say,   '  Black.' 
When  asked  the  color  of  some  one  whose  occupa- 
tion she  did  not  know,  she  seemd  bewildered,  and 
finally  said,  'Blue.'"     Her  memory  is  remarkably 
retentive,  and  her  powers  of  imitation  unusually 
developed.     One  of  her  favorite  occupations  is  to 
dress  herself  up,  — a  performance  which  she  ac- 
complishes not  always  with  success  according  to 
our  ideas.     Her  progress  continues,  and  each  let- 
ter is  a  marked  improvement  upon  its  predeces- 
sors.    A  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  contains  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  :   "  My  doll  nancy  is  sleeping. 
She  is  sick,    mildred  is  well   uncle  frank  has  gone 
hunting  deer,     we  will  have  venison  for  break- 
fast when  he  comes  home.     I  did  ride  in  wheel- 
barrow  and   teacher  did  push  it,"  and    so   on. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  remarkable 
powers  of  this  unfortunate  child,  and  to  give  basis 
for  the  belief,  that  if  her  training  is  continued  in 
a  wise  direction,  and  with  a  proper  appi-eciation 
of  the  value  of  detailed  and  accurate  investigation, 
the  world  will  be  able  to  read  in  the  life  of  Helen 
Keller  a  most  momentous  psychological  lesson. 
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EY  EDMUND  CLAKEKCE  STEDJIAM. 


Mute,  siKlitloas  visitant, 
From  what  uncharted  world 
Hast  voyaged  into  Life's  rude  sea, 

With  guidance  scant ; 
As  if  some  bark  mysteriously 
Should  hither  glide,  with  spars  aslant 
And  sails  all  furled! 

In  what  perpetual  dawn. 
Child  of  the  spotless  brow, 
Has  kept  thy  spirit  far  withdrawn— 

Thy  birthright  undefiled ! 
What  views  to  thy  sealed  eyes  appear? 
What  voices  mayst  thou  hear 
Speak  as  we  know  not  how? 
Of  grief  and  sin  hast  thou, 
O  radiant  child. 
Even  thou,  a  share?    Can  mortal  taint 
flave  power  on  thee  iiuf earing 
The  woes  our  sight,  our  hearing, 
Leani  from  Earth's  crime  and  plaint? 

Not  as  we  see 
Earth,  sky.  insensate  forms,  ourselves, 
Thou  seest,— but  vision-free 
Thy  fancy  soars  and  delves. 
Albeit  no  soimds  to  us  relate 
The  wondrous  things 
Thy  brave  imaginings 
Within  their  starry  night  create. 

Pityihy  unconfined 
Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  eyes 

Use  not  their  grosser  sense? 
Ah,  no!  thy  bright  intelligence 

Hath  its  own  Paradise, 
A  realm  wherein  to  hear  and  see 

Things  hidden  from  our  kind. 

Not  tnon,  not  thou— 'tis  we 

Are  deaf,  are  dumb,  are  blind ! 

*"Her  ■\vonderfolfacnllies  are  matters  beyond  ns 

A  new  light  beamed  from  ber  exin-essive  face.  The 
whole  storv  of  Mtr  quick  mental  development  reads  like  a 

fairytale Her  intelligence  is  so  keen  that  it  seems 

as  the  she  must  have  called  into  use  a  sense  that  is  un- 
develOT  ed  in  those  of  us  who  have  ouv  eyes  and  ears." — 
['•The  Story  of  Bcleu  Keller"  in  Wide  Awake.July,  18S8. 

—[The  Independent. 


HELEN  KELLER/ 


BY  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 


Mute,  sishtless  visitant, 
From  woat  uncharted  world 
Hast  voyaged  into  Life's  rude  sea, 

With  guidance  scant; 
As  if  some  bark  mysteriously 
Should  hither  glide,  with  spars  aslant 
And  sails  all  furled? 

In  what  perpetual  dawn. 
Child  of  the  spotless  brow, 
Hast  kept  thy  spirit  far  withdrawn — 

Thy  birthright  undefiled  ? 
What  views  to  thy  sealed  eyes  appear? 
Whac  voices  mayst  thou  hear 
Speak  as  we  know  not  how? 
Of  grief  and  sin  hast  thou, 
O  radiant  child. 
Even  thou,  a  share?    Can  mortal  taint 
Have  power  on  thee  unfearing 
The  woes  our  sight,  our  hearing, 
jLearnfrom  Earth's  crime  and  plaint? 

Not  as  jv«  see 
Earth,  sky,  insensate  forms,  ourselves, 
Thouseest, — but  vision-free 
Thy  fancy  soars  and  delves, 
Albeit  no  sounds  to  us  relate 
The  wondrous  things 
Thy  brave  imaginings 
Within  their  starry  night  create. 

Pity  thy  unconfined 
Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  eyes 

Use  not  their  grosser  sense? 
Ah,  no!  thy  bright  intelligence 

Hath  its  own  Paradise, 
A  i-ealm  wherein  to  hear  and  see 

Things  hidden  from  our  kind. 

Not  thou,  not  thou — 'tis  we 

Are  deaf,  are  dumb,  are  blindl 
New  Yoke  City. 


*  Her  wonderful  faculties  are  matters  beyond  U8.  ...  A  new  light 
beamed  from  her  expressive  face.  The  whole  story  of  her  quick  mental 
development  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  .  .  .  Her  intelligence  is  so  keen 
hat  it  seems  as  the  she  must  have  called  into  use  a  sense  that  Is  undevel- 
oped in  those  of  us  who  have  our  eyes  and  ears.— "  The  Story  of  Helen 
Keller"  in  Wide  AwaTce,  .July,  1888. 
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LECTIONS. 


Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller. 


,  We  recently  took  up  the  last  annual  re- 
port— nfty-seventli — of  "The  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind"  at  South  Boston.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly interesting  as  showing  liow  much  is 
done  there  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  for  the  education  of  youth  deprived 
of  sight.  At  the  time  of  making  the  re- 
port, there  were  214  persons  connected 
with  the  institution,  includmg  those  in 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamacia  Plain,  and 
also  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the 
different  departments.  In  the  time 
covered  by  the  report  was  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  to 
the  school  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The  re- 
port says  that  "Miss  Sophia  B.  Carter  of 
Andover,  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  first  pupils," 
was  present  at  that  anniversary.  Mrs. 
.Julia  Ward  Howe  presided  and  read  a  short 
sketch  prepared  by  Miss  Bridgman,  which 
is  so  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  that  we 
copy  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs : 

"There  was  a  little  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  named  Laura  D.  Bridgman, 
whose  eye  was  shaded  by  a  curtain  from 
her  childhood;  then  the  curtain  was 
drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  her 
head  was  filled  with  light  divine.  She 
lived  on  an  immense  farm  in  Hanover, 
K.  H.  She  was  conducted  to  Boston  by 
her  parents  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  A 
great  and  wise  gentleman  came  to  visit 
her  at  her  own  home.  His  name  was  Dr. 
S  .G.  Howe,  of  whom  little  Laura  was  so 
very  shy;  she  was  timid  of  his  long  liands 
when  he  took  her  tiny  hands  so  gently 
and  kindly 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
you  all  on  the  blest  anniversary  of  my 
birthday.  I  praise  the  Lord  for  his  lov- 
ing kindness  toward  me.  He  lias  been 
merciful  to  enrich  me  with  a  home  and 
many  friends  during  this  long,  long  life  of 
fifty  years.  I  have  attained  the  enjoy- 
ment through  the  wonderous  goodness  of 
our  heavenly  Father.  If  Dr.  Howe  and 
Mrs.  Morton  and  Miss  Rogers  and  Mrs. 
Bond  were  on  the  wide  earth,  it  would 
add  the  happiness  of  my  greeting  them  at 
this  jubilee.  But  the  Lord  is  my  joy,  and 
I  rely  on  him  for  real  happiness.  1  loved 
Dr.  Howe  as  well  as  an  own    father.     He 


was  a  precious  gift  from  above  for  my 
youth.  He  is  more  worthy  than  fine 
sold." 


During  the  year  which  marked  the  semi- 
centenary  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  little  girl 
had  entered  tlie  school   deprived  like    her 
of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  and  in  other 
respects   so   much  resembling  her  that  all 
thought  of  her   as   "another   little  Laura 
Bridgman."   Her  name  was  Helen  Keller; 
lier  age   seven   years,   and   her   lionie  in 
Tuscumbia,   Alabama.      When    nineteen 
months  old,  she  had  a  severe  illness  which 
left  her  unable   to   see  or   hear.     As    she 
grew,  she  became  so  anxious  to  learn  the 
mysteries  of  life  about  her,  that  her  father 
wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,    the   Superintend- 
ent of  the  Institution,  for  help.     He   sent 
to  Alabama  Miss  Sullivan,  a  young  lady 
I  teacher,   who   had   herself   been  partially 
blind.     With  the  experience  of  Dr.  Howe 
i  and   Laura    Bridgman    before     her,   and 
following  his  methods,   she  succeeded  at 
once   in  opening  communication  with  the 
active  little  mind  in  its  dark  prison.     She 
!was  first   taught    the     deaf    and     dumb 
alphabet,  the  name  of  an   object  which 
'she  could  feel  being  spelled   out  on   the 
palm  of  her  hand.     It  was  a  surprise   and 
delight  to   her  that   everything   could   be 
indicated   by   a   special   name.     She    was 
soon   able   to   recognize   by  feeling,  their 
hands  or  clothes,  all  about   them,   and   to 
spell   out  their  names.     Later,   she   was 
brought  to  South   Boston,   and   there   de- 
veloped  a  remarkable  capacity  for  learn- 
ing both  in  language  and  in  other  branches. 
Of  her  progress  in   acquiring   knowledge, 
some  idea  may   be   gained   from   extracts 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 

Whether  she  is  in  the  house  or  in  the 
garden,  out  in  the  open  country  or  in  tire 
crowded  streets  of  a  city,  on  land  or  on 
the  water,  she  finds  everywhere  abundant 
materials  for  a  lesson  in  geography  or 
botany  or  mathematics,  or  on  some  other 
subject.  As  soon  as  she  enters  a  car  on 
a  horse  railroad,  she  wants  to  know  the 
color  of  the  animals,  the  names  of  the 
conductor  and  driver,  the  number  of  the 
passengers,  and  whether  there  are  any 
babies  among  them,  and  asks  what  can 
be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  vehicle  as  it 
moves  along  on  the  track.  In  June  last 
she  visited  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  at 
Charlestown,(in  company  with  her  mother, 
her  teacher,  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins,) and  manifested  great  interest  in  its 


history  and  in  its  lieiglit.  Slic  had  haidly 
reached  the  ground  after  descending  from 
the  top  of  the  tower,  wlien  she  informed  i 
her  companions  that  there  were  two  hun-i 
dred  and  ninety-two  steps  in  it,  missing 
only  two  from  the  exact  numher.     ... 

During  a  visit  to  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plym-  ( 
outh,  where,  after  examming  various  arti- 
cles, such  as  a  model  of  the  "Mayflower," 
a  spinning  wheel,  Peregrine  White's  cra- 
dle, and  several  ancient  chairs,  tables  and 
utensils,  she  was  very  much  disappointed 
because  everything  was  not  explained  to  i 
her  minutely,  and  because  she  was  not 
allowed  to  lay  her  hands  on  the  contents 
of  the  cabinets,  and  on  all  the  precious  j 
relics  that  are  treasured  in  that  sacred 
shrine.  Her  hunger  for  knowledge  is  in- 
satiate. She  is  always  on  the  qui  vive  for 
something  new  which  seems  beyond  her 
reach.  No  sooner  does  one  begin  to  con- 
verse with  her  than  the  interrogatives, 
"why,"  "how  many,"  "who,"  "what." 
"when"  and  "where,"    fly   from   her  fin- j 

gers  in  rapid  succession \ 

One  evening  she  put  her  hand  on  a  copy 
of  Bach's  chorals,  selected  and  edited  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  which  was  lying  on  my  desk;  and, 
as  she  turned  a  few  leaves,  she  began  to 
inquire  the  meani-n<^  "of  the  words  tvie, 
schon,  lettchtet,  etc,  which  formed  part  of 
the  first  hyniu.  No  explanation  was 
given  to  her  then  about  the  German  or 
any  other  foreign  tongue.  This  was  done, 
however  on.  the  eveiiiug  of  the  8th  of 
July,  when  she  was  an.Kious  to  know  what 
Latin  was,  having  just^'heard  it  mentioned 
by  a  pupil  of  the  high  school  as  one  of 
the  studies  there.  On  being  told  by  her 
teacher  that  it  was  a  foreiffii  language, 
spoken  by  an  ancient  people  and  al- 
together different  from  ours,  Helen  caught 
the  ideii  instantly,  and  learned  in  a  few 
minutes  the  words  mensa,  homo,  pater, 
puer,  paera,  and  aoror,  most  of  which 
were  spelled  to  her  only  once. 

The  next  day  she  left  Boston  for  Brew- 
ster, where  she  was  to  spend  the  summer 
months  playing,  bathing,  and  gathering 
shells  and  sea-weeds;  but  on  the  14th  of 
August  I  received  a  note  ftom  her,  saying 
that  she  was  studying  French  with  her 
teacher,  and  giving  as  specimens  of  her 
work  several  short  sentences,  in  which 
there  was  but  a  single  inaccuracy,  the  ex- 
pression ma  cJiere,  instead  of  moi}  cher 
monsieur,  being  used  twice.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  I  was  both  delighted 
and  surprised  at  this  new  revelation.  In 
the  same  letter  she  spoke  of  her  future  in- 
tentions and  of  her  thirst  for  general  in- 
formation in  the  following  words:  "I 
will  learn  to  talk  Latin,  too,  and  some 
day  you  will  teach  me  Greek.  1  do  want 
to  learn  much  about  everything."     While 


bathing  at  the  sea-shore  at  Brewster,  she 
made  the  acriuaintance  of  a  German  lady, 
who,  responding  to  her  wishes,  taught 
her  a  few  German  words. 

On  her  return  to  Boston  at  the  opening 
of  our  school,  Helen  seemed  to  be  very 
eager  to  study  Greek;  and,  in  answer  to 
her  constant  inquiries,  I  spelled  to  her 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  simplest  form, 
a  number  of  words  and  short  familiar 
phrases,  such  as  dendron,  tree;  dactyli- 
dioji,  ring;  Ireches,  haiv;  kalk  emera,  good 
morning;  kale  nykla,  good  night;  jjos 
echete,  how  do  you  do;  kutos,  well;  chaere, 
goodbye,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
character. 

How  well  she  understood  and  remem- 
bered mav  be  seen  from  a  letter  written 
soon  after  to  "Mon  chfii- Monsieur  Anag- 
nos: 

When  I  am  thirteen  years  old  I  an  go- 
ing to  travel  in  manj' strange  and  beautiful 
countries.  I  shall  climb  very  high  moun- 
tains in  Norway  and  see  much  ice  and 
snow.  I  hope  I  will  not  fall  and  hurt  my 
^  head.  I  shall  visit  little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
in  England  and  he  be  glad  to  show  me 
his  grand  and  very  ancient  castle.  And 
we  will  run  witli  the  deer  and  feed  the 
rabbits  and  catch  the  squirrels.  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  Fauntleroy's  great  dog 
Dougal.  I  hope  Fauntleroy  take  me  to 
see  a  very  kind  queen.  When  I  go  to 
France  I  will  talk  French.  A  little  French 
boy  will  say,  Faiiez-vous  Francais?  and  I 
will  say.  Qui,  Monsieur,  vous-avez  un  joli 
chapeau.  Bon  ne.z  moi  unhdiser.  I  hope 
you  will  go  witli  me  to  Athens  to  see  the 
maid  of  Athens.  She  was  very  lovely 
lady  and  I  will  talk  Greek  to  her.  I  will 
say,  sf  affopo  and,  pos  ec/iei!e.  and  I  think 
she  will  say,  kalos,  and  then  I  will  say 
Chaere.  Will  you  please  come  to  see  me 
soon  and  take  me  to  the  theater?  When 
you  come  I  will  say.  Kale  emera,  and 
when  you  go  home  I  will  say,  Kmle  nykta. 
Now  I  am  too  tired  to  write  more;  je  vous 
aime. 

Au  revoir 
From  your  darling  little 
Friend         Helen  A.  Keller. 


As  showing  the  keeness  of  her  percep- 
tive faculties,  we  quote  one  instance. 

One  day  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
in  our  dining-room  were  shown  by  Miss 
Moulton,  the  matran  of  the  institution,  a 
crystal  lemon  squeezer  of  new  design,  and 
all  tried  in  vain  to  guess  what  it  was.  It 
had  never  been  used,  and  its  shape  failed 
to  suggest  to  any  one  its  purpose,  until 
Helen  examined  it.  She  immediately 
spelled  "lemonade,"  and  wished  for  a  tum- 
bler, in  which  to  prepare  some.  When 
the  glass  was  brought,  she  put  the  squeez- 
er in  proper  position  upon  it.  On  being 
closely  questioned  as  to  what  had  sug- 
gested to  her  an  idea,  which  the  adults 
around  her  had  failed  to  catch,  she  twice 
put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  spelled 
"I  think." 


Helen's  fertile  mind  is  rich  in  ideas  and 
crowded  with  thoughts,  and  some  of  her 
single  sayings  are  like  flashes  of  light  in 
the  darkness.  On  being  asked  once  by 
a  clergyman  what  ministers  are,  she 
answered  promptly,  '-thej'  are  men  who 
read  from  a  book  and  talk  loud  for  people 
to  be  good."  Evidently  her  detiuition  is 
not  wanting  either  in  originality  or  in  apt- 
ness. 

From  the  acount  given  by  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sulivan,  of  her  intellectual  progress, 
we  make  further  extracts. 

I  am  constantly  asked  the  question, 
"how  did  you  teach  her  the  meaning  of 
words  expressive  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities?"  It  is  extremely  diffi-  I 
cult  to  tell  just  how  she  came  to  under-  ' 
stadd  the  meaning  of  abstract  ideas,  and 
to  acquire  the  means  of  expressing  them; 
but  I  believe  it  was  more  through  associa- 
tion and  repetition  than  through  any  ex- 
planation of  mine.  This  is  especially 
true  of  her  earlier  lessons,  when  her  know- 
ledge of  language  was  so  slight  as  to  make 
explanation  well-nigh  impossible. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  use 
the  words  descriptive  of  emotions,  of 
intellectual  or  moral  qualities  and  actions,  | 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance  which 
required  these  words.  Soon  after  she  was 
put  under  my  charge,  Helen  broke  her 
new  doll,  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 
She  began  to  cry.  I  said  to  her,  "teacher 
sorry."  After  a  few  repetitions  of  this 
word  whenever  any  occasion  called  for  its 
use,  she  came  to  associate  it  with  the  feel- 
ing to  which  it  belongs. 

The  word  "happy"  she  learned  in  a 
similar  way;  also,  "right,"  "wrong," 
"good,"  "bad,"  and  others  of  like  charac- 
ter. The  word  "love"  she  learned  as 
other  children  do, — by  its  association  with 
caresses. 

One  day  I  asked  her  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion in  the  combination  of  numbers,  to 
which  I  was  sure  she  could  give  a  correct 
reply.  But  she  began — as  children  often 
do — to  answer  at  random.  I  checked  her, 
and  she  stood  still,  the  expression  of  her 
face  plainly  showing  that  she  was  trying  to 
think.  I  touched  her  forehead,  and  then 
spelled  "t-h-i-n-k."  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  given  her  the  word;  but  being 
thus  connected  with  the  act,  it  seemed 
to  impress  itself  upon  her  mind  much  as 
if  I  had  placed  her  hand  npon  an  object 
and  then  spelled  its  name.  Since  that 
time  she  always  uses  the  word  "think" 
intelligently. 

At  a  later  period  I  began  to  use  such 
words  as  •■perhaps,"  "suppose,"  "ex- 
pect," "forget,"  "remember."  If  lier 
mother  was  absent,  Helen  would  ask, 
"where  is  mother  now?"     I   would  reply, 


"I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  she  is  with 
Leila." 

She  is  always  anxious  to  learn  the  names 
of  people  we  meet  in  the  horse-cars  or 
elsewhere,  and  to  know  where  they  are 
going  and  what  they  will  do.  The  follow- 
ing conversation  illustrates  her  interest  in 
those  about  her,  and  shows  how  words  of 
this  kind  are  taught:  — 

Helen.     AVhat  is  little  boy's  name?" 

Teacher.  I  do  not  know,  for  he  is  a 
little  strange  boy;  hut pe.rliaps  his  name 
IS  Jack. 

Helen.     What  will  he  play? 

Teachek.     I  suppose  he  will  play  ball. 

Helen.     What  are  the  boys  doing  now? 

Teachek.  Perhaps  they  are  expecting 
Jack,  and  are  waiting  for  him. 

After  the  words  have  become  familiar 
to  her,  she  begins  to  use  them  in  compo- 
sition, as  shown  in  the  following  illustra- 
tion: 

Sept.  2(5. — This  morning  teacher  and  I 
sat  by  the  window  and  we  saw  a  little  boy 
walking  on  the  side  walk.  It  was  raining 
very  hard  and  he  had  a  very  large  um- 
brella to  keep  off  the  rain-drops. 

I  do  not  know  how  old  he  was  but  think 
he  may  have  been  six  j-ears  old.  Perhaps 
his  name  was  Joe.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  was  going  liecause  he  was  a  little 
strange  boy.  But  perhaps  his  mother 
sent  him  to  a  store  to  buy  something  for 
dinner.  He  had  a  bag  in  one  hand.  I 
suppose  he  was  gping  to  take  ii  to  his 
mother.  Helen  A.  Keller. 
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HELEN    KELLER. 
By  Florence  Howe  Hall. 


Most  children  go  to  three  or  four  schools  at  the 
same  time,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  sometimes  get  just  a  little  bit  tired  of  their 
lessons. 

First  come  tlie  Eye  and  Ear  schools  —  and  a 
baby  begins  to  attend  these  as  soon  as  he  is  old 
enough  to  know  anything;  nor  does  he  graduate 
from  them  while  eyesight,  hearing,  and  life  remain. 

Next  comes  the  Tongue  school,  and  we  all  know 
how  interesting  it  is  to  watch  a  dear  little  baby,  as 
he  gradually  learns  to  say  one  word  after  another, 
and  to  pronounce  s,  th,  and  r  —  those  sounds 
which  are  such  dreadful  stumbling-blocks  to  many 
little  folks.  About  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier, 
Baby  begins  to  spend  many  of  his  spare  moments 
at  the  Touch  or  "  Feeling"  school;  and  if  he  be 
of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  he  may  learn  many 
interesting  and  some  very  unpleasant  facts  at  this 
educational  establishment.  He  may  learn  —  if  he 
put  his  fingers  on  the  stove  —  that  fire  burns;  also 
that  pins  scratch,  that  knives  hurt,  and  that  ice 
chills.  At  the  schools  of  Smell  and  Taste  he  will 
learn  lessons  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  I  think 
that  almost  all  little  boys  and  girls  pay  an  early 
visit  to  the  pepper  or  mustard  pot,  and  that  the 
visit  leaves  sad  and  very  pungent  memories  behind. 

By  and  by,  Baby  grows  to  be  quite  a  big  boy  or 
girl,  and  is  sent  off  to  Teal  school,  as  children 
would  say.  Here  he  often  finds  that  he  has  too 
many  calls  upon  his  thoughts.  ■  The  Eye-school- 
mistress urges  him  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
study  the  butterflies,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers ; 
•  the  Ear-schoolmistress  perhaps  puts  it  into  his 
head  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  the  bigger  boys, 
and  learn  something  in  that  way.  And  all  this 
time  the  real,  live  schoolmistress  is  saying, 
"  Johnny,  why  don't  you  study  your  spelling 
lesson?"  or,  "Johnny,  have  you  learned  that 
multiplication-table  yet  ?  " 

For  these  reasons,  Johnny  does  not  always  ap- 
preciate the  really  striking  beauties  of  the  multi- 
plication-table, nor  the  joys  that  lurk  even  in  the 
most  dismally  long  and  hateful  spelling-lesson. 
Johnny  feels  —  and  very  naturally  —  that  school 
is  a  superior  sort  of  prison.  When  its  doors  close 
behind  him,  they  shut  out  his  body  from  the  great 
world  of  nature,  and  he  is  too  young  to  realize  that 
the  glorious  gates  of  knowledge  can  not  open  to 


admit  his  mind,  unless  he  first  prepares  it  in  that 
narrow  school-room,  which  tires  and  cramps  his 
active  little  body. 

But  suppose  that  Johnny  were  entirely  cut  off 
from  that  outer  world  ;  suppose  that  the  Eye,  and 
Ear,  and  Tongue  schools  had  shut  their  doors 
upon  him,  and  he  sat  in  utter  darkness  and  silence, 
with  no  schoolmistress  to  help  him  save  the  one 
living  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  with  no  one 
to  answer  any  of  his  questions,  or  to  explain  to 
him  th-e  meaning  of  the  strange  objects  which  his 
restless  hands  felt,  but  which,  alas !  he  could 
not  understand?  In  other  words,  suppose  that 
Johnnie  were  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, —  could 
neither  understand  other  people,  nor  make  them 
understand  him, —  would  he  not  hail  with  delight 
a  schoolmistress  who  should  deliver  him  from  this 
living  death,  and  Avould  he  not  love  the  "  real 
school  "  which  taught  him  all  that  he  had  been 
longing  to  know  in  his  dark  prison  —  aye,  and 
much  more  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of? 

In  the  August  St.  Nicholas,  Dr.  Jastrow  told 
you  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  thus 
afflicted.  This  month  I  shall  tell  you  of  Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  as  was  Miss 
Bridgman,  but  otherwise  a  bright,  happy  little  girl. 
For  five  long  years  she  had  sat  in  silent  darkness  — 
darkness  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
How  can  we  wonder  at  her  delight  when  a  deliverer 
was  found  to  free  her  from  her  prison,  at  her  rap- 
ture over  the  tiresome  lessons  which  meant  life  — 
eyes,  ears,  everything  —  to  her? 

Miss  Sullivan  tells  us  that  after  having  been  two 
or  three  months  under  tuition,  Helen  would  throw 
her  arms  around  her  teacher  with  a  kiss  whenever 
a  new  word  was  given  her  to  spell !  Because,  in 
Helen's  case,  spelling  a  word  is  the  only  way  of 
learning  it.  She  must  spell  out  all  the  letters  on 
her  fingers  in  order  to  say,  or  rather  use,  a  word. 
Thus  she  comes  to  think — nay,  even  to  dream  — 
in  finger  language  ;  and  her  busy  hands,  as  did 
Laura  Bridgman's,  move  when  she  sleeps,  spelling 
out  the  confused  dreams  that  pass  through  her 
little  brain. 

As  for  arithmetic,  Helen  found  the  study  so 
exciting,  she  was  so  intensely  interested  in  solving 
problems  on  her  "  type-slate,"  that  it  was  feared 
her  health  would  be   injured,   and,   to  her  great 
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regret,  the  precious  type-slate  had  for  a  time  to  be 
taken  from  her,  because  thinking  about  all  the 
wonderful  things  that  can  be  done  with  figures 
kept  the  child  awake  at  night. 

Her  full  name  is  Helen  Adams  Keller,  and  she 
was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  June  27,  1880, 
with  all  her  senses  in  perfect  condition.  She  was 
a  bright  little  baby,  and  could  see  and  hear  as  well 
as  any  of  us.  She  had  learned  to  walk  and  was 
learning  to  talk,  when,  at  nineteen  months  of  age, 
she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  and  when  it 
passed  away,  it  left  her  blind  and  deaf.  Dumb- 
ness is,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  result  of  deafness  — 
deaf  people  can  not  talk,  simply  because  they  can 
not  hear;  and  so  our  poor  little  Helen  ceased  to 
talk  soon  after  this  terrible  illness,  because  she  was 
unable  to  hear  any  sound.  The  few  words  that 
she  had  learned,  faded  from  her  baby  brain,  and 
she  entered  upon  a  long  term  of  solitary  confine- 
ment —  of  the  mind  —  now  happily  ended  forever  ! 
She  has  always  been  a  very  intelligent  child,  and 
even  in  these  dark  days  she  learned  something 
from  the  "Touch"  schoolmistress,  and  something 
more  from  her  kind  mother,  who  allowed  little 
Helen  to  keep  constantly  at  her  side  as  she  went 
about  her  household  duties.  The  little  girl  showed 
great  aptitude  for  learning  about  these  matters, 
and  she  also  imitated  the  motions  of  people  whom 
she  did  not  see,  indeed,  but  felt.  All  blind  chil- 
dren like  to  touch  every  one  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  contact  — it  is  their  only  way  oi  seeing 
how  their  friends  look,  and  what  sort  of  clothes 
they  wear. 

Helen  also  invented  a  number  of  signs  to  express 
her  wants,  and  some  of  her  thoughts.  Since  she 
has  learned  to  talk  with  her  fingers,  this  natural, 
or  sign,  language  has  been  gradually  laid  aside ; 
but  when  I  last  saw  her,  in  September,  1888,  she 
still  used  a  number  of  signs,  about  which  1  may 
tell  you  by  and  by.  So  the  "Touch"  school- 
mistress did  all  that  she  could  for  Helen,  and  the 
little  girl  was,  for  a  time,  satisfied  with  these  teach- 
ings. But  as  she  grew  older,  as  her  brain  became 
more  active,  she  began  to  long  for  wider  knowl- 
edge, and  would  be  almost  in  despair,  when  she 
could  not  express  her  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  those 
about  her  could  understand  her  meaning.  On  these 
occasions,  she  would  be  seized  with  violent  parox- 
ysms of  anger  ;  but  after  she  had  learned  to  talk 
with  her  fingers,  she  had  no  more  outbursts  of  rage, 
and  now  she  seldom  loses  her  temper,  for  she  is  a 
sweet  and  gentle  child,  and  very  affectionate. 

But  her  poor  little  mind  was  in  prison  :  she 
was  like  a  captive  bird,  and  if  she  had  not  beaten 
thus  against  the  doors  of  her  cage  her  parents 
would  not  perhaps  have  realized  that  her  baby 
days  were  over,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when 
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she  must  be  set  free  —  when  she  must  be  taught 
the  use  of  language. 

So  Captain  Keller,  Helen's  father,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  Boston,*  to  ask  whether  he  could  not  send  a 
"  real "  schoolmistress  to  teach  little  Helen,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  chose  for  the  position  a  very  kind 
and  intelligent  young  girl  who  was  just  graduated 
from  his  school.  Her  name  was  Annie  M.  Sulli- 
van. Although  she  had  been  almost  entirely  blind 
when  she  had  come  to  study  at  the  Institution,  her 
sight  had  been  mercifully  restored  to  her  through 
the  aid  of  skillful  doctors. 

But  she  remeiTibered  very  well  what  a  sad  thing 
it  was  to  be  blind,  and  felt  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  little  Helen.  She  spent  six  months  in  preparing 
herself  for  her  task,  and  studied  very  carefully  all 
that  Dr.  Howe  had  written  about  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  had  been  taught,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  big  books  on  mental  develop- 
ment, which  you  and  I  would,  perhaps,  find  rather 
dry  reading. 

Helen's  lessons  began  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  for  the  first  thing  she  learned  about  was  a 
handsome  doll.  Miss  Sullivan  took  the  little  girl's 
hand  and  passed  it  over  the  doll.  Then  she  made 
the  letters,  d-o-1-1,  slowly  with  the  finger  alphabet. 
When  she  began  to  make  them  the  second  time, 
Helen  dropped  the  doll,  and  tried  to  make  the 
letters  herself  with  one  hand,  at  the  same  time  feel- 
ing of  Miss  Sullivan's  fingers  with  her  other  hand. 
Then  she  tried  to  spell  the  word  alone,  and  soon 
learned  to  do  so  correctly,  also  to  spell  five  other 
words,  hat,  mug,  pin,  ciip,  ball.  When  Miss  Sul- 
livan handed  her  a  mug,  for  instance,  Helen  would 
spell  m-u-g  with  her  fingers,  and  it  was  the  same 
with  the  other  «'ords. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  this  lesson,  she 
understood  that  all  objects  have  names,  and  so  the 
first  and  most  difficult  step  in  her  education  was 
accomplished  in  a  marvelously  short  time. 

Helen  has  a  baby  sister  named  Mildred,  of 
whom  she  is  very  fond.  She  was  delighted  when 
Miss  Sullivan  put  her  hand  on  the  baby's  head, 
and  spelled  b-a-b-y.  Now,  at  last,  she  had  a 
name  for  the  dear  little  sister  whom  she  loved  so 
well.  Before  this  time,  though  of  course  she  had 
often  thought  of  Mildred,  she  had  known  no 
name  nor  word  by  which  to  call  her.  How  curious 
Helen's  thoughts  must  have  been  before  the  time 
when  Miss  Sullivan  came  to  her  —  thoughts  with- 
out words. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  she  enjoyed  her  studies, 
for  her  teacher  taught  her  in  ways  so  pleasant 
that  her  lessons  were  like  so  many  little  plays. 
Thus  she  made  Helen  stand  on  a  chair  in  order  to 
learn  the  word  on,  and  the  little  girl  was  put  into 


*See  "The  Story  of  Laura  Biidgman,"  St.  Nicholas  for  August,  i8Pg. 
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the  wardrobe  —  and  so  learned  the   meaning  of 
into. 

After  she  had  learned  a  large  number  of  words. 
Miss  Sullivan  began  to  teach  her  to  read  as  the 
blind  do  —  that  is  from  raised  letters,  which  they 
feel  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  Miss  Sullivan 
took  an  alphabet  sheet,  and  put  Helen's  finger  on 
the  letter  A,  at  the  same  time  making  the  letter 
A  with  her  own  fingers,  and  so  on  through  the 
entire  alphabet.  Helen  learned  all  the  printed  let- 
ters, both  capitals  and  small  letters,  in  one  day  ! 
Then  her  teacher  put  Helen's  fingers  on  the  word 
cat  in  the  primer  for  the  blind,  at  the  same  time 
spelling  the  word  in  the  finger  alphabet.    The  little 
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girl  caught  the  idea  instantly,  asked  for  dog,  and 
many  other  words,  and  was  much  displeased  be- 
cause her  own  name,  "Helen,"  was  not  in  the 
primer  !  She  was  so  delighted  with  her  book  that 
she  would  sit  for  hours  feeling  of  the  different  words, 
and  "  when  she  touched  one  with  which  she  was 
familiar,  a  peculiarly  sweet  expression  would  light 
up  her  face." 

Mr.  Anagnos  had  some  sheets  of  paper  printed 
with  all  the  words  Helen  knew.  These  were  cut 
up  into  slips,  each  containing  a  single  word,  and 
the  little  girl  was  overjoyed  at  being  able  to  make 
sentences  for  herself.  Next  she  learned  to  write 
these  same  sentences  with  pencil  and  paper,  on  a 
writing-board  such  as  the  blind  use  —  a  piece  of 
pasteboard   with    grooves    in   it,  which    is    placed 


under  the  writing-paper,  the  letters  being  written  in 
the  grooves,  each  groove  forming  a  line.     At  first 
Miss   Sullivan  guided  her  hand,  but  soon  Helen 
learned  to  write  alone  —  and  she  writes  a  very 
neat,  firm  handwriting.     The  first  sentence  she 
wrote    was,     "Cat    does    drink    milk."      When 
she  found  that  her  dear  mother  could  read  what 
she  had  written   she   could  scarcely  restrain   her 
joy  and  e.\citement  !     For  now  Helen  had  found 
two  doors  leading  out  of  her  prison  —  the  finger  al- 
phabet, with  which  she  could  talk  to  those  around 
her,  and  the  written  alphabet,  by  means  of  which 
she  could  communicate  with  friends  at  a  distance. 
Would  you  believe  it  possible,  that  Helen  could 
read,  and  also  write,  letters  ?    Not  letters  such 
as  you  and  I  write,  but  letters  written  accord- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  Braille  system.     This 
system  is  simple  and  ingenious.     Each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  is  represented  by  pin-pricks 
placed  in  different  positions,  and  the  blind  can 
'  read  what  has  been  written,  by  feeling  of  the 
pin-pricks.     A  little  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
like  a  stiletto,  is  used  for  punching  the  holes, 
through  a  piece  of  brass  containing  square  per- 
forations, each  of  which  is  large   enough   to 
hold  one  letter  of  the  alphabet.     The  paper 
is  fastened  firmly  into  a  sort  of  wooden  slate 
covered  with  cloth,  but  can  easily  be  removed 
when  the  page  is  filled. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  Helen  should 
have  learned  in  four  months  to  use  and  spell 
correctly  more   than    four   hundred  and  fifty 
words  !    On  the  first  day  of  March,   1887,  the 
poor  child  was  almost  like  a  dumb  animal : 
she   knew  no  language  —  not  a  single  word, 
nor  a  single  letter.    In  July,  of  the  same  year, 
she  had  not  only  learned  to  talk  fluently  with 
her  fingers,  but  had  learned  also  to  read  raised 
type,  to  write    a   neat   square   hand,  and   to 
write  letters  to   her    friends  !      Her   progress 
during  these  first  months  seems  simply  marvel- 
ous, especially  when  we  remember  that  she  was 
only  six  years  and  eight  months  old  when  Miss  Sul- 
livan began  to  teach  her.     She  has  gone  on  acquir- 
ing knowledge  with  the  same  wonderful  rapidity. 

After  she  had  been  under  tuition  for  one  year, 
she  knew  the  multiplication-tables,  and  could  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  numbers,  up  to  100. 
At  first  she  had  some  trouble  in  understanding 
that  the  numbers  on  her  type-slate  represented  so 
many  apples  and  oranges  in  the  examples,  but  in 
a  few  days  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  she 
then  became  much  interested  in  her  ciphering, 
and  puzzled  her  little  head  so  continually  with  ex- 
amples that  the  "big  giant,  Arithmos,"  had  to  be 
banished  from  her  presence  ! 

Helen's  type-slate  is  like  those  that  the  blind 
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use.  The  types  have  raised  numbers  on  one  end ; 
the  slate  itself  is  of  metal,  covered  with  square 
holes,  into  which  Helen  sets  the  types,  just  as  we 
would  write  down  figures. 

She  is  very  fond  of  writing  in  her  diary,  and  it 
is  very  interesting  to  trace  her  progress  as  shown 
in  this  and  in  her  other  writings.  Here  is  a  short 
description  of  rats,  which  she  wrote  January  i6, 


many  proofs  of  the  goodness  and  unselfishness  of 
her  little  heart.  Thus,  at  a  Christmas-tree  festival, 
at  which  Helen  was  present,  she  found  one  little  girl 
who,  through  some  mistake,  had  not  received  any 
gifts.  Helen  tried  to  find  the  child's  presents,  but 
not  succeeding  in  her  search,  she  flew  to  her  own 
little  store  of  precious  things  and  took  from  it  a 
mug,  which  she  herself  prized  very  highly.     This 
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1888,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  amuse  some  of  my 
young  readers : 

RATS. 

Jan.  16th,  1 888. 

Rats  are  small  animals.  They  are  made  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  bone.     They  have  four  feet  and  a  tail. 

They  have  one  head  and  two  ears  and  two  eyes  and 
one  nose. 

They  have  one  mouth  and  sharp  teeth.  They  gnaw 
holes  in  wood  with  their  teeth.     They  do  walk  softly. 

Rats  killed  little,  little  pigeons.  Cats  do  catch  rats 
and  eat  them. 

Helen  never  knew  that  there  was  such  a  day  as 
Christmas-day,  until  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  her. 
Fancy  a  little  girl  who  never  had  a  Christmas, 
until  she  was  seven  years  old  !  Her  teacher  tells 
us  that  she  hailed  the  glad  tidings  of  the  happy 
Christmas  season  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  gave 


she  gave  to  the  little  stranger,    "with   abundant 
love." 

In  the  following  letter  she  tells  us  something  of 
her  Christmas  experiences,  and  mentions  the  very 
mug,  I  think,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

TuscUMBiA,  Ala.,  Jan.  2,  18SS. 
Dear  Sarah  :  I  am  happy  to  write  to  you  this  morn- 
ing. I  hope  Mr.  Anagnos  is  coming  to  see  me  soon. 
I  will  go  to  Boston  in  June,  and  I  will  buy  father  gloves, 
and  James  nice  collar,  and  Simpson  cuffs.  I  saw  Miss 
Betty  and  her  scholars.  They  had  a  pretty  Christmas-tree, 
and  there  were  many  pretty  presents  on  it  for  little  chil- 
dren. I  had  a  mug  and  little  bird  and  candy.  I  had 
many  lovely  things  for  Christmas.  Aunt  gave  me  a 
trunk  for  Nancy,  and  clothes.  I  went  to  party  with 
teacher  and  mother.  We  did  dance  and  play  and  eat  nuts 
and  candy  and  cakes  and  oranges,  and  I  did  have  fun 
with  httle  boys  and  girls.  Mrs.  Hopkins  did  send  me 
lovely  ring.     I  do  love  her  and  little  blind  girls. 
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Men  and  boys  do  make  carpets  in  mills.  Wool  grows 
on  sheep.  Men  do  cut  sheep's  wool  off  with  large  shears, 
and  send  it  to  the  mill.  Men  and  women  do  make  wool 
cloth  in  mills. 

Cotton  grows  on  large  stalks  in  fields.  Men  and  boys 
and  girls  and  women  do  pick  cotton.  We  do  make 
thread  and  cotton  dresses  of  cotton.  Cotton  has  pretty 
white  and  red  flowers  on  it.  Teacher  did  tear  her  dress. 
Mildred  does  cry.  I  will  nurse  Nancy.  Mother  will 
buy  me  lovely  new  aprons  and  dress  to  take  to  Boston. 
I  went  to  Knoxville  with  father  and  Aunt.  Bessie  is 
weak  and  little.  Mrs.  Thompson's  chickens  killed 
Leila's  chickens.  Eva  does  sleep  in  my  bed.  I  do 
love  good  girls.     Good-bye.  Helen  Keller. 

The  "  Nancy  "  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  a  large 
rag-doll,  of  which  Helen  is  very  fond.  She  has 
a  large  family  of  dolls,  and  enjoys  playing  with 
them,  and  sewing  for  them,  when  she  is  not  read- 
ing or  engaged  with  her  teacher. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  her  diary  which  speaks 
very  tenderly  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  all  the  troubles 
which  hook  and  line  bring  upon  them : 

March  8,  i8S8. 
We  had  fish  for  breakfast.  Fish  live  in  the  deep  water. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  fish  swimming  about  in  the 
water.  Men  catch  fish  with  poles  and  hooks  and  lines. 
They  put  a  little  tiny  fish  on  the  hook  and  throw  it  in 
the  water,  and  fish  does  bite  the  little  fish  and  sharp 
hook  does  stick  in  poor  fish's  mouth  and  hurt  him  much. 
I  am  very  sad  for  the  poor  fish.  Fish  did  not  know  that 
very  sharp  hook  was  in  tiny  fish.  Men  must  not  kill 
poor  fish.  Men  do  pull  fish  out  and  take  them  home, 
and  cooks  do  clean  them  very  nice  and  fry  them,  and 
then  they  are  very  good  to  eat  for  breakfast. 

It  is  slow  work,  spelling  words  with  one's  fingers, 
and  Helen  was  at  first  inclined  to  use  only  the  most 
important  words  in  a  sentence.  Thus  she  would 
say,  "  Helen,  milk,"  when  she  wanted  some  milk 
to  drink.  But  Miss  Sullivan,  who  is  as  firm  as 
she  is  sweet  and  gentle,  knew  that  the  little  girl 
would  never  learn  to  think  clearly,  and  would  never 
make  real  progress  in  acquiring  knowledge,  if 
allowed  to  express  herself  in  this  babyish  way.  Miss 
Sullivan  would  therefore  bring  the  milk,  in  order  to 
show  Helen  that  her  wish  was  understood,  but  would 
not  allow  her  to  drink  it,  until  she  had  made  a  com- 
plete sentence,  her  teacher  assisting  her.  When 
she  had  said,  "Give  Helen  some  milk  to  drink," 
she  was  permitted  to  drink  it.  As  we  have  seen, 
Helen  began  her  lessons  with  Miss  Sullivan  in 
March,  1887,  and  in  one  year  her  progress  was  so 
extraordinary  that  it  was  thought  best  to  omit  her 
regular  lessons,  when  the  month  of  March  came 
round  again. 

So  Helen  took  a  vacation  of  several  months  ;  but, 
though  her  "real "school did  not  "  keep"  during  all 
this  time,  she  did  not  cease  to  learn,  for  her  "  real  " 


schoolmistress  is  always  with  the  little  girl,  con- 
stantly talking  with  her,  and  explaining  things  to 
her.  Miss  Sullivan  is,  indeed,  "eyes  to  the  bhnd, 
and  ears  to  the  deaf,"  and  a  sweeter  and  gentler 
pair  of  eyes  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Through 
her,  Helen  learns  more  and  more  of  this  beautiful 
world  and  all  that  is  going  on  in  it. 

Helen  is  very  cheerful  and  happy  in  spite  of  her 
sad  lot;  she  does  not,  of  course,  fully  understand 
how  much  she  has  lost,  in  losing  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  it  is  best  that  she  should  not  do  so.  Some- 
times she  longs  to  see.  While  riding  in  the  cars,  not 
long  ago,  she  tried  to  look  out  of  the  car  window, 
and  said  to  her  companion,  "  I  can't  see;  I  try  to 
see,  but  I  can't  !  "  She  told  Mr.  Anagnos,  that  she 
must  see  a  doctor  for  her  eyes.  Alas  !  no  doctor 
lives  who  is  skillful  enough  to  help  little  Helen's 
eyes  and  ears.  Her  parents  and  friends  have  con- 
sulted the  most  skillful  oculists  and  aurists  ;  but 
the  doctors  all  agree  that  nothing  can  be  done  for 
her  !  She  herself  hopes  that,  as  she  grows  older, 
she  will  be  able  to  see. 

While  we  all  must  pity  her  intensely,  for  her 
sad  deprivations,  we  should  remember  that  even 
these  afflictions  have  their  bright  side,  and  while 
they  wrap  her  from  the  outer  world,  as  in  a  dark 
garment,  they  also  shield  her  from  all  unkindness, 
from  all  wickedness.  Every  one  who  comes  near 
little  Helen  is  so  moved  with  pity  for  her  infirmities 
that  all  treat  her  with  the  utmost  gentleness  —  she 
does  not  know  what  unkindness  is,  her  teacher  tells 
us,  and  we  may  fully  believe  it.  Thus,  while  she  can 
neither  see  the  trees,  nor  the  flowers,  nor  the  bright 
sunshine,  while  she  can  not  hear  the  birds  sing,  she 
knows  the  best  side  of  every  human  being,  and  only 
the  best.  She  lives  in  a  world  of  love,  and  good- 
ness, and  gentleness.  Were  we  speaking,  just  now, 
of  pityin  g  little  Helen  ?  It  may  be  she  does  not  need 
our  pity  —  perhaps  some  of  us  may  need  hers  ! 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  after  what  I  have 
said,  to  hear  that  our  little  friend  is  very  kind  to 
animals.  When  driving  in  a  carriage,  she  will  not 
allow  the  driver  to  use  a  whip  because,  as  she  says, 
"  Poor  horses  will  cry. " 

She  was  much  distressed,  one  morning,  upon 
finding  that  a  certain  dog  named  "Pearl,"  had  a 
block  of  wood  fastened  to  its  collar.  It  was 
explained  to  Helen  that  this  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  dog  from  running  away  ;  but  still 
she  was  not  satisfied,  and,  at  every  opportunity 
during  the  day,  she  would  seek  out  Pearl,  and 
carry  the  block  of  wood  herself,  that  the  dog  might 
rest  from  its  burden. 

Helen  is  very  fond  of  dress,  and  it  makes  her 
very  unhappy  to  find  a  tear  in  any  of  her  clothing. 
She  has  a  little  jacket  of  which  she  is  extremely 
proud,  and  which  she  wished  to  wear  last  summer. 
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even  when  the  weather  was  so  warm  that  she  would 
ahuost  have  melted  away  in  it.  Her  mother  said 
to  her  one  day,  "  There  is  a  poor  little  girl  who 
has  no  cloak  to  keep  her  warm.  Will  you  give  her 
yours  ? " 

Helen  immediately  began  to  take  off  the  pre- 
cious jacket,  saying,  ''  I  must  give  it  to  a  poor  little 
strange  girl.  " 

She  is  very  fond  of  children  younger  than  her- 
self, and  is  always  ready — as  I  hope  all  my  readers 
are  —  to  give  up  her  way  for  theirs.  She  loves 
little  babies,  and  handles  them  very  carefully  and 
tenderly.     When  she  is  riding  in  a  horse-car,  she 


those  great  steamboats  that  ply  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  said,  when  she  had  finished  the  tour  of 
the  vessel,  "  It  is  Mke  a  very  large  house." 

She  also  made  a  visit  to  the  Cotton  Exchange  at 
i\'Iemphis,  where  she  was  introduced  to  many  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  wrote  their  names  on  the 
blackboard.  But  she  did  not  quite  understand 
why  there  were  maps  and  blackboards  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  said  to  her  teacher,  "  Do  men  go  to 
school  ?  " 

In  June,  1888,  Helen  came  to  New  England  for  a 
stay  of  four  months,  and  great  was  her  delight  when 
she  made  her  long  anticipated  visit  to  the  Perkir.s 
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always  asks  whether  there  are  any  babies  among 
the  passengers  ;  also,  how  many  people  there  are 
in  the  car,  what  the  colors  of  the  horses  are,  and, 
most  difficult  question  of  all  to  answer,  she  de- 
mands the  names  of  the  conductor  and  driver ! 
She  also  wishes  to  know  what  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  car  window  —  so  that,  as  you  may  imagine,  her 
teacher  does  not  rest  much  while  going  about  with 
Helen.  For  talking  with  one's  fingers,  and  under- 
standing what  other  people  say  with  theirs,  is 
much  more  fatiguing  than  talking  in  the  usual 
way.  While  "  listening,"  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
one's  attention  closely  fixed  on  each  letter  as  it  is 
made  —  for  if  one  misses  a  single  letter,  the  thread 
of  the  whole  sentence  is  often  lost,  and  it  must  all 
be  repeated. 

She  asks  constantly,  when  she  is  traveling,  or 
staying  at  a  hotel,  "  What  do  you  see  ?  What  are 
people  doing  ?  " 

She  had  the  pleasure  of  going  all  over  one  of 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston.  Here  she 
found  many  people  who  could  talk  with  her  in  her 
own  finger-language.  Not  only  did  this  give  her 
the  greatest  pleasure,  but  also  much  instruction, 
for  hitherto  she  had  rarely  met  any  one  with  whom 
she  could  talk,  save  her  mother  and  teacher.  And 
so  the  doors  of  her  prison  grew  larger  and  wider, 
till  our  little  friend  seemed  to  breathe  in  more 
freedom  and  knowledge,  with  every  breath  !  You 
may  perhaps  think  it  strange  that  Helen's  father 
should  not  be  able  to  talk  much  to  her ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  more  difficult  for  men  to  learn  to  use 
the  finger-language  than  for  women.  Their  hands 
are,  of  course,  larger,  more  clumsy,  and  less  flex- 
ible;  and  perhaps  their  thoughts  do  not  move 
quite  so  nimbly.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  learned  to 
talk  to  Helen,  but  she  finds  it  rather  hard  to 
understand  him,  since  her  hand  is  small  and  his 
is  large.  I  saw  her  "listening"  to  him  one  day, 
and  she  "listened"  by  passing  her  hand  all  over 
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his,  often  straightening  out  his  fingers,  because  she 
thought  that  he  did  not  make  the  letters  correctly ! 
When  a  woman  talks  to  Helen,  she  makes  the 
letters  in  the  palm  of  Helen's  hand,  and  the  little 
girl  understands  each  one  instantly.  As  some  of 
the  letters  resemble  one  another  very  closely,  it 
seems  wonderful  that  Helen  can  distinguish  them 
so  quickly  —  much  more  rapidly  than  I  can  do,  by 
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and  Latin  words.  Indeed,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Mr.  Anagnos,  she  wrote,  "  I  do  want  to  learn  much 
about  everything."  She  is  a  wonderfully  bright 
child,  and  her  teacher,  instead  of  urging  her  to 
study,  is  often  obliged  to  coax  Helen  away  from 
some  example  in  arithmetic,  or  other  task,  lest  the 
little  girl  should  injure  her  health  by  working  too 
hard  at  her  lessons. 
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looking  at  them.  Her  little  hand  closes  very  slightly 
over  the  hand  of  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  her, 
as  each  letter  is  made  —  and  they  are  made  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  by  those  who  have  practiced  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet. 

Helen  is  very  fond  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  he  him- 
self loves  the  little  girl  very  dearly.  He  has  taught 
her  a  few  words  and  phrases  of  his  native  language 
—  Greek  —  as  she  begged  him  to  do  so.  Some  of 
these  she  spelled  for  me,  and  spelled  them  very 
fast,  too.  I  can  not  remember  all  these  words ; 
but  here  are  a  few,  which  I  wrote  down :  Good 
morning,  KaX-rj  -fjfjLepa.  Finger-ring,  Aav.TDXtotov. 
I  love  thee,  Se  ^.-cairw.  Good-bye,  Xaips.  Hair, 
Tpf/s?. 

She  has  also  learned  several  German,  French, 


The  following  letter,  which  was  written  to  her 
aunt  in  Tuscumbia,  while  Helen  was  visiting  at  the 
North,  is  interesting,  because  it  gives  some  of  the 
foreign  words  and  phrases  which  she  has  learned : 

My  Dearest  Aunt:  I  am  coming  home  very  soon, 
and  I  think  you  and  every  one  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
ray  teacher  and  me.  1  am  very  happy,  because  I  have 
learned  much  about  many  things.  I  am  studying  French 
and  German,  and  Latin  and  Greek.  Se  agapo,  is  Greek, 
and  it  means,  I  love  thee.  J'ai  une  bonne  petite  seeiir, 
is  French,  and  it  means,  I  have  a  good  little  sister.  Nous 
avons  tin  hon  pere  et  wte  bonne  mere  means.  We  have  a 
good  father  and  a  good  mother.  Puer  is  boy  in  Latin, 
and  Mutter  Ki  mother  in  German.  I  will  teach  Mildred 
many  languages  when  I  come  home. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 
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The  following  account  of  the  noises  made  by 
different  animals  has  a  sad  significance,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  written  by  one  who  can  not 
hear  even  the  loudest  peal  of  thunder,  or  the  heavy 
booming  of  cannon : 

July  14,  iSSS. 

Some  horses  are  very  mild  and  gentle,  and  some  are 
wild  and  very  cross.  I  lil;e  to  give  gentle  horse  nice, 
fresh  grass  to  eat,  because  they  will  not  bite  my  hand, 
and  I  like  to  pat  their  soft  noses.  I  think  mild  horses 
like  to  have  little  girls  very  kind  to  them.  Horses  neigh, 
and  lions  roar,  and  wolves  howl,  and  cows  mow,  and 
pigs  grunt,  and  ducks  quack,  and  hens  cackle,  and  roost- 
ers crow,  and  birds  sing,  and  crows  caw,  and  chickens 
say  "peep,"  and  babies  cry,  and  people  talk,  and  laugh, 
and  sing,  and  groan,  and  men  whistle,  and  bells  ring. 
Wlio  made  many  noises  ? 

I  wish  that  space  permitted  me  to  tell  the  read- 
ers of  St.  Nicholas  more  about  little  Helen  — 


her  letters,  she  loves  to  romp  and  play  with  other 
children,  and  enjoyed  very  much  playing  and 
studying  with  the  little  blind  children  during  her 
stay  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  near  Bos- 
ton. Here  she  met  little  Edith  Thomas,  a  child 
afflicted  in  the  same  way  as  Helen  herself;  and 
the  two  little  girls  kissed  and  hugged  each  other 
to  their  hearts'  content.  Here  she  learned  also  to 
model  in  clay,  to  make  bead-baskets,  and  to  knit 
with  four  needles.  She  was  much  pleased  with 
this  latter  accomplishment,  and  said  that  she  could 
now  knit  some  stockings  for  her  father  ! 

She  has  a  wonderfully  strong  memory,  and  sel- 
dom forgets  what  she  has  once  learned ;  and  she 
learns  very  quickly.  But  her  marvelous  progress 
is  not  due  to  her  fine  memory  alone,  but  also 
to  her  great  quickness  of  perception,  and  to  her 
remarkable  powers  of  thought.  To  speak  a 
little  more  clearly,  Helen  understands  with  sin- 
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about  some  of  her  funny  doings  and  bright  say- 
ings.- But  if  I  should  tell  you  all  the  interesting 
stories  that  I  have  heard  about  her,  they  would 
take  up  nearly  the  whole  magazine. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  is  a  healthy, 
vigorous  child,  very  tall  and  large  for  her  age,  and 
with  a  finely  developed  head.     As  you  will  see  by 


gular  rapidity,  not  only  what  is  said  to  her,  but 
even  the  feelings  and  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
about  her,  and  she  thinks  more  than  most  chil- 
dren of  her  age.  The  "  Touch  "  schoolmistress 
has  done  such  wonders  for  her  Httle  pupil  that  you 
would  scarcely  believe  how  many  things  Helen 
finds  out,  as  with  electric  quickness,  through  her 
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fingers.  She  knows  in  a  moment  whether  her  com- 
panions are  sad,  or  frightened,  or  impatient  —  in 
other  words,  she  has  learned  so  well  wliat  move- 
ments people  make  under  the  influence  of  different 
feelings  that  at  times  she  seems  to  read  our  thoughts. 
Thus,  when  she  was  walking  one  day  with  her 
mother,  a  boy  exploded  a  torpedo  which  fright- 
ened Mrs.  Keller.  Helen  asked  at  once,  "  What 
are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  Some  of  you  already  know 
that  sound  {i.  e.,  noise  of  all  sorts)  is  produced 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  striking  against  our 
organs  of  hearing  —  that  is  to  say,  the  ears;  and 
deaf  people,  even  though  they  can  hear  absolutely 
nothing,   are  still   conscious    of  these    vibrations. 


she  found  out  a  secret  that  had  baffled  all  the 
"seeing"  people  present.  She  tapped  her  fore- 
head twice,  and  spelled,  "  I  think." 

I  can  not  forbear  telling  you  one  more  anecdote 
about  her,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  pathetic  one. 
She  is  a  very  good  mimic,  and  loves  to  imitate  the 
motions  and  gestures  of  those  about  her,  and 
she  can  do  so  very  cleverly.  On  a  certain  Sunday, 
she  went  to  church  with  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, having  been  cautioned  beforehand  by  her 
teacher,  that  she  must  sit  very  quiet  during  the 
church  service.  It  is  very  bard  to  sit  perfectly 
still,  however,  when  you  can't  hear  one  word  of 
what  the  minister  is  saying,  and  little  Helen  pres- 
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Thus,  they  can  "feel"  loud  music,  probably  be- 
cause it  shakes  the  floor ;  and  Helen's  sense  of 
feeling  is  so  wonderfully  acute,  that  she  no  doubt 
learns  many  things  from  these  vibrations  of  the 
air  which  to  us  are  imperceptible. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  both  her  quick- 
ness of  touch  and  her  reasoning  powers.  The 
matron  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
exhibited  one  day,  to  a  number  of  friends,  a  glass 
lemon-squeezer  of  a  new  pattern.  It  had  never 
been  used,  and  no  one  present  could  guess  for  what 
purpose  it  was  intended.  Some  one  handed  it  to 
Helen,  who  spelled  "lemonade"  on  her  fingers, 
and  asked  for  a  drinking-glass.  When  the  glass 
was  brought,  she  placed  the  squeezer  in  proper 
position  for  use. 

The  little  maid  was  closely  questioned  as  to  how 


ently  began  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  ask  what 
was  going  on.  Mrs.  H.  told  her,  and  reminded 
her  of  Miss  Sullivan's  injunction  about  keeping 
quiet.  She  immediately  obeyed,  and  turning  her 
head  in  a  listening  attitude,  she  said,  ^' I  listen." 

The  following  letter,  to  her  mother,  shows  how 
much  progress  Helen  had  made  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage during  her  stay  at  the  North  : 

So.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  24th. 

My  Dear  Mother  :  I  think  you  will  be  very  glad 
to  know  all  about  my  visit  to  West  Newton.  Teacher 
and  I  had  a  lovely  time  with  many  kind  friends.  "West 
Newton  is  not  far  from  Boston,  and  we  went  there  in 
the  steam-cars  very  quickly. 

Mrs.  Freeman  and  Carrie,  and  Ethel  and  Frank  and 
Helen  came  to  station  to  meet  us  in  a  huge  carriage.  I 
was  delighted  to  see  my  dear  little  friends,  and  I  hugged 
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and  kissed  them.  Then  we  rode  for  a  long  time  to  see 
all  the  beautiful  things  in  West  Newton.  Many  very 
handsome  houses  and  large  soft  green  lawns  around 
them,  and  trees  and  bright  flowers  and  fountains. 

Tlie  horse's  name  was  "  Prince,"  and  he  was  gentle 
and  liked  to  trot  very  fast.  When  we  went  home  we 
saw  eight  rabbits  and  two  fat  puppies,  and  a  nice  little 
white  pony,  and  two  wee  kittens,  and  a  pretty  curly  dog 
named  "  Don."  Pony's  name  was  "MoUie,"  and  I  had 
a  nice  ride  on  her  back ;  I  was  not  afraid.  I  hope  my 
uncle  will  get  me  a  dear  little  pony  and  a  little  cart  very 
soon. 

Clifton  did  not  kiss  me,  because  he  does  not  like  to 
kiss  little  girls.  He  is  shy.  I  am  very  glad  that  Frank 
and  Clarence,  and  Robbie  and  Eddie,  and  Charles  and 
George  were  not  very  shy.  I  played  with  many  little 
girls,  and  we  had  fun.  I  rode  on  Carrie's  tricycle,  and 
picked  flowers,  and  ate  fruit,  and  hopped  and  skipped 
and  danced,  and  went  to  ride.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
came  to  see  us.  Lucy  and  Dora  and  Charles  were  born 
in  China.  I  was  born  in  America,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  was 
born  in  Greece.  Mr.  Drew  says  little  girls  in  China 
can  not  talk  on  their  fingers,  but  I  think  Avhen  I  go  to 
China  I  will  teach  them.  Chinese  nurse  came  to  see  me ; 
her  name  was  Asin.  She  showed  me  a  tiny  atze  that 
very  rich  ladies  in  China  wear,  because  their  feet  never 
grow  large.  Amah  means  a  nurse.  We  came  home  in 
horse-cars,  because  it  was  Sunday,  and  steam-cars  do 
not  go  often  on  Sunday.     Conductors  and  engineers  do 
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get  very  tired  and  go  home  to  rest.  I  saw  little  Willie 
Swan  in  the  car,  and  he  gave  me  a  juicy  pear.  He  was 
six  years  old.  What  did  I  do  when  I  was  six  years  old  ? 
Will  you  please  ask  my  father  to  come  to  train  to  meet 
teacher  and  me  ?  I  am  very  sorry  that  Eva  and  Bessie 
are  sick.  I  hope  I  can  have  a  nice  party  my  birthday, 
and  I  do  want  Carrie  and  Ethel,  and  Frank  and  Helen 
to  come  to  Alabama  to  visit  me. 

With  much  love  and  thousand  kisses. 
From  your  dear  little  daughter, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 


When  I  last  heard  of  little  Helen,  she  was  in  her 
own  happy  home,  in  the  sunny  South.  There  we 
will  leave  her,  with  many  wishes  for  her  future  wel- 
fare, and  hopes  that  she  may  yet  be  gratified  in 
her  great  desire :  "  I  do  want  to  learn  much  about 
everything." 

Miss  Sullivan  says  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach 
so  apt,  so  gentle  and  intelligent  a  pupil;  but  while 
Helen  is  dependent  upon  others  for  all  the  les- 
sons which  the  Eye  and  Ear  schoolmistresses 
have  failed  to  teach  her,  does  she  not  give  the 
world,  in  return,  a  very  wonderful  and  beautiful 
lesson  ? 

I  think  that  old  and  young  alike  may  learn 
much  from  the  daily  life  of  little  Helen  Keller. 
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UNE  NOUVELLE   LAURA  BRIDGMAN 


La  57°  Assemblee  generale  annuelle  des  membres  fondateurs  et 
donateurs  de  Perkins  Institution  a  ete  fort  remarquable  a  un  double 
titre.  —  D'abord,  Laura  Bridgman  entree  il  y  a  cinquante  ans  dans 
I'asile  celebrait  cet  anniversaire  :  dans  un  grand  hall  decore  de 
tentures  et  enguirlande  de  fleurs.  les  maitres  et  les  eleves  de  I'eta- 
blissement  offrirent  leurs  felicitations  k  Laura;  celle-ci,  visiblement 
touchee  de  toutes  ces  sympathies  que  lui  traduisait  a  mesure  son 
professeur,  epela  h  son  tour  quelques  remerciements  emus,  et  la 
ceremonie  s'acheva  par  un  beau  solo  d'orgue  auquel  la  sourde- 
muette  prit  le  plus  grand  plaisir,  car  elle  pergoit  et  comprend  -  la 
musique  par  le  rythme  et  I'arrangement  des  vibrations  du  plancher. 

Mais  Fevenement  capital  de  la  session  a  ete  I'exhibition  d'une 
autre  sourde-muette-aveugle,  la  petite  Helen  A.  Keller,  agee  de 
huit  ans.  L'enfant  emerveilla  I'assistance  par  sa  bonne  grace,  son 
enjouement,  son  naturel  exquis.  «.  Elle  lut  de  sa  main  gauche,  avec 
aisance  et  rapidite,  une  petite  histoire  et,  dans  le  meme  temps,  la 
traduisit  de  I'autre  main  a  son  professeur  qui  I'interpreta  aux  specta- 
teurs  ravis.  »  Elle  mimait  ce  recit  avec  une  telle  abondance  de 
gestes,  «  une  expression  tellement  eloquente  de  tout  le  corps  qu'elle 
parut  veritablement  inspiree  ». 

Helen  A.  Keller  est  nee  en  1880,  a  Alabama.  Privee  des  I'age  de 
dix-neuf  mois  de  Touie  et  de  la  vue,  c'est  au  mois  de  mars  1887 
seulement  qu'elle  fut  conflee  par  sa  famille  aux  soins  de  miss  Anna 
Sullivan,  eleve  et  amie  de  M.  Anagnos,  le  directeur  de  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. Le  jeune  professeur  se  mit  k  I'oeuvre  et  entreprit  de  refaire 
sur  Helene  la  fameuse  experience  que  son  illustre  devancier,  le  doc- 
teur  Howes,  avait  tentee  sur  Laura  Bridgman  avec  la  reussite  que 
Ton  salt.  La  taghe  etait  singulierement  facilitee  par  cela  meme  que 

!*- 

■1.  D'apres  le  Yiftl/'SeBenth  annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massaoiiiisetts  School  for  the  Blind,  septembre  1S8S. 

2.  Oil  plaUil-i^  co7nprenait :  Laura  Bridgmaa  est  morte  le  24  mai  dernier,  a  cin- 
quante-neuf  aij^ 
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la  voie  etait  ouverte,  les  precedes  connus  et  leur  efficacite  verifiee. 
De  la  sorte,  bien  des  tatonnements  ont  pu  etre  evites.  Au  surplus, 
I'intelligence  peu  commune  du  sujet,  servie  par  une  curiosite  tou- 
jours  eii  eveil  et  par  une  ardeur  pour  I'etude  que  Ton  doit  sans  cesse 
moderer,  offrait  un  terrain  admirablement  propice.  Et  c'est  ainsi 
qu'apres  huit  mois  la  petite  infirme  pouvait  passer  de  I'usage  de  la 
troisieme  personne  («  Helene  veut  du  lait  »)  a  I'emploi  de  la  premiere 
(c(  je  veux  du  lait  »),  et  apres  cinq  mois  seulement  ecrire  ces  lettres 
6tonnantes  dont  le  rapport  nous  donne  la  reproduction  auto- 
graphiee. 

M.  Anagnos  nous  apprend  que  «  pendant  I'annee  ecoulee  son 
vocabulaire  s'est  enrichi  de  trois  mille  mots  ».  Bien  qu'au  premier 
regard  un  tel  chiffre  puisse  paraltre  excessif,  il  faudrait,  avant  de 
le  conlester,  savoir  combien  de  mots  comprend  le  vocabulaire  d'un 
enfant  de  huit  ans,  et  surtout  tenir  compte  de  la  remarquable  intel- 
ligence d'Helene  et  des  circonstances  tout  a  fait  particulieres  dans 
lesquelles  elle  s'est  trouvee  placee. 

Comme  L.  Bridgman,  elle  goute  beaucoup  la  musique  qu'elle  per- 
Qoit  dela  meme  maniere.  «  L'ete  dernier,  dit  M.  Anagnos,  assistant 
k  un  de  nos  concerts  hebdomadaires,  elle  fut  tellement  enlevee  par 
la  cadence  de  la  musique  qu'on  eut  beaucoup  de  peine  a  Tempecher 
de  danser.  »  Aussi  bien  elle  adore  la  danse,  que  lui  ont  apprise  ses 
petites  compagnes.  —  Son  cerveau  est  continuellement  en  travail; 
et,  soit  qu'elle  lise,  soit  qu'elle  reflechisse,  soit  qu'elle  dorme,  tou- 
jours  et  invariablement  elle  epelle  avec  ses  doigts  ses  perceptions, 
ses  pensees  ou  ses  reves.  —  Par  I'habitude  elle  a  acquis  une  grande 
dexterite  dans  le  maniement  de  I'alphabet  tactile;  grace  aux  sym- 
boles  abreviatifs  qu'elle  s'est  crees,  elle  lit  et  s'exprime  avec  une 
rapidite  surprenante.  Un  des  traits  les  plus  curieux  de  sa  nature  est 
son  instinct  d'imitation  :  souvent  il  lui  arrive  d'emettre  des  sons 
gutturaux,  comme  si  elle  chantait;  d'autres  fois  elle  se  penche  sur 
un  volume  d'un  air  absorbe  et  feint  de  lire  en  remnant  les  levres. 
Elle  peut  encore  reproduire  avec  beaucoup  d'exactitude  le  geste  et 
I'attitude  d'une  statue  qui  frappe  son  attention. 

Au  moral,  c'est  une  enfant  d'un  excellent  naturel,  patiente,  affec- 
tueuse,  pleine  de  bonne  humeur.  Elle  est,  ajoute  le  rapport,  «  pure 
comme  le  lys  de  la  vallee,  innocente  et  gaie  comme  les  oiseaux  de 
I'air  et  les  agneaux  des  champs  ».  A  ce  ton  il  ne  serait  pas  impossible 
de  deviner,  si  Ton  ignorait  ce  detail,  que  I'excellent  dir'ecteur  est  un 
compatriote  de  Pindare  :  il  ne  se  possede  pas,  I'enthousiasme  le 
possede,  et  son  recit  est  une  ode  bien  plus  qu'un  proces -verbal. 
Tout  a  I'heure  il  deplorait  ainsi   le  malheur  de  la  petite  infirme  : 
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«  EUe  ne  pouvait  plus  entendre  le  chant  des  oiseaux  et  le  doux  babil 
de  sa  mere  aimante;  elle  ne  pouvait  plus  voir  la  beaute  des  fleurs  et 
le  visage  souriant  des  gens  de  son  entourage.  »  Void  maintenant 
comme  il  celebre  sa  delivrance  :  «  Le  petit  prisonnier  fut  triom- 
phalement  delivre  et  devint  tout  d'un  coup  citoyen  du  monde.  » 
Apres  cela,  lorsqu'il  declare  gravement  et  simplement  :  «  II  n'y  a 
pas  la  moindre  exageration  dans  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  dit  au  sujet 
d'Helene,  »  on  est  tente  de  n'en  rien  croire,  tant  I'assertion  parait 
extraordinaire.  Mais  toute  mefiance  disparait  si  Ton  prend  le  i^apport 
simple  et  lumineux  de  miss  Sullivan.  Nous  en  detachons  les  points 
les  plus  importants,  et  Ton  verra  que  I'exaltation  de  M.  Anagnos 
peut  en  une  certaine  mesure  se  justifler. 

Un  premier  rapport,  Fan  dernier,  avait  donne  un  resume  rapide 
des  progres  d'Helene  Keller  depuis  le  2  mars  jusqu'au  l'-'  octobre 
1887;  celui-ci  le  continue  et  nous  conduit  jusqu'au  i<"  octobre  1888. 

Pendant  toute  I'annee  derniere,  Helens  a  joui  d'une  sante  parfaite; 
elle  est  devenue  grande  et  forte  pour  son  age.  L'examen  de  ses  yeux 
et  de  ses  oreilles  par  des  specialistes  autorises  a  demontre  d'une 
fagon  peremptoire  qu'elle  est  incapable  d'eprouver  la  moindre  sen- 
sation de  lumiere  ou  de  son.  Les  autres  sens  ont  fait  des  progres 
visibles,  et  tout  d'abord  le  gout  et  I'odorat.  On  ne  peut  dire  au  juste 
en  quelle  mesure  ces  deux  sens  servent  a  Helene  comme  moyens 
d'information  pour  connaitre  les  qualites  physiques  des  corps.  Tou- 
tefois  il  parait  probable  que  pour  elle  chaque  objet  a  sa  marque 
olfactive.  «  En  entrant  dans  une  serre,  sa  physionomie  devient 
radieuse,  et,  guidee  seulement  par  I'odorat,  elle  peut  dire  le  nom 
des  fleurs  qui  lui  sont  familieres.  »  Elle  possede  a  un  haut  degre  la 
memoiredes  odeurs,  qu'elle  imagine  avec  une  vivacite  remarquable. 
«  Souvent  le  parfum  d'une  fleur  ou  d'un  fruit  suffit  pour  lui  rappeler 
quelque  heureux  evenement  de  sa  vie  domestique.  »  Ce  sens  qui 
occupe  assez  peu  de  place  dans  I'existence  des  voyants  s'est,  par 
une  sorte  de  balancement,  affine  chez  Helene. 

Cette  remarque  s'applique  mieux  encore  au  toucher  qui  est  devenu 
d'une  acuite  et  d'une  delicatesse  tout  a  fait  extraordinaires.  Non 
seulement  elle  est  capable  de  reconnaitre  ses  amis  par  le  simple 
attouchement  de  leurs  mains  ou  de  leurs  vetements,  mais  encore 
elle  decouvre  de  la  meme  maniere  I'etat  d'esprit  des  personnes  qui 
I'entourent,  ayant  appris  a  associer  certains  mouvements  muscu- 
laires  k  I'idee  de  joie,  de  chagrin  ou  de  tristesse.  A  cet  egard  le  petit 
fait  suivant  rapporte  par  miss  Sullivan  est  tres  instructif  : 

C'etait  k  Cincinnati.  Plusieurs  medecins  «  essayaient  de  determiner 
d'une  fagon  positive  si  oui  ou  non  Helene  pouvait  percevoir  les  sons. 
TOiiE  ssviii.  —  1889.  12 
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Toutes  les  personnes  presentes  furent  tres  etonnees  de  voir  qu'elle 
distinguait  non  seulemerit  un  coup  de  sifflet,  mais  aussi  le  moindre 
changement  de  ton  dans  la  voix.  Elle  tournait  la  tete,  souriait,  se 
comportait  en  un  mot  comnie  si  elle  avait  entendu  tout  ce  qui  se 
disait.  Je  me  tenais  en  ce  moment  aupres  d'elle,  ayant  ses  mains 
dans  les  miennes.  Pensant  que,  selon  toutes  probabilites,  elle  rece- 
vait  de  moi  ses  impressions,  je  plagai  ses  mains  sur  la  table  et  me 
retirai  a  I'autre  extremite  de  la  chambre.  Les  medecins  reprirent 
alors  leurs  experiences,  mais  le  resultat  ne  fut  plus  du  tout  le  meme. 
Helene  demeurait  immobile  au  milieu  d'eux,  sans  montrer  par  le 
moindre  signe  qu'elle  comprenait  que  Ton  continuait.  Surmapriere, 
un  de  ces  messieurs  prit  sa  main  et  Ton  recommenga.  Cette  fois  sa 
contenance  se  modiflait  lorsqu'on  lui  adressait  la  parole,  mais  ne 
presentait  pas  un  eclat  de  tous  les  traits  comme  lorsque  je  tenais 
moi-meme  ses  mains.  » 

Void  un  autre  fait  plus  curieux  encore  parce  qu'il  suppose  uno 
serie  de  raisonnements  et  d'inductions  plus  complexes  :  «  Pendant 
que  nous  etions  a  Brewster,  Helene  nous  accompagna,  mon  amie  et 
moi,  au  cimetiere.  Elle  examinait  les  tombes  I'une  apres  I'autre  et 
paraissait  heureuse  lorsqu'elle  avait  reussi  a  dechiffrer  un  nom... 
Son  attention  ayant  ete  attire  par  une  pierre  qui  portait  en  relief  le 
nom  de  Florence,  elle  se  laissa  glisser  k  terre  comme  si  elle  regar- 
dait  quelque  chose,  puis  tournant  vers  moi  un  visage  altere,  elle 
me  demanda  :  «  Oil  est  la  pauvre  petite  Florence?  »  Comme  j'esqui- 
vais  la  question,  elle  s'adressa  a  mon  amie  :  «  L'avez-vous  beaucoup 
pleuree,  cette  pauvre  petite  Florence?...  Je  pense  qu'elle  est  tout  a 
fait  morte.  Qu'est-ce  qui  I'a  mise  dans  le  grand  trou?  »  Florence 
etait  la  fille  de  mon  amie;  mais  Helene  I'ignorait,  et  ne  savait  meme 
pas  que  mon  amie  eiit  eu  une  fille.  A  notre  retour  k  la  maison,  elle 
courut  au  reduit  oil  etaient  enfermes  ses  jouets,  prit  une  petite  voi- 
ture  et  une  couchette  qu'on  lui  avail  donnees  pour  mettre  ses  pou- 
pees  et  les  trainant  vers  mon  amie,  elle  lui  dit  :  «  Ce  sent  celles  de 
la  pauvre  petite  Florence!  »  G'etait  parfaitement  exact,  bien  que 
nous  ne  puissions  comprendre  comment  elle  I'avait  devine.  »  Les 
emotions  meme  les  plus  legeres  sent  de  la  sorte  ressenties  et  reper- 
cutees  par  elle  avec  une  grande  force.  G'est  ainsi  que  «  la  premiere 
fois  qu'elle  entra  dans  un  cimetiere,  ses  yeux  s'emplirent  de  lar- 
mes  ».  Pourtant  elle  ne  savait  absolument  rien  de  la  mort;  mais  la 
main  de  son  pi'ofesseur  s'etait  involontairement  contractee  d'une 
fagon  particuliere  sous  I'influence  des  idees  tristes  que  suggere  la 
vue  des  tombeaux,  et  ces  mouvements,  dont  miss  Sullivan  ne  s'etait 
peut-etre  pas  apergue,  avaient  suffl,  interpretes  par  Helene,  pour 
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porter  le  trouble  dans  son  esprit,  au  point  d'exciter  ses  larmes. 

II  semble  bien  qu'elle  pense  toujours  a  I'aide  de  mots,  ce  qui  d'ail- 
leurs  s'explique  aisement,  etant  donnee  son  education.  «  Du  jour  oil 
elle  comprit  que  cliaque  objet  a  un  nom,  je  lui  parlai  comme  j'au- 
rais  fait  si  elle  eut  pu  m' entendre;  seulementau  lieu  de  m'adresser 
a  ses  oreilles,  je  m'adressais  a  ses  doigts.  »  Grace  a  son  exeellente 
memoire  elle  retient  les  mots  nouveaux  avec  une  extreme  facilite. 
«  Etant  allee  k  la  Convention  medicale  de  Cincinnati,  elle  epela  au 
retour  a  son  professeur  plus  de  cent  mots  d'une  fagon  tres  cor- 
recte.  »  Son  bagage  s'est  en  outre  accru  d'un  grand  nombre  de  termes 
frangais,  allemands,  latins  ou  grecs  qu'elle  recueille  avidement 
chaque  fois  que  I'occasion  s'en  presente.  —  Au  debut  I'enfant  avait 
une  tendance  marquee  a  n'expriraer  dans  chaque  phrase  que  les 
mots  importants  (Helene  lait;  Helene  dormir);  I'education  Fa  cor- 
rigee  sur  ce  point,  comme  elle  I'a  habituee  a  varier  et  a  nuancer  ses 
phrases. 

Maintenant,  tous  ces  mots,  comment  les  apprend-elle?  Pour  ce 
qui  est  des  termes  concrets,  rien  de  plus  simple.  On  lui  fait  toucher 
un  objet  en  le  lui  nommant.  Son  idee  de  I'objet  contient  alors  uni- 
quement  la  sensation  tactile  eveillee  par  I'objet.  Une  pomme,  par 
example,  est  une  chose  ronde,  lisse,  sans  angles,  donnant  une  cer- 
taine  impression  de  chaleur  ou  de  froid.  Puis,  peu  k  peu,  I'idee  se 
complete  par  Fadjonclion  d'elements  nouveaux,  k  mesure  que  des 
proprietes  nouvelles  sont  decouvertes  :  la  pomme  «  crolt  sur  les 
arbres,  qui  croissent  dans  les  vergers;  quand  les  pommes  sont 
mures  elles  tombent  sur  le  gazon;  elles  ne  rebondissent  pas;  elles 
roulent  comme  une  balle;  la  pulpe  en  est  douce  et  jute  use;  nous 
mangeons  la  pulpe  des  pommes;  j'airae  les  pommes  ».  —  Les  mots 
abstraits  ont  ete  appris  et  compris  de  la  meme  maniere,  «  bien  plus 
par  association  et  repetition,  nous  dit  miss  A.  Sullivan,  que  par  mes 
exphcations  propres  ».  Voici  quelques  exemples.  Helene  brise  un 
jour  une  poupee  qu'elle  aimait  beaucoup,  et  se  met  a  pleurer.  «  Je 
lui  dis  :  Le  professeur  est  chagrin.  .»  Apres  quelques  repetitions  de 
ce  mot  dans  des  circonstances  analogues,  elle  a  appris  a  I'associer 
a  I'etat  affectif  correspondant.  —  v.  Le  mot  aimer  a  ete  acquis  par 
association  avec  des  caresses.  »  —  «  Un  jour  je  lui  posai  une  ques- 
tion fort  simple  a  laquelle  elle  pouvait  fournir  une  reponse  conve- 
nable.  Ehe  commenga,  selon  la  coutume  des  enfants,  par  repondre 
au  hasard.  Je  la  grondai  et  elle  demeura  immobile  montrant  claire- 
ment  par  I'expression  de  son  visage  qu'elle  essayait  de  reflechir.  Je 
touchai  alors  son  front,  et  j'epelai  :  «  Reflechissez.  »  C'etait  la  pre- 
miere fois  que  j'employais  ce  mot;  mais  la  connexion  avec  Facte  de 
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mediter  etait  si  forte  qu'IIeleiie  sembla  etre  plus  vivement  impres- 
sionnee  que  lorsque  je  place  un  objet  dans  sa  main  en  le  iui  nom- 
mant.  Depuis  lors  elle  emploie  toujours  le  mot  «  reflechir  »  d'une 
maniere  intelligente.  » 

Un  dernier  exemple  montrei'a  mieux  encore  la  genese  des  idees 
abstraites  dans  son  cerveau.  II  s'agit  de  I'idee  de  la  mort.  Anterieu- 
rement  a  la  visite  au  cimetiere  dont  nous  avons  parle  tout  a  I'heure, 
H61ene  ayait  tenu  dans  ses  mains  un  oiseau  et  un  poussin  morts.  A 
ce  moment,  pour  elle,  etre  mort  c'etait  etre  immobile  et  rigide,  rien 
de  plus.  Peu  apres,  elle  allait  voir  regulierement  un  cheval  malade 
dont  les  hennissements  plaintifs  la  remplissaient  de  chagrin;  un  jour 
on  Iui  apprend  que  le  cheval  est  mort  :  on  I'a  abattu,  puis  enterre; 
la  mort  a  du  iui  apparaitre  alors  comme  quelque  chose  de  doulou- 
reux; cette  impression  s'est  renforcee  apres  qu'on  I'eut  conduite 
deux  fois  dans  un  cimetiere.  Peu  a  peu  par  la  conversation  et  la 
reflexion  son  idee  s'est  precisee;  elle  la  resume  ainsi  dans  une  lettre 
qu'elle  ecrivait  a  sa  mere  au  sujet  de  Florence  :  «  La  pauvre  petite 
Florence  est  morte.  Elle  etait  tres  malade  et  elle  est  morte.  Mrs  H. 
pleura  beaucoup  sa  chere  petite  fllle.  Elle  est  dans  la  terre,  dans  un 
grand  trou,  et  elle  est  pourrie,  et  elle  est  glacee.  »  On  voit  ici  tres 
clairement  les  etapes  successives  que  parcourt  sa  representation  : 
elle  s'est  formee  lentement,  par  une  accumulation  d'experiences 
ayant  toutes  un  caractere  commun,  a  savoir  d'etre  exprimees  par  le 
meme  mot.  —  Quant  aux  noms  abstraits  des  couleurs  qui  I'evien- 
nent  assez  frequemment  dans  ses  lettres  («  la  petite  Mildred  a  les 
yeux  profonds  et  hleus;  ses  joues  sont  roses,  ses  cheveux  luisants  et 
dores  »),  on  aimerait  savoir  quelle  signification  Helene  leur  attri- 
bue;  le  rapport  est  muet  sur  ce  point.  Peut-etre  n'ont-ils  pour  elle 
aucun  sens;  cela  est  assez  douteux;il  semble  plus  probable  qu'ils 
en  ont  un,  mais  totalement  different  du  notre,  et  qu'ils  repondent 
h.  des  qualites  des  objets  que  nous  ne  percevons  pas. 

Une  grande  partie  de  I'annee  a  ete  employee  a  des  voyages,  a  des 
visiles  et  a  des  lecons  de  choses,  un  peu  a  I'aventure,  la  nervosite 
d'Helene  ne  permettant  pas  de  I'astreindre  ci  un  programme  regulier 
et  systematique.  «  J'aiessaye,  ecrit  son  professeur,  d'etendre  les 
limites  de  son  intelligence,  d'elargir  le  champ  de  ses  experiences,  et 
de  Iui  faciliter  de  plus  en  plus  le  commerce  avec  ses  semblables; 
je  me  suis  constamment  efforcee  de  la  rendre  capable  de  causer 
sans  difflculte  avec  les  personnes  a  qui  I'alphabet  tactile  est  devenu 
familier,  et  d'ecrire  ses  pensees.  Dans  ce  but  je  I'ai  fortement  en- 
couragee  a  tenir  un  journal  de  ses  actions.  »  —  Son  ardeur 
pour  I'etude  n'a  fait  que  s'accroitre  et  Ton  a  du  supprimer  les 
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leQons  d'arithmetique  qui  la  passionnaient  trop  et  la  fatiguaient. 

Elle  est  fort  bieii  douee  du  cote  de  rimagination.  Un  jour  elle 
reconnut  immediatement  un  singe  empaille;  cependant  elle  ne  con- 
naissait  ces  animaux  que  par  les  descriptions,  minulieuses  il  est 
vrai,  qu'on  lui  en  avait  faites.  Une  autre  fois,  I'apporte  son  profes- 
seur,  «  j'essayai  de  lui  peindre  I'aspect  d'un  chameau,  mais  comme 
on  ne  nous  permit  pas  de  toucher  a  I'animal,  je  craignais  qu'elle  ne 
se  fit  une  idee  peu  exacte  de  sa  forme.  Qaelques  jours  apres,  cepen- 
dant, comme  j'entendais  du  bruit  dans  la  salle  d'etude,  j'accourus  et 
jetrouvai  Helenek  quatre  pattes,  avec  un  oreiller  sur  le  dos  figurant 
une  double  eminence;  entre  les  deux  bosses  elle  avait  place  sa  pou- 
pee,  et  se  promenait  gravement.  Je  lui  demandais  ce  qu'elle  faisait 
Ici :  «  Ah!  me  dit-elle,  je  suis  un  bien  amusant  chameau.  » 

Chose  curieuse,  au  rebours  de  ce  qui  arrive  presque  toujours  chez 
les  aveugles,  «  elle  apprecie  assez  mal  les  distances  et  les  rapports 
de  position  entre  les  objets.  Je  I'ai  vue  souvent  faire  plusieurs  fois 
le  tour  d'une  charabre  h  la  recherche  d'un  objet  qu'elle  avait  pose 
quelques  minutes  avant  sur  une  chaise  ou  sur  une  table.  » 

Cette  aptitude  se  trouve  au  contraire  developpee  a  un  rare  degre 
chez  un  autre  petite  sourde-aveugle,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  recemment 
entree  a  I'Asile  de  Boston,  et  a  qui  le  Rapport  consacre  quelques 
pages.  Edith  n'a  d'ailleurs  rien  de  commun  avec  Helene  que  I'age 
et  I'infirmite;  le  reste,  caractere  et  developpement  mental,  different 
absolument.  En  raison  de  ces  divergences,  la  comparaison  serait 
instructive.  Nous  ne  le  ferons  pas  aujourd'hui  et  nous  attendrons  le 
prochain  rapport  qui  nous  apportera  sans  aucun  doute  les  eclaircis- 
sements  attendus.  Nous  ne  raconterons  pas  non  plus  tous  les  inci- 
dents du  voyage  d'Helene,  sa  visite  au  president  Cleveland  et  au 
professeur  Graham  Bell,  son  sejour  au  bord  de  la  mer,  puis  au  Kin- 
dergarten de  Boston,  etc.  :  cela  serait  inutile.  Nous  bornons  ici  cette 
analyse.  Nous  voulions  indiquer  simplement  les  points  qui  touchent 
d'une  maniere  directe  a  la  psychologic.  Ce  que  nous  avons  rapporte 
sufflt  pour  montrer  I'interet  des  problemes  que  I'histoire  d'Helene 
A.  Keller  souleve,  et  qu'une  observation  prolongee  et  plus  minu- 
tieuse  pourra  resoudre. 

L.  Belugou. 
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WITH    SUPPLEiViEI^T. 


SATURDAY  MORNING.  MAY  17,  1890. 

A  Second  Xjaura  SSi-asigiiaaEi. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Howe  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston  years  ago  taught 
tliat  poor  little  deaf,  dumb  ajid  blind  girl 
from  New  Hampshire  how  to  read  and 
write,  many  Bostonians  well  remember  the 
vouder  and  admiration  the  achievement  ex- 
cited from  scientists  and  philanthropists  the 
world  over.  The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman 
was  regarded  as  almost  a  miracle.  But  tbat 
achievement,  marvelous  though  it  was, 
is  surpassed  in  the  case  of  little 
Helen  Keller  of  Alabama,  who  a 
few  years  ago  was  as  helpless  and 
as  hopeless  as  ever  Laura  Bridgman  w^as,  but 
to-day,  thanks  to  a  devoted  teacher  and  the 
methods  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  can  not 
Dnly  read,  but  actually  speak.  This  is  an 
ichievemaiit  which  has  no  known  parallel, 
and  it  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  that  noble 
.Bcliool  in  which  Dr.  Howe  nearly  60  years  ago 
began  his  work  of  making  science  serve  hu- 
manity. Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  the 
teacher,  who  for  two  years  and  more 
has  had  the  little  girl  in  charge,  and 
has  led  her  mind  from  darkness  into  light. 
U  is  already  apparent  that  Helen  Keller  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, and  their  expansion  now  that  she  has 
once  gained  the  power  of  speech  will  here- 
after be  comparatively  easy.  The  story  of 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  child  is  related  in 
RDother  column.  Our  readers  are  certain  to 
End  it  of  absorbing  interest. 


A  MARVEL. 


Helen  Keller,  Deaf,  Blind  and  Dumb, 
Speaks  intelligibly. 


The  Only  Well  Authenticated  Case 
of  the  Eind  on  Eecord. 


Wonderful  Results  of  Patient  and 
Intelligent  Teaching. 


Journal     Reporter's     ConversatioH 
With  the  Little  GirL 


'The  mnltitade  wondered  when  they  saw  tlie 
tlTimb  npeak."  say  tho  Scriptures.  Certainly 
tlio  tnultitade  who  live  amid  the  whirl  and  tu- 
mult of  thU  busy  nineteenth  century,  even 
with  its  marveioos  scientific  iuventlons, 
hare  not  expeole'i  to  see  such  a  miracle 
as  that  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  But  almost  a 
miracle  has  been  wrouitht:  for,  right  here  in 
Boston,  Helen  Keller  of  Xuscumbia,  Ala.,  the 
blind,  deaf  and  damb  tnrl  upon  whose  remarka- 
ble mental  qualifications  comment  has  before 
been  made  in  ihese  columns,  has  within  the  last 
sii  weeks  been  tanelit  to  speali  intelligibly. 
This  is  the  only  well  authenticated  case  of  the 
kind  that  liis  ever  been  known  in 
tho  world,  and  transcends  In  its  marvel- 
ous element  the  case  of  Laura  BriJg- 
man.  The  quickness  with  which  Helen 
Keller  has  always  imbibed  knowledge 
seems  little  less  than  a  miracle,  ^o  child  in  the 
lull  possession  ol  her  faculties  ever  made  such 
quick  strides,  it  is  said,  and  what  she  learned  she 
retained.  In  one  year  she  acquired  a  vocabulary 
of  1 500  words.the  average  vocabulary  being  from  j 
1200  to  1400  words,  even  of  those  who  can  see,  \ 
Her  great  efforts  to  make  herself  understood 
and  her  discouraeement  at  failure  convinced 
her  relatives  that  a  tremendous  intellectual 
force  must  be  locked  up  within  her,  for  which  ap 
outlet  must  ho  found,  or  the  child  die.  Her 
family  consulted  with  Mr.  M.  Anagnos  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  and  he  sent  to  them,  as  a  teacher  for 
the  child.  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  who  has 
continued  her  teacher  and  constant  companion 
ever  since.  Possessed  of  a  very  nervous  temner- 
ament,  it  has  always  been  feared  that  her  studies 
would  affect  her  physical  health,  and  they  have 
been  restricted  as  much  as  possible.  But  she  is 
tireless  in  her  search  for  information.'  and  her 
hunger  for  knowledge  is  insatiate.  She  has 
not  the  slightest  perception  of  light  or  sound, 
being  totally  deaf  and  blind.  But  the 
acuteness  of  her  remaining  senses,  and  especial- 
ly that  of  touch  and  feeling  generally,  has  been 
bronght  to  perfection  by  constant  exercise. 
She  recognizes  her  friends  as  soon  as  she  comes 
In  contact  with  them,  either  with  their  hands 
or  dress,  and  not  the  faintest  oaor  es- 
capes her.  She  is  passionately  fond  of 
musio  and  dancing.  She  is  made  aware  of  the 
former  by  the  Titrations  of  the  floor,  and  of  the 
latter  by  reeling  the  motions  of  the  feet  and  the 
bonding  of  the  knees  of  her  partner.  Her 
vocabulary  has  now  Increased  to  over 
three  thousand  words,  which  she  can 
spell  without  a  mistake  and  employ  accurately 
in  composition.  "  I  must  le.irn  many  things  "  is 
one  of  her  favorite  expressions,  and  she  has  ac- 
qaireU  a  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Latin 
and  Greek  that  is  remarkable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. She  has  been  an  object  of  groat 
interest  to  srientitic  men  throughout  this 
country,  and  they  have  even  come  from  abroad 
to  study  her  case,  every  new  development  in 
which  Is  eagerly  watched  lor  Dy  them.  Bat  to 
come  down  to  the  latest  development— the  power 
to  speaK. 

A  representative  of  The  Journal  had  an  inter- 
esting con  versixtion  yesterday  with  Miss  Sullivan. 
who  has  been  Helen's  teacher  for  the  past  three 
ye.'irs.  Miss  Suliivau  expressed  much  surprise 
and  regret  that  the  wonderful  development 
which  has  been  effected  had  become  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,  for  it  had  been  Helen's  and 
her  own  desire  to  keep  ihe  matter  secret 
lor  a  few  weeks  longer  in  oraer  to  sur- 
prise her  parents  when  slie  returns  to  her 
Southern  home.  "However,"  she  continued, 
"  as  the  fact  ttiat  Helen  has  learned  to  talk  has 
been  stated  in  The  Journal,  it  seems  impossible 
to  preserve  secrecy  any  longer,  and  I  have  there- 
fore no  objection  to  giving  you  more  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  matter. 

In  the  firat  r.htcc,  let  ine  correct  some  falsa 
Impressions  that  are  prevalent.  Helen  is  not 
a  regular  nupil  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  being  under  the  care  of  a 
private  teacher  there.  She  is  there 
.simply  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
apnaratus  which  the  institution  contains  and 
for  those  other  advantages  desirable  for  a 
child  in  her  condition,  in  the  possession  of 
which  this  city  of  Boston  excels  all 
other%    I  have  the_whDlp.  eliaree  of_her,  and, 


my  salary  is  paid  by  her  father,  so  you  can  see 
she  is  not  a  pupil  of  the  institution.  Her  parents 
reside  in  TuhCumbia,  Ala.  Jtler  father  sent  North 
for  a  teaclier,  and  i  went  South  and  taught  hor 
in  her  own  liomo  for  two  years.  Then  \re  came 
North,  and  to  Boston  about  the  15ih  of  last  Oc- 
tober. 

Helen  has  known  for  a  long  time  tbat  other 
people  spoUe,  and  has  heen  very  ea^erto  learn  to 
talk  herself.  For  instance,  she  haa  tried  to  say 
mamma  and  pana,  accentiner  the  first  syllahle. 
She  had  tried  this  by  placing  her  hand  on  my 
throat  and  lips,  getting  the  motion  of  them  and 
duplicating  it 

Tho  knowledge  that  people  who  were  deaf 
could  speak  has  been  coming  to  her  gradually 
eyer  since  last  October ;  but.  it  was  not  until  she 
heard  the  story  of  a  child  in  Norway  who  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who,  it  was 
said,  had  learned  to  talk,  that  she 
really  felt  that  she  could  learn.  Shebecan  to 
make  sound.?,  but  they  were  quite  unpleasant 
and  did  not  really  constitute  talk.  I  then  con- 
cluded to  take  her  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  who  is 
Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  And,  by 
the  way,  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  take  her 
to  Miss  Fuller  as  the  Principal  of  that 
school,  but  to  Miss  Fuller  an  an  indiyidual. 
I  asked  her  If  it  woulu  be  possible  for  Heleu  to 
learn  to  speak.  Miss  Fuller  answered  that  she 
certainly  could  be  tautrht  to  talk,  and  she  began 
Immediately  to  teach  her.  Of  course  she  could 
not  understand  Miss  Fuller,  and  I  have  acted 
as  interpreter.  Her  sense  of  touch  Is 
very  acute.  So  I  would  spoil  the  words  out  to 
her  on  her  hands  with  my  hands,  and  she  would 
follow  my  directions.  For  instance,  I  would  say 
to  her  in  that  way,  '  Miss  1^'uller  wants  you  to 
put  your  tongue  in  the  roof  of  your  mouth,' 
and  she  would  do  so. 

At  her  first  lesson,  Miss  Fuller  gaye  her  the 
same  words,  mamma  and  papa,  which  she  had 
heen  trying  to  say.  teaching  her  to  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  lastsyllable,  or,  in  other -words,  show- 
ing her  the  length  of  the  syllables.  You  see  that 
in  those  two  words  the  child  aciiuired  the 
sounds  of  m,  p  and  a,  and  when  she  had  got 
those  sounds  of  course  she  could  say  a  great 
many  other  words  containing  that  combination 
of  letters.  In  that  same  lesson  she  was  given 
the  words  is  and  it,  which  gave  her 
the  sounds  of  short  i,  s  andt;  and  with  that 
combination  she  could  make  any  word  with 
that  combination  of  letters.  The  more  words 
she  learned,  the  greater  fluency  she  ac- 
quired. She  will  be  10  years  old  in 
June,  hut  has  a  wonderful  command  of  lan- 
guage. Feiy  children  12  years  old,  or  even 
,  older,  have  the  command  of  language  that  she 
I  has.  Her  triple  affliction  came  upon  her  when 
j  she  was  19  months  old,  ana  was  the  result  of  a 
I  congestion  of  tho  brain  and  the  stomach.  In 
her  second  lesson  she  acquired  the  sound  of  long 
o  and  of  o  in  boot.  She  has  seen  Miss  Fuller 
only  eleven  times  iri  all,  although  of  course  she 
has  had  to  be  drilled  a  great  deal  by  me  between 
her  lessons.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Fuller, 
who  has  been  very  kind  indeed." 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation,  its  subject, 
the  child  upon  whom  such  a  marvel  has  been 
wrought,  came  bounding  into  the  room  and 
seated  herself  in  Miss  Sullivan's  lap,  with  a 
lavish  show  of  afiection  which  proved 
how  much  attached  she  had  become 
to  her  teacher  and  companion.  Physically  and 
mentally  Helen  Keller  is  in  no  way  behind  the 
child  of  her  years.  She  is  wonderfully  pretty,  and 
has  a  very  intelligent  face  upon  which  is  pictured 
with  the  greatest  clearness  every  emotion.  Not- 
withstaudme  the  rapidity  of  her  physical 
development  her  frame  is  fitly  proportioned, 
her  stature  erect,  her  features  symmetrical  and 
her  figure  wonderfully  graceful.  Seated  in  Mi.ss 
Sullivan 'slap, with  her  long  hair  flowing  over  her 
shoulders,  she  immediately  entered  mto  a  con- 
versation, Mis."  Sullivan  acting  as  interpreter. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  tho  writer  had  been 
just  a  little  sceptical  in  regard  to 
the  girl's  ability  to  speak  understand- 
msly.  He  had  heard  of  similar  wonderful 
oases,  but  had  never  seen  tho  subjects,  and  had 
understood  that  their  alleged  talk  was  a  suc- 
cession of  very  disagreeable  and  almost  auiu- 
telligible  sounds.  It  was  with  great 
surprise,  therefore,  that  he  heard 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  the  child  before 
him  the  question,  addressed  to  Miss 
Sullivan,  "Who  la  your  company?"  To  be  sure 
the  tone  was  a  trifle  guttural,  and  there  was 
a  slight  pause  after  each  word ;  hut 
the  tone  was  not  especially  disagreeable, 
and  the  enunciation  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  enable  the  winter  to  understand 
what  was  said,  "Where  does  he  livoV"  was  the 
next  question,  and  this,  too.  was  easily  under- 
stocd.  Then  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
"Have  you  any  children?"  and  "Have  you  any 
wife?"  The  writer  was  obliged  to  confess. 
:  in  a  very  humble  manner,  that  he 
■had  neither;  and  Miss  Sullivan  laughingly 
I- cautioned  her  little  charge  against  being  too 
1  Inquisitive.    The   word  "children"  seemed  to 


bollier  the  olillrt  consiucraoiy,  espociany  mo 
Bound  of  "  oh,"  iiml  several  attompls  liad  to  bo 
made  before  the  writer  could  uiideretiiud  H.  As 
the  conversation  uroi'/rcssed,  liowever,  Helen 
aeemed  to  speak  Avitli  more  ease  and 
contidunco,  and  the  writer  found  no  dilliciilty  in 
undcrstandhiK  what  she  said.  Occasionally,  if 
she  found  difliculty  in  onuiiciatiujr  ii  word  or 
sylla^jle,  siio  would  touch  lier  tuaclior's  throat 
and  lips  with  }ior  fincers  to  ttut  the  motion,  and 
tlien  the  dillficulty  would  disappear,  borne  of 
the  soutencea  which  she  uttered  with  surnrislng 
olearnesB,  under  the  circuniHfanccs,  were 
these;  "I  am  loarnlng  to  spoalc,"  "Can 
,  you  understautl  me?"  "My  mother  will  be 
80  surrrlsod  to  hoar  me  speak ; "  "I  am  croiu;^  to 
learn  to  make  my  voice  sweet;"  "  I  am  Kome 
home  in  June;"  "That  will  be  very  soon  ;  "  "I 
shall  talk  to  my  dear  little  rister  and  my  parents 
and  brothers  and  all."  The.io  sentences  seemed 
very  pathetic,  but  their  pathos  was  relieved 
by  the  expression  of  dellEht  that  played 
over  the  mobile  countenance  of  the  pirl,  as  she 
anticipated  the  groat  pleasure  whicli  her  ac- 
quirement of  a  new  faculty  would  cast  into  that 
bouthern  homo.  After  she  had  left  the  room 
Miss  BuUivan  resumed  her  conversation  with 
the  writer.  "Miss  Fuller,"  she  said.  "  has  con- 
tinued with  Helen,  until  she  has  taught  her  all 
the  elements  of  sound ;  she  has  them  all  now, 
and  altompts  to  say  evorythinK.  That  is  the 
brightest  thins  about  her— that  she  iudpes  so 
qniclfly  what  a  word  must  sound  like." 

'■  Do  you  think  that  her  learning  to  talk  has 
iu.iured  her  in  any  way?  "  asked  the  writer. 

"She  la  so  intense  in  everything  that  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  so  somewhat.  She  lias  the  ner- 
vous lemporameut  that  always  accompanies  a 
bright  mind,  and  her  efforts  to  learn  to  talk 
have  excited  her  so  that  she  is  nervous  and 
tired.  That  is  why  we  are  eoinpr  away  to  the 
seashore  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  to  Helen's 
home  in  Tuscumbia." 

"  Is  there  another  such  a  case  in  the  world, 
Miss  Sullivan?" 

"  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  child 
in  Norway  who  has  learned  to  speak  very 
pleasantly,  but  the  case  is  not  well  authcnti- 
catod.  There  is  no  other  such  case  in  this  coun- 
try. Laiira  Bridsman,  whom  1  knew  very  weli, 
learned  to  utter  sounds,  but  they  were  very  dis- 
aereeable.  She  never  learned  to  talk.  alihouE:h 
Dr.  Howe  thought  she  could  do  so."  1 


JgQston  Ebaung  griansctipt. 

SATURDAY,    MAT    IT,    1890. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  which  has  been  accom- 
plished for  Helen  Kellar.  It  is  not  yet  three  years 
since  the  little  girl  was  first  made  conscious  that 
although  blind  and  deaf,  she  might  read  and 
make  known  her  thoughts  and  impressions  by 
signs  and  by  writing,  and  now  she  can  speak. 
Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  whom  Mr.  Anagnoa 
sent  to  live  la  the  Kellara'  home  In  Alabama,  has 
given  the  child  an  ontlooK  Into  life  Infinitely 
deeper  than  sensation.  The  words  of  Dr.  Hale  at 
the  Laura  Bridgman  semi-centennial  are  of  double 
significance  now— that  nothing  which  has  ever 
happened  in  the  world  has  proved  more  conclu- 
sively the  reality  of  spirit  and  its  power  above 
sense  than  the  results  of  Dr.  Howe's  experiment. 
This  latest  result  is  one  more  complete  and  In- ; 
spiring  than  Dr.  Howe  could  have  dreamed  of  la 
the  earlier  days.  The  ecstasy  of  delight  whicli 
Helen  Eellar  showed  when  she  first  realized  from 
her  teacher's  Interpreting  touch  what  she  was  to 
know  is  equalled  by  all  who  hear  now  that  the 
ctiia  can  utter  her  thoughts  and  her  ]oy  in  living 
in  distinct  and  pleasant  speech. 


Boston  Joarnai, 

MOBNiNe  edition: 

jyiONDAY  MORNING^  MAY   19,    1890. 

Credit  to  the  Perkins   iGastiiulion. 

Mis3  Annie  M.  Sulliyan,  who  has  had  imme- 
diate oharge  of  Helen  Keller,  whose  marvelous 
deyelopment  was  described  in  The  Journal  on 
Saturday,  is  unwUUng  that  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion should  Jail  to  receive  full  creait  for  all  that 
it  did  lor  the  child,    ^he  says  that  Helen  Keller 
!  owes  a  i;reat  deal  to  the  institution,  and  she  her- 
j  sell  still  more,  having  been  educated  there,  and 
that  nothing  was  further  from  her  thouKht  than 
to  pass  liKhtly  by  the  service  rendered   by  the 
;  inatitDtlon. 
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OVER  THE   TEACTTPS. 

I  could  make  a  very  interesting  vol- 
ume of  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
correspondents  unknown  to  the  world  of 
authorship,  but  writing  from  an  instinc- 
tive impulse,  which  many  of  them  say 
they  have  long  felt  and  resisted.  One 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  flattered  into 
an  overestimate  of  his  powers  because 
he  gets  many  letters  expressing  a  pecu- 
liar attraction  towards  his  books,  and  a 
preference  of  them  to  those  with  which 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  compare  his 
own.  Still,  if  the  liovio  unius  libri  — 
the  man  of  one  book  —  choose  to  select 
one  of  our  own  writing  as  his  favorite 
volume,  it  means  something,  —  not  much, 
perhaps  ;  but  if  one  has  unlocked  the 
door  to  the  secret  entrance  of  one  heart, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  key  may  fit  the 
locks  of  others.  What  if  nature  has  lent 
him  a  master  key  ?  He  has  found  the 
wards   and  slid  back   the   bolt   of   one 

lock ;  perhaps  he  may  have  learned  the 
secret  of  others.     One  success  is  an  en- 1 

couragement  to  try  again.  Let  the  wri- 1 
ter  of  a  truly  loving  letter,  such  as  greets 
one  from  time  to  time,  remember  that, 
though  he  never  hears  a  word  from  it, 
it  may  prove  one  of  the  best  rewards  of 
an  anxious  and  laborious  past,  and  the 
stimulus  of  a  still  aspiring  future. 

Among  the  letters  I  have  recently 
received,  none  is  more  interesting  than 
the  following.  The  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  wrote  it,  is  told  in  the  well- 
known  illustrated  magazine  called  "  The 
Wide  Awake,"  in  the  number  for  July, 
1888.  For  the  account  of  this  little  girl, 
now  between  nine  and  ten  years  old, 
and  other  letters  of  her  writing,  I  must 
refer  to  the  article  I  have  mentioned. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  is  deaf  and 
dumb  and  totally  blind.  She  was  seven 
years  old  when  her  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
at  the  Blind  Asylum  at  South  Boston, 
began  her  education.  A  cliild  fuller  of 
life  and  happiness  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  It  seems  as  if  her  soul  was  flooded 
with  light  and  filled  with  music  that  had 
found  entrance  to  it  through  avenues 
closed  to  other  mortals.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  she  has  learned  to  deal 


]  with  abstract  ideas,  and  so  far  to  sup- 
plement the  blanks  left  by  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  that  one  would  hardly 
think  of  her  as  wanting  in  any  human 
faculty.  Remember  Milton's  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  himself,  suffering  from  only  one 
of  poor  little  Helen's  deprivations :  — 

"  Not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
j  Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Sun'ounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  ofE,  and  for  the  hook  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 

Surely  for  this  lovuig  and  lovely  child 

does 

I  "  the  celestial  Light 

I     Shine  inward." 

'  Anthropologist,  metaphysician,  most  of 
aU  theologian,  here  is  a  lesson  which 
can  teach  you  much  that  you  will  not 
find  in  your  primers  and  catechisms. 
Why  should  I  call  her  "  poor  little 
Helen  "  ?  Where  can  you  find  a  hap- 
pier child  ? 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1890. 
Deae  Kind  Poet,  —  I  have  thought 
of  you  many  times  since  that  bright 
Sunday  when  I  bade  you  good-bye,  and 
I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter  because 
I  love   you.     I  am  sorry  that  you   have 

I  no  little  children  to  play  with  sometimes, 
but  I  think  you    are    very  happy  with 

\  your  books,  and  your  many,  many 
friends.  On  Washington's  Birthday  a 
great  many  people  came  here  to  see  the 
Httle  blind  cliildren,  and  I  read  for  them 
from  your  poems,  and  showed  them  some 
beautiful  shells  which  came  from  a  little 
island  near  Palos.  I  am  reading  a  very 
sad  story  called  "  Little  Jakey."  Jakey 
was  the  sweetest  little  fellow  you  can 
imagine,  but  he  was  poor  and  blind.  I 
used  to  think,  when  I  was  small  and  be- 
fore I  could  read,  that  everybody  was 
always  happy,  and  at  first  it  made  me 
very  sad  to  know  about  pain  and  great 
sorrow  ;  but  now  I  know  that  we  could 
never  learn  to  be  brave  and  patient,  if 
there  were  only  joy  in  the  world.  I  am 
studying  about  insects  in  Zoology,  and  I 
have  learned  many  things  about  butter- 
flies. They  do  not  make  honey  for  us, 
hke  the  bees,  but  many  of  them  are  as 
beautiful  as  the  flowers  they  light  upon, 
and  they  always  delight  the  hearts  of 
little  children.     They  live    a   gay  Hfe, 


flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping 
the  drops  of  lioney  -  dew,  without  a 
thought  for  the  morrow.  They  are  just 
like  little  boys  and  girls  when  they  foi-- 
get  books  and  studies,  and  run  away  to 
the  woods  and  the  fields  to  gather  wild- 
flowers,  or  wade  in  tlie  ponds  for  fra- 
grant lilies,  happy  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
If  my  little  sister  comes  to  Boston  next  i 
June,  will  you  let  me  bring  her  to  see  | 
you  ?  She  is  a  lovely  baby  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  love  [her].  Now  I  must 
tell  my  gentle  poet  good-bye,  for  I  have 
a  letter  to  write  home  before  I  go  to  bed. 
From  your  loving  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Kellek. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  made  many 
eyes  glisten,  and  a  dead  silence  hushed 
the  whole  circle.  All  at  once  Delilah, 
our  pretty  table-maid,  forgot  her  place, 
—  what  business  had  she  to  be  listening 
to  our  conversation  and  reading  ?  —  and 
began  sobbmg,  just  as  if  she  had  been 
a  lady.  She  could  n't  help  it,  she  ex- 
plained afterwards,  —  she  had  a  little 
blind  sister  at  the  asylum,  who  had  told 
her  about  Helen's  reading  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

It  was  very  awkward,  this  breaking- 
down  of  our  pretty  Delilah,  for  one 
girl  crying  will  sometimes  set  off  a 
whole  row  of  others,  —  it  is  as  hazard- 
ous as  lighting  one  cracker  in  a  bunch. 
The  two  Annexes  hurried  out  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  I  almost  ex-  i 
pected  a  semi-hysteric  cataclysm.  At 
this  critical  moment  Number  Five  called 
Delilah  to  her,  looked  into  her  face 
with  those  calm  eyes  of  hers,  and  spoke 
a  few  soft  words.  Was  Number  Five 
foi'getful,  too  ?  Did  she  not  remember 
the  difference  of  their  position  ?  I  sup- 
pose so.  But  she  quieted  the  poor  hand- 
maiden as  simply  and  easily  as  a  nurs- 
ing mother  quiets  her  unweaned  baby. 
Why  are  we  not  all  in  love  with  Num- 
ber Five  ?  Perhaps  we  are.  At  any 
rate,  I  suspect  the  Professor.  When  we 
all  get  quiet,  I  will  touch  him  up  about 
that  visit  she  promised  to  make  to  his 
laboratory. 


BOSTON    DAILY    ADYERTISEB. 
TUESDAY    MORNIN-G,  APRIL    21,  ^891^ 
FROEBErS  BIRTH 

CELEBRATED   AT    THE  BLIND 
KINDER  a  Alt  1  EN. 


Helen  Kellar't  Beautiful  Letter  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  Asking  for  Aid  for  Little  Tommv 
Stringrer,  Like  Herself  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


A  most  iMteTesting  entertaiiiHaent  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Kinder- 
Karten  for  the  Blind,  on  Perkins  St.,  Ja- 
maica Plain.  The  oceasion  was  desigrned 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Froebel, 
which  is  the  21st  of  April. 

Before  the  bearinning:  of  the  prosrarame 
at  3  o'clock,  visitors  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  various  rooms  in  which  the 
ickildren  were  wngrag'ed  in  their  lessons. 
Into  one  the  little  girls  came  trooping  and 
;f0Tind  their  way  to  their  ©"wn  seats  aronnd 
the  ion;^,  low  tables  witiiont  dilfi- 
ciiltv.  All  looked  happy  and  in 
several  cases  it  seemed  ditiicuit  to  believe 
that  the  eyes  were  sightless.  The  chil- 
dren who  command  the  jiTeatest  amount  of 

j^ympathy    are    naturally    those    who    are 

(trebly  aillieted,  being  dsaf  and  dumb  as 
well  as  blind.  There  are  only  two  of  these 
unfortunates  here  now,  as  Helen  Kellar 
and  Edith  Thomas  are  now  in  the  Perkins 
lutltute'  for  the  Blind.  Helen,  indeed, 
has  never  really  been  a  pupil  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, but  only  a  visitor.  Little  Willie 
^Elizabeth  Robin  came  from  Texas  at  Christ- 
mas time,  yhe  was  then  six  years  old 
and  could  not  soeaK,  LeiiiK  a  deaf  aurt  blind 
mute.  She  now  knows  15U  words  and  can  work 
with  ilie  other  children.    Tommy  Stringer  is  the 

■  Other  oE  these  peculiarly  aillieted  children  and  is 
«  mere  baby  not  yijt  five  years  old.  He  is  iroia 
Pittsburg.  Pens.,  ana  Has  been  here  only  two 
weeKs.  He  has  already  made  perceptible  prog- 
ress, as  when  he  came  li«  hiid  hoi  otie  sijiu  by 
which  to  communicate  with  tliose  around  him. 

The  visitors  soon  learned  ot  the  presence  o£ 
Helen  Kellar  in  the  reception  room  and  tor  mora 
than  ualf  an  hour  she  h»lcl  a  crowded  levee. 
Br.  iiufus  B.  Ellis,  Dr.  Teabody,  Dr.  PutUips 
Brooks  and  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  talked  to  her 
with  much  Interest.  Evidently  sne  and  Dr. 
Brooks  are  old  friends  for  when  he  tooic  her 
hand,  lier  face  grew  even  brighter  tlian  before 
and  she  stood  on  tiptoe  to  t;et  the  kiss  he  bent 
his  tall  form  to  give.  In  talking  to  Dr.  Holmes 
she  showed  a  most  charming  bit  of  courtesy  by 
quoting  to  hiBj  a  stanza  from  one  of  his  own 
spring  songs.  Permission  was  given  to  copy  a 
letter  written  by  Iwt  to  Dr.  Holmes,  which  he 
considers  anions  his  chief  treasures.  Here  it  is 
entire:— 

Hear  Dr..  Holmes:  Tour  beautiful  words  about 
spring  have  been  making  music  in  ray  heart,  these 
bright  April  days.  I  love  every  word  of"Si>ring"autI 
"SprIn?Has  Come."Itliinkyouwillbeglad  to  hear  that 
these  poems  have  taught  iiie  to  eujoy  antl  love  the  ■ 
beautiful  sxiriu:;tlnic,  even  though  i  cannot  see  the 
fair,  frail  bio.ssbuis  wliich   proclaim   its   approach  or 

,  hear  the  joyous  warbling    of  the  home  coming  bii'ds. 

t  But  when  1  read ''Spring  Has  Come,"  I^o!  I  am  not 
lillnd  any  longer,  for  I  see  with  yotu-  eyes  aud  hear 

I  with  your  ears.  Sweet  mother  natme  can  have 
no  secrets  from  me  when  my  Poet  is  near.  I  have 
chosen  this  paper  because  I  want  the  spray  of  violets 
In  the  corner  to  tell  you  of  my  grateful  love.  I  want 
you  to  see  baby  Tom,  the  little  bUud  and  deaf  aud 
diunb  child  who  has  just  come  to  om-  pretty  garden. 

'  He  is  poor  aud  helpless  and  lonely  now,  but  before  an- 


q."TL  c|  ^rr\-\|    k  t  CL \i  I:   Ka&irtCTv 
r-u- LL 1 0   •!:  n.  t    UHt^iT^    TJLrttk 

fc-v  t|\    S  i-n.  cL. 

******        <|j* 

fh-o-im. -uo-LLfi   iUHI TfVLt-rvcl 

The  Globe  the  other  day  printed  the  list  which  this  remarkable  child  enclosed 
■with  the  beautiful  letter  printed  above. 

Tommy  Stringer,  in  whom  little  Helen  takes  such  a  deep  Interest,  is  a  tot  of  less 
than  5  years,  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  bom  in  Washington,  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and 
was  a  very  bright  and  promising  child  up  to  his  third  year,  when  lie  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  spinal  meningitis,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  poor  little  fellow  lost  his 
senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech. 

His  father  is  unable  to  provide  for  him,  and  there  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  no 
place  in  which  he  could  live  but  the  almshouse.  Some  friends,  however,  applied  to 
the  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  to  aSmit 
little  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten  of  the  institution  at  Jamaica  Plain.  This  is  the 
only  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  its  rnaintenance  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
charitable  efforts  of  some  kind-hearted  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Helen  Keller,  too,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  little  fellow,  and  appealed ,  to  her 
friends  to  contribute  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure  his  maintenance  during  the  time  neces- 
sary to  ens»re  his  education.  The  trustees  of  the  institution  hearkened  to  little  Helen's 
appeal,  and  admitted  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten,  where  he  now  is.  The  monetary 
response  also  from  her  friends  outside  was  hearty  and  generous,  and  a  few  days  ago  she 
wrote  this  letter  to  The  Globe,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  about  J6oo  for  Tommy's 
support  and  education.  Nobody  but  Plelen  herself  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Writ- 
ing of  the  letter  which  we  print  today,  nor  was  there  a  suggestion  offered  by  any  one 
for  her  guidance. 

A  teacher  has  been  specially  engaged  for  Tommy,  as  for  each  of  the  other  children 
afflicted  in  the  same  way,  and  these  have  to  be  paid  a  salary,  which  means  a  consid- 
erable expense.  Tommy's  teacher  is  paid  a  salary  of  $300  a  year,  besides  her  board, 
and  as  this  is  likely  to  be  an  expense  which  will  last  for  a  number  of  years  at  least, 
Helen  wishes  that  her  friends  would  each  guarantee  an  annual  contribution,  of  what- 
ever amount  they  choose,  for  his  support  and  education. 

There  are,  besides  Tommy  and  Helen  Keller,  two  other  children  similarly  afflicted, 
who  mtst  have  the  attendance  of  a  teacher  continually.  The  ages  of  the  four  are  1 
Edith  Thwias,  12  years;  Helen  Keller,  11;  "WiUie"  Elizabeth  Robin,  6  years  j  and 
Tommy  Stri5.'j,»j.,«j. 

Tommy  has  not  yet  discoveVid  the  fact  that  things  have  names  which  can  be  rspre- 
sented  by  signs  made  on  the  fingirs,  or  by  varied  characters,  but  he  is  on  the  verge  of 
this  Inestimable  knowledge,  and  has,  during  his  short  stay  in  the  Institution,  to  which 
be  cams  eaiiy  in  April,  made  snbsantial  progress.  ^ibh^ 
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I  wish  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  my 
readers  the  case  of  the  young  blind  deaf- 
mute,  Helen  Kellav.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  about  one  year  ago  Mr.  Wade, 
as  then  noted  in  these  columns,  presented 
the  child  with  a  young  mastiff.  Helen, 
during  her  holiday  visit  to  her  home  at 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  grew  very  much  at- 
tached to  her  "  gentle  dog, "  as  she  styled 
poor  Lioness,  and  the  most  wonderful  let- 
ters for  a  child  of  10  to  write  that  I  ever 
read  were  those  written  to  Mr.  Wade  de- 
scriptive of  her  rambles  on  her  donkey 
Neddy  with  Lioness  in  attendance.  The 
child  is  a  born  poet,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  two  short  years  she  has  learned 
not  only  to  write  and  read,  but  to  speak  as 
well,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  celebrated 
Laura  Bridgman  was  no  apter  in  compari- 
son. In  accordance  with  some  nonsensical 
village  ordinance,  poor  Lioness  was  shot 
while  running  harmlessly  at  large  in  the 
square  near  her  home.  This  occurred  dur- 
ing Helen's  absence  at  the  institute  in  Bos- 
ton, and  when  she  heard  of  the  wanton  act 
she  only  said:  "I  am  sure  they  would 
not  have  hurt  poor  Lioness  if  they  had 
known  what  a  good  dog  she  was.  How 
frightened  she  must  have  been  at  having 
anyone  act  unkindly  toward  her."  Sever- 
al doggy  men  were  anxious  to  give  her  an- 
other dog,  but  generous-hearted  "Fighting 
Wade"  supplanted  us  all  by  sending  her 
a  sister  to  the  dead  pet. 

*  * 
While  Helen  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wade 
at  Hulton  she  heard  of  a  brother  unfortu- 
nate in  the  neighborhood  whose  parents 
were  too  poor  to  send  him  to  the  institute 
in  Boston  where  Helen's  marvellous  educa- 
tion had  been  effected.  It  straightway  be- 
came the  wish  of  her  heart  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  to  pay  for  poor  little 
Tommy's  education,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  Forest  and  Stream  that  those  who  had 
wished  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for  buy- 
ing a  new  dog  could  extend  their  mite  in 
this  merciful  direction.  A  fund  was  ac- 
cordingly started,  and  contributions  have 
been  received  even  from  across  the  herring 
pond.  Nevertheless,  the  fund  is  still  la- 
mentably small,  and  my  present  purpose 
in  writing  is  to  beg  those  who  can  afford  it 
to  send  me  a  few  dollars  towards  the  char- 
itable little  blind   girl's  fund  of  mercy. 


Think  what  it  is  for  a  liumaii  beiiif;  lo  be 
so  Cearfiilly  nlHicted.  To  he  not  only  deaf, 
but  dumb  and  blind  as  well.  A  creature 
in  God's  own  shape,  yet  without  even  the 
sense  or  instincts  of  a  brute  ;  for,  depend- 
infr  as  we  humans  doonly  on  thesenses  these 
unfortunates  are  without,  the  instincts 
even  must  lie  dormant  until  aroused  by 
the  marvellous  treatment  of  the  Boston 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Therefore,  dear 
reader,  out  of  your  plenty  spare  a  little  to 
aid  in  obtaining  for  a  human  being  the  ed- 
ucation that  will  reclaim  him  from  a  con- 
dition lower  than  that  of  any  brute. 
^  POGWHip, 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
Juke  1,        3891 

AN  APPEAL 

FHOM   A  DEAF  AJTO  BLIND   GIRL,  FOR  A  LITTLE 
BOY  EQUALLY  UNFORTUNATE. 

The  following,  from  oiir  old  friend  and  for- 
mer correspondent,  Geoi-ge  O.  Goodhue,  came  to 

I  hand.  The  matter  it  contains  is  so  intensely 
interesting  that  we  are  glad  to  give  place  to 
the  whole,  although  it  does  not  pertain  strictly 

;  to  bee-literature.  We  know  that  there  is  "  large 
room  "  in  the  hearts  of  our  bee-keepers  for  such 

;  matter.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Uncle  Amos:— 'Room,  large  room  in 
your  big  loving  heart,  and  in  the  heart  of 
GLEANrnGs'  readei-s,  for  my  dear  little  friend 
Helen  Iveller,  of  Alabama,  totally  blind  and 
deaf!  Nay,  please  don't  pity  just  yet  one  of 
the  sunniest  and  most  affectionate  natures  you 
ever  knew,  always  cheery,  loving,  and  happy  a 
joy  and  blessing  to  all  in  spite  of  her  triple 
affliction,  the  full  magnitude  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize.  Just  think  of  it  for  a  moment' 
All  intelligent  realization  of  what  there  is  on 
earth,  all  conception  of  God  and  heaven,  comes 
to  her  veiled  mind  through  her  little  sensitive 
hngers  alone!  I  must  warn  you,  however  if 
you  do  admit  her,  that  she  will  surely  make 
room  and  claim  your  sympathy  for  anothei' 
blmd-deaf  mute,  little  Thomas  Stringer,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  whose  case  she  so  touchingly 
pleads  in  the  anne.xed  letter,  composed  and 
written  entirely  by  herself. 

_       ^  .,„   „       -  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Little  Boys  and  OirU:—You  will  be  surprised 
to  get  a  letter  from  a  little  g-irl  whom  vou  have  never 
seen;  but  I  think  she  will  not  seeni  quite  such  a 
stranger  when  you  know  that  she  loves  you  and 
would  be  delig-hted  to  give  each  ol  you  a  lovhifr  kiss- 
and  my  heart  tells  me  we  should  be  very  lianpv  to- 
g-ether, for  do  we  not  love  the  same  things,  pln'j  ful 
young  kittens,  great  dogs,  gentle  horses,  roguish  don- 
keys, pretty  singing  birds,  the  beMUtiful  springtime, 
and  every  thing  goi)d  and  lovely  tliat  dear  Mother 
Nature  lias  giveji  us  to  enjoy  >  and  with  so  many 
pleasant  things  to  talk  about,  how  could  we  help  be- 
ing happy? 

But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  dear  little 
boy  who  does  not  know  how  to  be  joyful,  because  he 
can  not  iiear  nor  speak  nor  see,  and  he  has  no  kind 
lady  to  teach  him.  His  name  is  Tommy,  und  he  is 
only  five  years  old.  His  home  is  near  Pittsljurgh, 
Penn.  T!ie  hght  went  out  of  the  poor  Little  boy's 
eyes,  and  the  sound  went  out  of  his  ears,  when  he 
j  was  a  very  small  infant,  because  he  was  very  sick 
indeed,  and  sutfered  gi-eatly.  And  is  it  not  sad  to 
think  tliat  Tommy  has  no  gentle  mother  to  love  and 
kiss  I ler  little  child/'  He  has  a  good  papa,  but  he  is 
too  poor  to  do  much  to  make  his  little  son's  life  luij)- 
pier.  Can  you  imagine  how  sad  and  Ic.nelv  a)id  still 
little  Tommy's  days  are'?  I  do  nut  think  vuu  can, 
because  the  light  has  never  gone  out  of  your  bright 
eyes,  nor  the  pretty  sounds  out  of  those  pretty  ears, 
hke  pink-white  shells.  But  I  know  you  would  like 
to  help  make  your  little  new  friend  liapp\ .  and  I  will 
tell  ycra  how  you  can  do  it.  You  can  save  tlie  pen- 
nies which  your  papas  give  you  1(»  buy  candy  and 
otlier  nice  tilings,  and  send  them  to  Mi-.  Aiiagnos,  so 
that  he  can  bring  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
get  a  kind  lady  to  teach  him.  Then  he  will  not  be 
',  sad  any  more,  fur  he  will  have  oilier  children  to 
play  with  him  and  talk  to  him;  and  when  you  come 
to  visit  the  Iiisiilutiun  youwillsee  him  and  deal- little 
Willie  playing'  togetlier,  as  liapp.\  and  froliescmie  as 
two  kittens;  and  then  you  will  be  happy  too,  lor  you 
will  lie  glad  that  vou  helped  make  Tommy's  life  so 
bright.    Now.  dear  little  friends,  good-by.    Do  not 


fiirgi'l  tliiit  yiHi  can  do  Sdmi'tliing:  beautiful,  f'oi'  it  is 
l)i;aul.itul  to  make  otliurs  liaiipy. 

LoviiiKly  yiiur  fiieiul, 

Hp;iyKN  KkJjI.ku. 

In  Mareli.  1887.  only  four  years  ago,  Miss  An- 
nie M.  Sullivan,  of  the  Perkins  Institute  foi'  tin- 
Blind,  in  lioston,  went  to  HiOen's  Southern 
home,  and  with  gentle,  patient  persistence, 
sought  entrance  to  her  darkened  mind  tlu'ough 
her  tiny  fingers.  The  history  of  her  most  sur- 
prising success  is  more  wmiderful  to  all  cliild- 


HELEN  KELLEE. 

lovers  than  any  romance.  In  a  deeply  interest- 
ing pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  man- 
ager of  the  institute,  he  thus  speaks  of  her  he- 
ginning: 

On  taking:  cbarg:e  of  her  little  pupil  (who  hopelessly 
lost  all  si^Iit  and  Iiearing-wheii  only  niiiett^en  months 
okli  MissSulMvMn  sawaf  .1  .glance  thai  slie  had  an  ex- 
traordinajily  biifilit  rliiki  todeal  with.  The  ebulliency 
of  Hi'lens  iiientaL  uctivitj-.  and  the  (tutbursts  of  de- 
spair which  followed  the  failure  of  lier  attempts  to 
make  lirtself  understood  by  the  members  of  her 
faijiil.\',  con\-inced  tlie  teacher  that  thei-e  was  a  tre- 
mendous iiilellcctual  force  locked  up  and  sujipjessed 
In  a  dismal  f^-i;ive,  strug-ghng:  for  an  outlet,  and 
ready  to  sliatter  its  barriei'S.  Following'  the  ?5implebt 
and  m(jst  direct  metbtids  of  Dr.  Howe  (the  teacher  of 
Laui-a  Bridgman),  Miss  SulUvan  sought  anxiously  to 
find  some  apertui-e  tlu-ough  which  to  convey  the 
pabulum  of  knowledge  to  a  starving  soul,  ^er  ef- 
foi'ts  were  I'ewarded  with  a  speedy  and  gi-and  success. 
Helen's  darkened  mind  was  i-eached  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  little  jirisoner  triumphantly 
rescued,  and  at  once  bec.-inie  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
She  is  no  longer  disinherited  from  her  human  estate, 
and  treads  the  earth  with  buoyant  footsteps  and  a 
light  heart. 

Since  that  time  Helen  has  been  under  Miss 
Sullivan's  intelligent  and  devoted  care,  and  at 
the  present  writing  both  are  at  the  institute  in 
Boston. 

As  already  intimated,  during  the  short  time 
of  her  tuition  Helen  has  made  the  most  aston- 
ishing progress — not  only  reads  all  books  writ- 
ten for  the  blind,  but  ■■  her  vocabulary  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  e.xtent  as  to  comprehend 
more  than  three  thousand  words,  which  she 
can  spell  without  a  mistake,  and  which  sue 
uses  with  a  freedom  and  accuracy  not  often 
found  in  hearing  children  of  her  age."  She  has 
also  learned  to  articulate,  or  speak  slowly,  by 
placing  those  wonderful  finger-tips  upon  hei' 
teachers  throat  and  lips,  and  noting  their 
movements. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  thus  writes  me 
about  her:  i::^ 

Wonderful  as  are  her  acquirements,  the  child  her- 
self is  .still  more  so.  Her  natural  poetry  of  mind. 
her  unfailing  amiability,  her  perfect  trust  and  confi- 


deuce  in  the  fcaiod  intent  of  e^"e^y  i.>ne.  her  aetei^ 
minatioii  never  tti  see  any  tiling-  had  in  any  one.  are 
simply  marvelous.  To  all  our  family  she  is  dearer 
than  any  one  outside  of  it. 

Another  friend  thus  writes  of  her: 

Her  little  heart  is  tt>o  full  of  un.'selflshness  and  af- 
fection to  allo'-v  a  dream  of  fear  or  unkindness.  She 
does  not  realize  that  any  one  can  be  any  thing- hut 
kind-hi-arted  and  tender. 

The  simple,  trustful  manner  of  her  appeal  for 
litth' Tommy  will  be  noticed  a.s  showing  these 
traits  in  hercharaeter.  As  will  be  seen  by  her 
letter,  she  dearly  loves  all  Uinds  of  pets.  This 
winter  her  faithful  dog.  a  trusty  guardian  and 
affectionate  playmate,  to  whicli  she  was  great- 
ly attached,  was  killed  under  veiy  aggravating 
circumstances.  Though  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  her  loss,  all  she  would  say  about  the 
murderers  of  her  pet  was.  "'They  uever  could 
have  done  it  if  they  had  only  known  what  a 
dear  good  dog  Lioness  was!" 

A  short  time  since.  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  a  little  visit  with  Helen  and  her  friends  in 
Boston  at  the  Institute.  I  found  her  to  be  a 
tall,  well-formed,  graceful  girl,  nearly  eleven 
years  of  age.  natural  and  winsome  in  her  man- 
lier, with  beautiful  brown  hair  falling  in  lux- 
uriant curls  over  her  pretty  shoulders.  Her 
face  lighted  up  with  such  a  cheerful,  animated, 
and  altogether  charming  expression,  that  I  miss- 
ed far  less  than  I. expected  the  usual  '"  windows 
of  the  soul.'' 

The  only  time  during  my  visit  that  I  thought 
of  pitying  her  was  after  dinner  while  we  were 
still  silting  at  the  table,  all  of  us  chatting  to- 
gether except  Helen,  wlio  sat  quietly  and  pa- 
tiently with  her  touching  face  in  quiet  repose, 
alone  in  that  awful  darkness  and  dread  stillness. 
I  could  not  l3ear  it.  and  made  an  excuse  for  us 
to  rise  from  the  table  so  we  could  talk  to  her. 
As  she  chatted  on,  showing  so  many  pleasing 
phases  of  her  wonderful  mind  and  character, 
my  feeling  of  wonderment  so  incieased  that  it 
was  most  diflicult  to  control  my  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and.  after  leaving.  I  found  ever  so 
many  things  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  her  about. 

She  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  told  me 
about  the  diffei-eut  kinds  her  father  had  in  her 
Southern  home,  inquiring  if  I  grew  the  same, 
naming  and  describing  veiy  pleasingly,  raer- 
mets.  Marshall  Niels,  brides,  jacqueminots,  etc., 
all  of  which  she  knows  and  can  distinguish 
from  each  other  by  their  fragrance.  Warming 
with  the  sub.iect  of  tlowers  (and  after  speaking 
with  gleeful  anticipation  of  the  time  when  she 
should  go  into  the  woods  near  the  poet  Whit- 
tier's  home  with_  her  teacher,  and  gather  the 
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spring  (lowers,  many  of  wliicli  she  lovingly  de- 
scribed) she  said,  articiilately.  •■  Soon  they  will 
burst  af/o*uina!l  Ui<'ir  woiidcrrnl  Ix'.aiity  and 
iragrance!"  nnconsfioiisly  ciniihasizing  her 
words  by  lightly  starting  Ironi  lier  seat  and 
giving  a  niiicli  little  upward  movement  of  iier 
hands,  lull  of  meaning  and  expression.  My 
eyes  failed  me  for  a  moment  as  I  thought  of  the 
time  when  this  lovely  soul  would  burst  its  fet- 
ters of  awful  darkness  and  silence,  and,  with  i 
increased  and  never-fading  beauty  and  sweet- ' 
ness,  evermore  bloom  in  our  Father's  kingdom. 

Before  seeing  her  1  had  learned  that  she  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  little  blind-deaf 
mute,  Tommy  Stringer,  of  Washington,  Pa. 
His  mother  is  dead,  and  his  father  too  poor  to 
send  him  to  the  Perkins  Institute.  As  soon  as 
Helen  learned  of  the  pitiful  situation  of  the 
little  fellow,  her  tender  sympathetic  heart  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  he  should  be  left  to 
remain  in  that  terrible  state  of  mental  darkness 
from  whicli  she  had  emerged,  and  which,  with 
.iusta  shade  of  sadness  coming  for  a  moment 
•over  her  bright  cheery  spirit,  she  so  touchingly 
•descri  bes. 

By  her  unceasing  exertions  a  fund  has  been 
started  (to  which  she  has  contributed  her  own 
sijendiiig-money)  to  bring  the  little  fellow  to' 
the  Insiitiite.  The  e.xpense  for  his  care,  main- 
tenance, and  education  will  be  quite  a  consid- 
erable amount,  as  it  will  take  some  years  to 
teach  him,  and,  as  before  stated,  his  father  is 
too  poor  to  bear  the  expense.  P^>elii)g  sure  that 
many  of  the  6i,EAMXf;s  |]ovs  and  girls,  as  well 
as  some  of  you  children  of  hiiger  growth,  would 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  aid  Helen's  un.selfish 
work,  I  requested  her  to  give  me  a  letter  for 
publication,  which  speaks  for  itself  in  her  own 
words,  and  which  I  will  leave  for  Uncle  Amos ' 
to  comment  upon. 

As  I  think  of  this  child  whose  lovely  soul 
shines  out  so  brightly  and  cheerily,  despite 
those  darkened  windows  and  walls  of  dread 
silence— at  once  a  gentle  reproof  against  mur- 
muring and  repining,  as  well  as  a  joy  and  in- 
spiration toward  that  which  is  unselflsli,  good, 
and  true— these  words  of  Bickersteth  come 
strongly  to  mind: 

On  whom  not  we  alone,  but  all  who  looked, 
Gazing  would  breathe  the  involuntary  words, 

"  God  bless  thee,  darlin|>!— God  be  blessed  for 
thee," 

George  O.  Goodhite. 

Danville,  P.  Q.,  April  37. 

The  above  would  hardly  be  complete  without 
a  private  note  which  our  friend  Mr.  Goodhue 
sends  along:  and  we  are  sure  he  will  not  ob,iect; 
to  our  making  the  following  extract: 

Dear  Mr.  Boot:— How  would  you  like  as  a 
text,  •'  A  little  child  shall  lead  them  "— Isa.  2:6 '?! 
I  also  inclose  you  her  picture,  taken  In  two  dif-j 
ferent  positions,  which  may  please  you.  Her; 
friends  kindly  gave  them  to  me,  and  I  then  sent 
to  the  artist  for  these  for  you.  If  it  were  not 
too  expensive,  it  would  add  very  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  article  If  you  could  reproduce 
one  of  them  in  that  beautiful  soft  tint  which 
we  so  greatly  admire  in  some  of  the  photos  in 
G1-.EANINGS,  and  also  give  in  fac-siraile  charac- 
ters what  you  can  of  her  letter.  Do  yon  know 
it  took  about  two  hours  for  her  little  lingers  to 
form  those  characters '?  They  can  not  begin  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  workings  other  won- 
derful mind.  I  know  your  kind  heart  will  fa- 
vor Helen's  unselfish  project;  will  you  there- 
fore please  receive  what  may  be  sent  you  in 
this  behalf?  You  might  call  it,  if  you  like,  a 
Gleanings  fund.  Although  already  a  sub- 1 
scriber,  I  want  to  have  a  share  as  a  Gleanings  | 
reader  as  well,  and  inclose  $5.00  for  that  pur- 
pose. Sincerely  your  friend, 

George  O.  Goodhue,     j 

Danville,  P.  Q.,  May,  1891. 


[It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  photos  engrav- 
ed in  that  beautiful  soft  tint  that  our  friends  so  \ 
greatly  admire;   and  we  have  also  photo-en-  , 
graved,  as  per  below,  the  exact  text  of  the  last 
four  lines  of  her  letter,  full  size. 

It  may  seem  like  taking  a  great  deal  of  space;  ! 
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SAMPLE  OF  WRITING   FROM   A  DEAF   AND   BLIND   GIRL,   11   YEARS  OF  AGE. 

but  such  a  beautiful  sentimeut  from  a  girl  who 
has  been,  from  babyhood,  deaf  and  blind,  and 
who  under  the  tuition  of,  we  are  sure,  a  Chris- 
tion  teacher,  is  enabled-  thereby  not  only  to 
evolve  such  a  beautiful  thought,  but  to  give  it 
to  the  outside  world,  we  ai'e  sure  deserves  a 
good  deal  of  prominence.  Oh  that  people  who 
are  complaining  of  the  way  the  world  is  treat- 
ing them  would  read  those  woi'dsover  and  over, 
and  then  contrast  their  condition  with  that  of 
little  Helen's  physical  condition! 

Many  of  the  older  readers  of  Gleanings  will 
probably  recognize  friend  Goodhue  as  the  one 
who,  yeai's  ago,  did  quite  a  service  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees.  The 
glimpse  we  get  of  him  in  the  above  is  quite  in  . 
keeping  with  the  former  incident.  He  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  helping  the  helpless;  and  al- 
though I  once  knew  him  when  he  was  not  a 
professing  Christian,  may  God  be  praised  for 
the  evidence  he-gives  us  now  that  his  hopes  are 
anchored  on  that  faith  that  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world  and  this  present  life.  We 
take  pleasure  in  making  the  ^.5.00  that  ovir  good 
friend  has  sent  us  as  a  nucleus  to  .work  on. 

S25.00;  and  I  hope  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
will  enjoy  assisting  in  the  work  according  to 
their  means,  that  our  good  friend  Tommy 
Stringer  may  be  emancipated  from  his  poor 
dark  prison  life  in  the  same  way  that  our 
young  fi'iend  Helen  Keller  has  been  taught  to 
read  and  write.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
friend  Goodhue  or  to  us,  as  the  friends  choose. 
We  will  send  the  $25.(X)  right  along,  and  other  ^ 

installments  will  follow  as  fast  as  the  amounts 
■will  warrant  sending  a  check;  and  ivho  knows 
but  that  Tommy  may  ere  long  give  us  a  letter 
of  his  own,  e.xpressing  his  thanks  for  what  we 
hope  to  do  for  him  ?  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  are  curious  to  know  how  this  won- 
derful thing  is  accomplished,  they  can  get  a 
hint  of  it  by  turning  to  our  back  volumes, 
where  they  will  find  a  description  I  gave  of  the 
methods  employed  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum in  Columbus,  O.l  A.  I.  R. 
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Helen  Keller's  Beautiful  Story,  "The  Frost 
King"  —  Some  Eecent  Biographies  —  Cut 
Leaves  or  Unont;  Whiclil— J.  C.  Eopes  on 
Gen.  Dsvens— Henry  O'Meara's  Foams. 

A  little  monthly  magazine,  called  The 
Mentor,  is  published  at  37  Avon  st,,  in  this 
cicy.  The  publication  is  interesting  in  it- 
self, but  the  interest  which  it  excites  is 
mingled  with  pathos,  when  it  is  learned 
that  it  is  written  and  published  wholly  by 
blind  people.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  alumni 
association  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
January  number,  just  issued,  is  unusually 
attractive,  since  it  contains  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Helen.  Keller,  the  wonderful 
blind  and  deaf  girl.  More  interest- 
ing yet,  it  contains  a  contribution 
by  Helen  herself,  a  really  beautiful 
story  entitled  "The  Frost  King."  The 
story  was  writteu  as  a  birthday  token  to 
Mr.  Anagnos.  It  is  only  five  years  since 
Helen  learned  to  express  herself  in  written 
language.  She  has  never  known,  within 
her  recollection,  what  it  is  to  see  or  hear; 
and  yet  this  literary  production  would  be 
remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  child  of  her 
age — 11  years — who  is  in  the  command  of 
all  her  faculties.  It  would  be  excellent 
work  for  a  person  much  older  and  gifted 
with  sight  and  hearing. 

The  story,  in  brief,  is  of  King  Frost,  who 
has  "great  treasures  o£  gold  and  precious 
stones" ;  who  "builds  bridges  over  every 
stream,  as  transparent  as  glass,  but  often  as 
strong  as  iron";  who  "paints  the  leaves 
with  gold  and  crimson  and  emerald."  One 
day  he  sent  a  quantity  of  jars  and  vases 
containing  his  treasures  to  the  palace  of 
Santa  Claus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  fairies,  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  task,  hid  the  jars  among  the  leaves  of  a 
forest,  while  they  tarried  to  engage  in 
sport.  While  they  were  so  occupied 
King  Sun  spied  the  jars  among  the 
trees,  and  to  play  a  joke  upon 
his  rival,  King  Frost,  he  melted 
the  jars  and  scattered  the  contents. 
The  molten  treasures,  of  every  sparkling 
hue,  came  down  in  a  wonderful  shower 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  arraying 
them  in  gorgeous  dresses,  giving  wondrous 
delight  to  the  children,  who  "saw  the  trees 
all  aglow  with  brilliant  colors."  This 
charming  legend  Helen  gives  us  as  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  vari-colored 
leaves  of  autumn.  What  a  remarkable 
fancy  and  how  charmingly  expressed!  It 
may  be  that  by  and  by  the  name  of  Helen 
Keller  will  appear  in  the  list  of  Boston's 
notable  literary  women,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
already  worthy  to  appear  there. 
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WHO  IS  GOD?    WHERE  IS  HEAVEN? 


Eminent  Theologians  Answerthe  Anxious 
Questions  of  the  Little  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind  Girl. 

"Please  tell  me  something  that  you  know 
about  God? 

"Why  does  He  think  it  best  for  us  to  have 
sorrow  and  pain  ? 

"How  did  He  tell  people  that  His  home  Is^ 
in  heaven? 

"What  is  a  spirit? 

"Where  is  heacen? 

"What  is  conscience? 

"What  is  a  soul?" 

These  are  the  questions  which  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  little  srirl  who  cannot  see.  speak  or 
hear,  has  asked  her  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institute.  The  Globe,  in  turn,  has  re- 
ferred them  toseveral  of  the  moBt  eminent, 
theologians,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton.  Ealit  ■ 
Solomon  Sclilncller,  Rev.  Dr.  James  F.  Tal- 
bot, Bistion  Brocks,  President  Warren  of 
Boston  University,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner.  Rev. 
G.  A.Gordon,  Rev.  Eeaen  Thom.as  and  Rev. 
E,  E.  JMeredith  will  .answer  little  Helen's 
ciuestioiis  in  The  Globe  tomorrow. 

This  will  form  a  remarkable  collection  of 
thoughts,  briefly  expressed,  from  leading 
divines  of  many  creeds  on  the  greatest  topic 
of  all  time. 

IHEREIS&OD?" 


"flow  do  we  Know  that 
t!ie  Soul  Exists?" 

latest  Answers  Given  to  Tliese 
f  orM-OM  Qnestions. 


They  Were  Proiiouiided  by 
Helen  Keller. 


And  Eminent  Divines  Try  to 
Answer  Them. 


A  Most  Interesting   Study  in 
Comparative  Theology. 


Those  world-old  and  yet  ever  new  ques- 
tions of  man's  origin  and  destiny,  of  the 
■whence,  the  whither  and  the  why  that  are 
propounded  bv  every  child  always  have  a 
Btrange  fascmation  about  them,  even  for 
those  whose  lives  are  wholly  wrapped  up  m 
material  and  mundane  affairs. 

They  never  lose  their  interest,  possibly 
because  they  have  never  been  perfectly 
answered  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  and 
because  most  men  dumbly  feel  that  life  is 


jCne  eloDgatetl  interi'ogation  poiut. 

I    Hence   every    attempt   to  answer   tbem 

awakens  our  curiosity  and  interest. 

Little  Helen  Keller,  that  wouclerful  deaf 
and  blind  senius  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  i 
has  asked  over  and  over  again   those   ques-l 
tions  about  God  and  soul  and   immortality  | 
whifch  perplex  the  wisest  heads  and  the  big- 
gest hearts.    That  sugijested  to  The  Globe 
theiueathatitwould  be   extremely   inter- 
esting to  learn  how  theologians  o£  various 
schools  of  thought    and   habits  of    mind 
would  answer  those  questions.    The  follow-  ■ 
ing  circular  was  therefore   sent   to   several 
leadini;  divines  and  others : 

In  the  anmittl  report  of  the  Pelkins  Institution  and 
MaBsachusetts  School  lor  the  Blind,  JIlss  Sullivan, 
the  teacher  of  Helen  Keller,  who  is  blind  and  deaf, 
says  her  little  pupil  often  puts  very  difficult  ques- 
tions concerning  life,  death.  God,  soul,  immortality, 
sin  and  pain.    Some  of  her  inquiries  are: 

Who  made  God? 

Where  is  God? 

"What  did  God  make  the  universe  out  of? 

"What  18  a  soul? 

How  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  soul? 

If  God  is  love,  why  does  He  permit  sin  and  suffer- 
ine? 

If  Gctl  made  all  things,  did  He  not  also  m.ike  the 
evil  in  the  world? 

Why  do  the  people  say  the  Jews  were  wicked, 
T-heu  they  did  not  know  any  better? 

Could  God  not  have  made  a  world  without  sin 
and  suffering?  and  if  He  could  have  done  this,  is  He 
cot  to  blame  for  not  dolus  it? 

Would  you  not  have  the  kindness  to  tell  The 
Globe  readers,  briefly,  bow  you  would  answer  any 
one  or  all  of  these  questions  if  Ibey  were  put  to 
you  sincerely  by  a  child? 

Miss  Sullivan  also  says  that  she  told  Helen  not  to 
think  of  God  as  a  person,  but  as  the  life  of  every- 
thing, further,  that  Helen  "has  not  yet  been  a|. 
lowed  to  read  the  Bible,  because  I  do  not  see  how 
she  cau  do  so  at  present  without  phing  her  a  very 
erroneous  conception  of  the  attributes  of  God,"  and 
that  Helen  "is  a  living  negation  of  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity." 

Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children  that  God  is 
nota  personal  being?  Do  you  think  the  Klble,  under 
any  circumstapces,  can  give  us  false  conceptions  of 
God's  attributes?  And  what  necomes  of  the  Christ, 
ian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  dis- 
I»ro\'ed? 

Ill  view  of  the  nature  of  one  or  two  re- 
plies that  were  received  it  maybe  said  that 
Thk  Globe  had  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  provokins  answers  that  wotild  in  any 
■way  reHci-'t  upon  the  wibdom  of  Helen's 
very  excellent  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan.  She 
is  well  qu'ilitied  to  defenrl  herself  against 
any  reflections  upon  her  theological  views. 

Here  are  some  of  the  replies  that  have 
been  received  to  the  circular.  .\s  Key. 
Joseph  Cook  says,  in  a  private  note,  the 
"topics  are  the  most  diliicnlt  ones  in  phil- 
osophy and  theology,'' and  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  answers  are  so  widely  dif- 
ferent. They  will  amply  repay  careful  pe- 
rusal and  comparison. 

Rev.  Eldwavcl  A.  Boi'tou. 

You  have  submitted  the  following  qiies- 
ti»ns.  suggested  by  Helen  Keller's  exper.i- 
enoe,  and  I  reply  somewhat  hastily,  owing 
to  my  engrossments.  Questions  from  achild, 
ana  to  be  answered  on  the  level  of  the 
child's  mind.  ', 

"Who  made  God'i'"  That  is  out  of  reach; 
■We  must  beain  somewhere;  we  begin  with 
life :  t,he  all-life  we  call  God. 

"Wnere  is  God''"  Everywhere;  just  like 
air,  only  deeper  and  wider. 
I  ."What did'Gtod  make  the  universe  out 
jof  ?"  Tboueht.  The  great  world  and  all  in 
it  are  thoughts  out  of  the  Great  Thought  of 
llove  and  lite. 

"What  is  a  soul?"    Something  thatthmk's  ' 
and  feels  and  hopes  and  loves.    It  lives  in 
■the  house  called  a  body,  only  this  body  fits 
it  like  a  song  to  an   idea,  or   a   word   to    a 
thought.  i  ; 

"How  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  , 
the  soul'/"  Because  v,-e  know  our  friends  ' 
by  what  that  spirit  says  and  does,  which  is 
behind  and  in  tlie  eye,  or  the  tongue,  or  the 
^hand.  We  see  a  soul  by  what  it  manifests. 
1  "If  God  is  love  why  does  He  permit  sin 
and  suffering?"  We  believe  that  sin  and 
suffering,  rightly  undersiood  and  used,  lead 
jto  the  making  of  characcer,  as  fire  brings 
Sout  tbecrold. 


1  "If  Gorl  made  all  tliinifs,  did  he  not  also 
malje  the  evil  in  the  world?"  1  shimid 
answer  to  this,  as  I  do  to  many  such  deep 
metiiphysiciil  questions  from  cliiidreii-Vou, 
must  not  exuect  to  understand  everythins 
in  theology  at  the  age  of  1  o  or  1 5.  any  more 
than  you  do  to  srasp  all  of  matbe- 
niatics  or  science  at  that  undeveloped 
Beriod  of  education.  As  time  rolls 
on  you  will  acauire  a  theory,  or  philosophy  1 
of  life,  and  id  it  vrill  be  some  explanation,  . 
good  or  bad.  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Agreat  I 
poet  (Browninu)  believed  that  evil  wassood  ' 
in  the  maRmg.  In  one  sense  God  did  not 
make  evil,  but  what  we  call  evil  is  the 
result  of  the  workms  out  of  character- 
forces,  leading  up  throuBh  the  struggles  to 
perfected  will.  But  I  should  advise  a  child 
to  postpone  the  philosophy  of  this  aces-long 
matter  '  to  later  years,  and  to  attend  to 
the  ctiltivation  of  a  keen  conscience  and  a 
strong  moral  sense,  all  of  which  would 
finally  help  the  intellectual  solution. 

"Why  do  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 
wickea  when  they  did  not  know  any  bet- 
ted?'' The  real  argument  is  that  the  people 
of  that-day  did  have  light  enough  to  know 
that  they  were  killing  a  true  prophet,  iust 
as  they  knew  enough  in  the  days  when 
leaders  were  destroyed  before  Jesus,  to  do 
better. 

"Could  God  not  have  made  a  world  with- 
out sin  and  suffering?  And  if  He  could 
have  done  this,  is  He  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it?"  Even  granting  that  God  could 
have  made  a  world  different,  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  wrong  as  it  is,  or  that  a  dif- 
lerent  kind  would  bptter  serve  oar  best  ends 
or  Hio  purposes.  We  simply  do  not  know. 
Man  is  a  child,  and  goes  by  leadings. 

There  are  also  the  following  questions: 

"(1)  Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children 
that  God  is  not  a  personal  being?  (2)  Do 
you  think  the  Bible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  give  us  false  conceptions  of 
God's  attributes?  (3)  And  what  becomes  of 
the  Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of 
total  aepravity  is  disproved?"   ' 

1.  I  practice  teaching  both  the  imperson- 
ality and  personality  of  God.  In  other 
words.  He  is  a  spirit.  He  is  spirit,  yet  with 
attributes  that  make  him  personally  related 
to  us. 

2.  Not  the  Bible  as  a  whole ;  but  a  child, 
taking  parts,  can  easily  get  wrong  ideas 
about  Deity.  One  of  the  simplest  and  yet 
one  Of  the  most  difficult  books  to  read  is  the 
Bible.  It  depends  on  the  parts,  and  the 
view  we  take  of  the  whole. 

3.  If  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  as 
taught  by  Calvinism  goes  out.  then  the 
Christian  religion  becomes  more  truthful, 
more  powerful,  more  Christ-like.  Jesus 
never  taught  total  depravity ;  disordered : 
trains  and  materialistic  minds  have  inoc- 
ulated the  system  of  Christian  belief  with 
that  poisonous  dogma. 

In  as  brief  compass  as  possible  I  have  an- 
swered your  ciuestions.  They  are  so  'pro- 
found as  to  make  one  shrink  from  treating 
thorn  in  this  off-hand  way.  The  handling 
of  the  child-mind  is  a  delicate,  interesting 
process.  The  great  needs  are  two;  yes, 
three. 

1.  To  maintain  a  sympathy  with  the  child 
in  Its  guestionines,  and  gain  its  confidence. , 

2.  To  fill  in  and  round  out  the  answers  by 
Illustrations  and  poetic  truth,  and  cou- 
Etantly  escape  the  hard-and-fast  chop  logic 
method,  which,  for  a  child,  is  sure  to  result 
in  intellectual  death. 

3.  To  show  in  kindly  ways  that  one  step 
at  a  time  is  all  he  or  she  can  take.    It  is  a 
matter  of  exploration,  and  the  voyage  takes  ; 
Ume.    It  IS  a  matter  of  experience  as  well 
as  increased  thinking  power,  and  so  long  as] 
no  error  is  taught  the  part  truth  will  event- 1 
ually  lead  to  the  larger  truth.  , 

Edward  A.  Houton. 
Rev.  jQscplk  Cooli. 
■'  ThSC'!*ie<rfthe  poor  Blind  and  deaf  girl, 
Helen  Keller,  of  whom  you  write,  is  so  pa- 
thetic aiidher  questions  so  typical  of  those 
asked  everywhere  in  early  stages  of  educa- 
tion that  I  have  found  by  effort  .lust  one 
jhour  in  which  to  write'tbese  replies. 

It  must  he  understood  that  the  following 
briet  answers,  which  correspond  with  the 
numerals  given  above,  are  to  bo  accom- 
panied with  copious  and  reiterated  illustra 
tions  adapted  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 

1.  AVhomade  God?  No  one.  He  always 
existed.  Who  made  space?  No  one.  It 
always  existed.  Who  made  time?  No  one. 
It  always  existed.  Space  and  dme  are  self- 
revelations  of  God.  They  are  self-existent. 
So  is"  He. 


i    Not  all  that  exists  requires  a  cause,  but : 
lonly  all  that  begins  to   exist.    Space  and 
*  time  Sever  began  to  exist.    It  is  actually- 
impossible  for  the  iiuuian  mind  to  imagine  ■ 
a  I'e^innins  or  end  for  space  or  lime.  ■ 

This  is  a  very  curious  but  ineontroTort- 
ible  facf.  ■  Of  aii-ythintr  tliat  has  been 
created,  we  can  imagrine  that  it  might  not 
have  been  created,  and  so  might  not  be  m 
existence;  but  we  cannot  even  imagine  the 
non-e.xiatence  of  space  or  time.  They  were 
notcreatea.  They  reveal  the  sell-existent, 
eternal  uncreated  power,  which  wasandHs 
and  is  to  be.  anl  which  we  call  God. 

All  the  strictly  necessary  and  self-evident 
truths  are  revelations  of  the  sel  f-existen t  and 
eternal  being,  without  beginning  or  end  of 
existence,  and  of  whom  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  He  iahabiceth  eteruity. 

■J.  Where  is  (iod?  Everywhere.  A  nat- 
ural law  without  God  behind  it  is  no  more 
than  a  glove  without  a  hand  in  it.  He  is. 
omnipresent  in  all  reality.  St.  Angustine- 
said:  "The  will  of  God  is  the  nature  of 
things."    It  is  He. 

K,  What  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
i  of  ?  His  own  will.  His  will  brought  into 
e.xistenceand  sustains  in  existence  both 
matter  and  mind.  God  is  behind  all  the 
forces  of  matter  as  well  as  all  those  of  mind. 
But  matter  He  has  not  endowed  with  free- 
dom of  choice. and  mind  He  has  so  endowed, 
j  so  that  He  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  iu  the 
sen«e  of  evil  choice. 

■4.  What  is  the  soul?  Intellieence.  emo- 
tion, conscience  and  freewill  combined  in 
a  single  personalitv.  The  soul  may  or 
may  not  be  connected  with  a  physical 
body.  The  scriptures  teach  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  body.  As  the  soul  lives  in  the 
physical  bodv  here,  so  it  lives  in  the  spir- 
ital  body  in  another  life. 

fi.  How  do  ive  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  soul?  By  direct  self-conscious-, 
ness.  How  flo  we  know  that  we  have  intel- 
ligence, emotion,  conscience,  free  will?  By 
usiug  these  rowers  we  know  that  we  have 
them. 

0.  If  God  is  love  why  does  He  permit  sin 
and  sui^eriilg?  Here  are  two  questions  in 
one.  Suffering  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
sill.  It  is  no  great  mystery  that  sufTertng  is 
permitted  to  exist.  It  is  , a  most  importaut 
means  of  education  of  the  soul  for  both  this 
life  and  for  Uienext. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  a  perfect  being  has 
permitted  sin,  it  IS  to  be  said  that  we  have' 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  God  Is  in- 
finitely wise,  powerful  and  holy.  He  has 
permitted  sm.  Why'/  Because  he  could 
not  have  prevented  it  ■wisely.  How  do  we 
know  this?  Because  He  has  not  pre- 
vented it. 

7.  It  God  made  all  thing.?,  did  He  not  also 
make  the  evil  in  the  world?  Here  are 
again  two  questions  in  one,  for  evil  may 
mean  either  suffering  or  sin.  God  allows 
su tiering  as  a  means  of  educating  souls. 
Sometimes,  too,  .suffering  is  a  penalty,  and. 
so  reveals  the  Divine  justice.  But  God  is 
never  tie  author  of  sin.  Man  universally 
blames  himself  for  his  own  evil  choices. 
All  sin,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  evil  choice. 
rSin  originates  In  man's  abuse  of  the  gift  of 
freewill. 

--  S.  Wl^y  do  the  people  say  that  the  Jews 
were  wicked,  when  they  did  not  know  any 
better?  They  did  know  better.  Nothing 
can  constitute  wickedness  but  evil  choice, 
that  is.  sin  against  light. 

t).  Could  not  God  have  matle  a  world 
without  sin  and  suffering?    Yes. 

10.  And  if  He  could  have  done  this,  is  He 
not  to  blame  for  not  doing  it?  No,  for,  as 
shown  in  the  reply  to  question  6,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  could  not  have 
prevented  sin  and  suffering  wisely. 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children 
that  God  is  not  a  personal  being?  Mostde- 
cidedlynot.  1 

12.  Do  you  think  that  the  Bible,  under 
any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false  con- 
ceptions of  God's  attributes?    Never,  when 

I  used  as  a  whole  and  allowed'  to  explain  it- 

I  sel  f  by  itself.    • 

lo.  What  becomes  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is 
disproTed?  This  doclriue  is  almost  uni- 
versally misunderstood.  Total  depravity 
does  not  mean  total  corruption.  Total  de- 
pravity means  that   state   of  the  soul  in 

[which  the  will  refuses  to  obey  the  con- 
science in  all  thiug.^.  Every  soul  is  m  that 
state  previous  to  what  the  Scriptures  call 
regeneration.  This  is  a  fact  of  uiuversal 
human  experience.  . 

Total  corruption,  on  the  contrary,  would 
he  that  state  of  soul  m  which  the  will  re- 
fuses to  obey  the  conscience  in  anytliing 
and  deliberately  chooses  evil  m  everything. 
This  latter  is  what  total  depravity  is  often 
supposed  to  mean,  as  a  technical  term  in 
•theology,  but  is  what  it  does  not  mean.  A 
,watch,  as  even  a_  child   can   see.  may  he 


made  of  goJd  or  silver,  and  wonaroiisiy  wm- 
structcil.  :iiid  yot  not  kofip  lim«.  A  watcli 
that  will  not  keep  lime  i^  totally  depraved 
as  a  watch,  although  it  may  be  made  of 
silver  or  Bold. 

The  soul  before  reEcneratioii  is  such  a 
walch.  Total  depravity  does  not  mean  that 
the  soul  is  iicrb  made  of  precious  materials 
aiid  \^biKlrously  constructed,  byt  that  its 
powers  bofore  reffeneratioii  a/fe  really  not 
fio  harrabnized  with  each  other  as  to  cause 
the  will  in  all  things  to  obey  tlie  conscience  i 
Cladb'f  alilectionately  auJ  irreversibly. 

/  '  JfLSEru  Cook.  ■ 

ICabbi  Solomon  Scliludler. 

Your  letter  of  Jan.  11  is  before  me,  but  if 
it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions wliicb  you  desire  to  be  answered  for 
,the  beuelit  of  the  readers  of  Thk  Globe  as 
it  seem.s  to  have  been  to  you  to  put  them,  I 
would  BO  al  the  work  with  less  hesitation 
and  with  less  diffidence  than  I  do. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  state  to  you  that,  as 
life  is  too  short  to  read  everythiue  or  to  be 
interested  in  everytliins  that  occurs,  I  have 
neither  read  the  report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, to  which  you  rater,  nor  have  1 
heard  before  of  Helen  Keller,  or  of  her  ad- 
mirable teacher.  Miss  Sullivan. 

It  seems  to  rae  impossible  that  a  child 
lacking  two  principal  senses,  the  sense  of 
siffht  and  of  hearinsf,  could  ask  the  ques- 
tions such  as  youspeak  of  in  yoiir  letter,  un- 
less conceptions  of  the  objects  referred  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  child's  mind 
throueh  the  teacher  by  way  of  the  sense  of 
feeling'. 

It  is  a  most  difiicult  task  to  speak  to 
children  who  are  in  possession  of  all  their 
senses  of  .such  abstract  conceptions  as  are 
God  or  the  soul  or  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
finally  of  sin.  It  is  moreover  easy  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  to  demand  that  a  child 
should  not  think  of  God  as  a  person,  but  as 
the  lite  of  everything,  while  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  mind  not  trained  in  abstract 
thinking  to  form  such  a  thought.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  mauy  grown  up  people, 
with  a  matured  mind,  can  indeed  think  of 
God  as  the  life  of  every thinpr.  and  do  not 
attach  any  personality  to  him '? 

You  ask  me  how  I  would  answer  such 
questions  if  they  were  put  to  me  sincerely 
by  a  child?  I  can  only  answer  that  no 
child  would  ask  such  questions  without 
provocation,  without  having  previously 
heard  people  talk  about  such  matters,  but 
if  it  should  happen,  I  would  simply  tell 
him  that  he  muit  wait  a  little  while  until 
he  would  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
subject. 

I  have  never  believed  that  it  was  wise  or 
just  to  answer  such  questions  (merely  for 
the  sake  of  answering  them,  and  getting:  rid 
of  the  questioner),  either  by  an  outright 
falsehood,  or  by  explanation  which  we  our- 
selves would  not  understand  if  it  comes  to  ' 
the  test. 

I  have  always  considered  it  unwise  and 
unjust  to  till  the  imagination  of  the  child 
with  fabulous  stories  and  misconceptions, 
which  in  after  lite  -he  will  have  to  tear  up 
by  the  root.it  he  is  not  to  remain  biassed  and 
prejudiced  in  his  religious  views. 

The  child  is  too  much  suggestible  as  that,  i 
like  a  person  in  the  hypnotic  state,  he  would 
not  accept  untruth  for  truth  and  stick  to  it. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  allow  the  mind 
to  mature  betore  we  approach  it  with  our 
individual  notions  of  theologry.  Sabbath 
schools  should  restrict  themselves  merely 
to  the  teaching  of  ethics,  to  impressing  the 
young  with  the  duty  and  obligation  which ! 
human  society  expects  of  them  to  fulfil.  I 

It  show.s  that  Miss  Sullivan  is  not  only  a 
fair-minded  woman,  but  that  she  keeps  her-' 
self  abreast  with  time,  when  she  objects  to 
eiviug  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  her 
pupil.  The  Bible  is  no  book  for  children, 
and  Miss  Sullivan  is  right  when  she  fearsi 
that  it  ivould  give  to  them  i  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  the  attributes  of  God.  j 

As  the  Bible  was  written  at  an  age  when 
humanity  was  still  younger  than  it  is  now, 
and  by  persons  who,  thou^rh  they  were  sin- 
cere, had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  universe  or  of  its  forces,  it  rep- 
resents God  in  a  human-like  form,  and 
ascribes  moral  qualitiec  to  him  which  a 
higher  civilization  has  entirely  outgrown. 

To  come  to  your  last  question:  VVliatwiil 
become  of  the  Christian  religion  if  the 
doct,rino  of  total  depravity  is  disproved?  I 
can  answer  only  that  as  far  as  I  know  it  will 
collapse,  and  that  it  has  collapsed  already 
in  all  those  many  persons  who,  thousth  nom- 
inally Christians,  have  given  up  the  belief  in' 


hereditary  sin  ana  tne  consequent  neces- 
sity of  vicarious  atonement,  or  of  those  who 
have  ceased  to  see  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
more  than  a  Kood  and  noble  man. 

But  humanity  will  experience  little  harm 
from  that,  as  little  as  from  the  collapse  of 
that  kind  of  Judaism  which  stands  and  falls 
with  the  belief  that  the  Jews  are  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  and  must  keep  tliemselves 
on  that  account  secluded  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.    Such  collapses  tend  merely  to 

allow  a  much  loftier  structure  of  religion  to 

rise  frorh  the  ruins. 

SOLOMOX  SCHINDLEK. 
IRev.  A.  A.  Miner. 
.  Though  I  have  not  examined  the  report 
of  Miss  Sullivan,  of  which  you  speak.  I 
cheerfiiUy  comply  with  your  request  touch- 
ing ihe  little  blind  and  deaf  trirl's.  Helen 
Keller's,  questions: 

"Who  made  God?"  Nobody.  Something 
must  have  always  existed.  That  something 
must  have  had  ability  to  produce  such  other 
ttiiiiss  as  exist ;  since  in  general  these  things 
are  not  sentient  and  have  no  power  to  pro^ 
ducB  themselves. 

"Where  is  God?"  There  is  no  place  where 
he  is  not. 

"What  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
of?"  Out  of  his  own  infinite  fulness.  We 
know  uothins  of  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  matter  and  spirit. 

"W^hat  is  a  soul?"  It  is  sometliius  that 
can  ask  questions.  It-is  a  creation  in  the 
imase  or  )  ken  ess  of  God. 

"How  do  we  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thine:  as  the  soul?"  We  know  by  the  ques- 
tions it  asks.  Havinpr  souls,  we  kno'sr  their 
workings,  each  his  own. 

"If  God  is  love,  why  does  he  permit  sin 
and  suffering?"  Because  sin  and  suffering 
are  mean.i  in  tlie  hands  of  God  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  ends  of  love. 

"If  God  made  all  thingrs.  did  he  not  also 
make  the  evil  in  the  world?"  I-le  made  the 
conditions  out  of  which  evil  springs,  and 
overrules  that  evil  for  good. 

"Why  do  people  say  tliat  the  Jews  were 
■wicked,  when  they  did  not  know  any 
better?"  They  were  not  wicked  because  of 
anythinj?  they  did  through  unavoidable 
ignorance. 

"Could  not  God  have  made  aworld  with- 
out sin  and  suUering?  and.  if  He  could 
have  done  this,  is  He  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it?"  He  probably  could  have  made 
such  a  world,  but  He  is  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it.  because  He  has  done  better. 

Miss  Sullivan's  instructions  to  Helen, 
though  doubtless  wisely  intended,  appear 
to  be  very  defective.  "Goa  may  be  the  life 
of  everything."  t!io  Life  of  all  life,  and  yet 
not  be  compassed  by  that  life— not  swallowed 
up  in  it.  He  may  still  exist  above  and  be- 
yond it  all.  Nor  does  this  to\ich  the  ques- 
tion of  His  personality,  a  matter  quite  dis- 
tinct from  bodily  form.  Bodily  form  God 
has  not.  unless  all  nature  be  that  form ;  per- 
sonality that  wills  and  acts  and  rules  He 
has. 

;  Helen  is  probably  no  more  "a  living  nega- 
;tion  of  the  doctrine  of  total  de-pravity" 
than  is  every  other  child. 

But  you  ask.  "What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity is  disproved?" 

:  It  remains  undi.'turbed.  The  Christian 
lelision  was  not  born  of  total  depravity, 
'although  some  forms  of  it  might  seem  to  be. 
It  is  not  developed  from  that  doctrine;  is  in 
110  wise  dependent  upon  it. 

Again,  you  ask.  "Do  you  think  the  Bible, 
under  any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false 
iconceptions  of  God's  attributes?" 

Undoubtedly,  wrongly  internreted.  as  it 
often  is;  rightly  interpreted,  never. 

A.  A.  Miner. 
Editor  'Washburn  of  the  Investiaator. 
!  In  reply  to  your  request,  permit  me  to  say 
'that  I  should  tell  a  child,  .who  asked  me 
questions  such  as  you  submit,  the  truth ; 
that  is.  1  should  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
my  ignorance  even  to  a  chi  Id. 

In  resard  to  the  word  God,  used  as  repre- 
senting a  person,  I  know  of  no  being  to 
whom  it  can  be  applied.  What  a  person, 
whom  we  know  no-hiug  about,  hss  done, 
1  could  do  or  should  do.  I  »m  unable  to  say. 

If  the  world  was  maae  by  God,  and  He 
jcould  have  made  it  without  sin  and  saljer- 
ing,  1  think  He  should  have  done  so,  and 
not  to  have  done  so  is  to  be  guilty  of  un- 
Ikindness  and  cruelty  to  His  creatures. 
i  Bat  it  seems  profitless  to  me  to  discuss 
>what  God  ought  to  have  done  when  we  do 
pot  know  that  there  is  a  God. 


I  do  not  approve  ol  teaching  cliildreu 
anytliins  about  God  fortlie  simple  reason 
that  I  should  not  know  what  to  teach.  It  is 
easy  to  use  the  word  God  to  cover  our  iK- 
uorance,  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  either 
liODust  or  manly  to  do  so. 

I  prefer  truth  to  falsehood,  and  believe 
tliat  tlie  truth  should  be  told  no  matter 
what  falls  before  it 

I  look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  men 
who  knew  uo  more  than  men  know  today. 
They  wrote  wiiat  they  thouirht.  what  they, 
believed  about  God,  but  if  there  were  any-i 
where  in  the  universe  a  beinn  who  cor- 
responded to  tlie  God  of  the  Bible  I  should 
consider  it  the  iiighestr  duty  of  man  to  blot' 
out  all  record  of  his  doings  Irom  human; 
literature. 

If  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  dis-, 
proved  the  office  of  Christ  is  abolished  and| 
the  Christian  religion  takes  its  place  amonsi 
.  the  superstitions  of  the  world. 

L.  K.  Washburn.    | 
President      Warren     of     Boston    Uni- 
ver.«lty. 

As  to  Miss  Keller's  (luestions.  as  reported, 
they  are  in  no  respect  peculiar.  Every 
.child  asks  .lust  such  questions  the  moment 
■  iicpmes  toknow  what  sinis,  andwhkt  love 
V).  and  from  what  source  we  derive  our  be- 
ing. Moreover,  if  those  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  given  the  sacred  charge  of  her  in- 
struction will  faithfully  and  Christianly 
answer  them  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  adult 
pupil  will  De  as  little  inclined  to  claim  for 
iierselt  siulessness  as  was  her  predacessoL- 
in  misfortune  and  in  blessing,  Laura  Bridge- 
man.  VT.  F.  Waf.kkn. 
Kev.  R.  R.  Meredith. 

Miss  Sullivan  seems  to  be  impressed  and 
astonished  at  the  questions  put  by  her  pupil. 
.  as  if  It  were  unusual  for  children  to  ask 
such. 

She  cannot  have  had  very  close  contacti 
with  the  little  ones,  or  she  wouldknow  thati 
this  is  not  the  case.  Just  such  questions  are 
asked  by  them  constantly.  They  seem  toj 
spring  up  naturally  in  the  mind  justawak-! 
ing  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Thousands  of  children  are  putting  them 
every  day,  iind  they  are  being  answered  by 
intelligent  Christian  mothers  and  teachers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  light  and  satis- 
faction to  the  minds  of  the  little,  inquirers 
and  beget  a  sense  of  reverence  for,  and  lov- 
ing trust  in,  our  Heavenly  Father. 

In  the  interest  of  little  Helen  Keller.  I 
would  advise  her  teacher  to  take  a  few  les- 
sons from  some  wise  Christian  mother. 
However  competent  Miss  Sullivan  may  be( 
to  conduct  the  other  branches  of  her  pupil's ' 
education  and  developmeni  her  own  state- 
ments sliow  that  she  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  be  her  spiritual  guide. 

You  ask  if  I  "approve  of  teaching  children 
that  God  is  not  a  personal  being."  Most 
certainly  not. 

If  Miss  Sullivan  does  not  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal God  she  must,  of  course,  be  true  to 
herself,  and,  if  she  teach  anything  on  the 
subject,  teach  what  she  believes.  But  it  is 
extremely  unfortunate  for  little  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 

If  the  teacher  does  believe  in  a  personal 
Father,  then  wisdom  and  frankness  alike 
demand  that  she  give  the  truth  to  her  pupil. 
There  is  no  fact  more  fundamental,  com- 
prehensive and  comforting  than  the  fact  of 
God's  Fatherhood,  and  there  is  none  more 
readily  grasped  by  the  mind  of  a  child. 
Mary  Keller  has  an  indefeasible  and  most 
solemn  right  to  be  taught  it. 

You  ask  if.  in  my  judgment,  "the  Bible, 
under  any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false 
conceptions  of  God's  attributes."  Beyond 
question  it  can.  Robert  IngersoU  can  make 
it  do  just  that  thing  every  time  he  lectures. 

There  are  portions  of  the  Bible  which, 
standing  alone,  would  give  a  child  "a  very 
erroneous  conception  of  the  attributes  of 
God." 

But  when  Miss  Sullivan  puts  into  a  report 
to  be  printed  and  scattered  broadcast  the 
statement  that  her  pupil  "has  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  because  1  do  not 
see  how  she  can  do  so  at  present  without 
giving  her  a  very  erroneous  conception  of 
the  attributes  of  God,"  she  utters,  perhaps 
wi^'hout  intending  it,  a  gross  Ijbel  on  the 
.precious  book  that  is  teaching  millions  of 
Uttle  children  in  the  homes  of  our  land 
higher  views  of  God,  and  betrays  an  in- 
capacity for  imparting  spiritual  instruction, 
that  is  simply  amazing. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  if  Helen   Keller 

read  the  gospels  she  will  fall  In  love  with 

the  Christ  they  reveal,  accept  Him   as   her 

Saviour,  teacher  and  examnls  And  will  .find 

I  unspeakai.\',-ij<,?.''.,'3''  ..".?•_.-'  gladness   m   riim. 

I.  And  wien  she  hears  Him  say   at  the   last,  ^ 


'He  that  liath  seen  Mo  nacii  seen  ina 
Father,"  she  v.-ill  have  no  "erroneous  con- 

I  ceptiou  of  the  attributes  of  God." 

Finally,  you  ask,  "What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total 

I  depravity  is  disproved'.'"  The  Christian  re- 
liKion  does  not  depend  on  the  doctrine  of 

<  total  depravity.  If  it  did.  Miss  Sullivan's- 
statement  would  not  disprove  it. 

When  she  says  "Helen  is  a  living  neea- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity."  it 
means  nothing  more  than  that  Helen  is  a 
sood  child.  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt.  I  be- 
hove Helen  belongs  to  Christ,  and  has  every 
moment  since  she  was  born.    If  she  were  to 

,  die  her  happy  spirit  TFould  eo  to  heaven, 
and  If  she  hve,  aua  is  not  perverted,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  she  inay  not  srow  up  into 
Christ,  her  living  Head  in  all  things. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this 
most  interesting  case  before.  I  think  Miss 
Sullivan  had  her  little  pupil  down  this'way 
(Brooklyn)  last  autumn.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  make  a  sort  of  theological  use. 
so  to  speak,  of  her  pupil.  I  hope  I  am  mis- 
taken, for  It  would  be  an  awful  outrage  on 
Helen  Keller.  E.  K.  Meeedith. 

Rev.  Reueu  rriionias. 
The  questions  you  send  to  me  as  asked 
her  teacher  by  Helen  Keller  are  such  as 

{constantly  spring  up  in  the  minds  ol 
thoughtful  children.  Tliey  prove  the  intui- 
taveness  o£  what  we  call  "religious"  feelings 
and  ideas.  The  answers  to  be  given  to 
these  questions  will  be  modified  in  each 
case.  The  individuality  of  the  child  must 
be  taKen  into  account.  While  in  substance 
the  answers  would  be  the  same,  in  form 
they  would  be  different. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  child  should  ask 
Who  made  God'."'  because  we  ourselves, 
being  effects  first  and  causes  only  seconda- 
rily, the  very  constitution  we  have  bears  in 
it  constructively  the  idea  that  ^ll  being- is 
createo  and  oroduced.    I  don't  see  how  it 

lean  be  otherwise. 

I  should  be  Inclined  to  say  to  an  intelK- 
gent  child  that  the  very  idea  of  God  is  f 
seU'-existcnt  being  not  dependent  on  others 
as  we  arc.  and  leave  the  idea  in  the  mind  to 
do  its  work  at  the  proper  time. 

As  to  the  other  questions  askjed,  "Where 
is  GodV"  "What  did  God  make  tlie  universe 
out  of'"'  I  should  require  to  use  Scriptural 
language  because  I  believe  it  to  correspond 

I  most  accurately  to  our  ability  of  appreheud- 

I'lng  the  truth  of  thincs.    "The  things  which 
we  see  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear."    (Hob.  xi.,  3.) 
I  think  that  is   a  good  answer.    A  child 

I  can  be  made  to  understand  that  all  knowl- 

i  edge  is  notobtainable  in  our  presentcondi- 
tion.  There  is  sufficient  given  us  for  the 
necessary  uses  ol  life,  but  inevitably  much 
remains.  / 

As  to  where  God  is'?  The  idea  of  "place" 
belongs  to  our  present  local  limitations  and 
arises  out  of  them.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say  to  a  child  that  God  is  at  the   centre  of 

1  all  things,  but  not  contined  to  that  centre, 
as  the  sun  is  at  the  centre  of  our  planetary 

'  system,  and  yet  in  every  flower  and  every 
bird  and  every  per.son— that  the  life  of  God 
is  diffused  everywhere  as  the  rays  of  ligh; 
are  everywhere  diffused. 

As  to  the  question,  "What  is  a  soul?" 
Using  the  word  as  it  is  commonly  used  (but 
I  think  incorrectly  used).  1  should  be  in- 
clined to  s,iy:  The  soul  is  the  self.  The 
body  changes  every  day — hut  something  re- 
mains and  tells  me  I  am  the  same  person  as 
a  man  that  I  was  as  a  boy.  That  is  what  we 
call  'soul.' 

In  reply  to  the  question.  "If  God  is  love, 
why  does  he  permit  sin  and  sufferin.g?"  I 
should  have  to  gat  into  the  mmd  that  love 
seeks  to  create  the  highest  and  best  charac- 
ter in  us— that  it  is  not  the  continual  indul- 
gence of  a  child— feeding  it  with  sweets 
and  candies,  and  spoilinz  the  child.  I 
should  strive  to  show  that  man  is  free  to 
go  wrong,  not  a  machine— that  he  may  dis- 
obey God— and  he  foolish  and  rebellious — 
and  that  the  race  of  man  has  come  into  a 
condition  in  which  sin  and  suiferiyg  are 
universal,  but  that  it  is  not  God's  order,  but 
man's  disorder,  with  which  God  is  at  war, 
and  which  eventually  (after  teaching  and 
disciplining  us)  will  he  overcome.  Sm  and 
suffering  belong  to  man  rather  than  God. 

I  shoujd  distinctly  repudiate  the  idea  that 
God  was  not  in  eternal  antagonism  to  evil. 

My  indgment  is  that  Miss  Sullivan  erred 
in  telling  Helen  Keller  not  to  tl-.ink  of  God 
as  a  "person."  Man's  own  personality  has 
|to  be  accounted  for.  It  can  be  accounted 
ifor  only  on  the  ground  of  personality  in 
IGod.  .   , 


I  iini  also  of  opinion  that  to  keep  tlie  Bible 
away  Irom  such  an  intelliKiml  clilkl  is  to, 
misunderstand  liotli  tlic  iiilili)  and  liuman 
nature.      Like   all    other    bonks    the    Bible, 
needs  to  bo  lauehtwjth  judRnient  and  dis- 
crimination. I  think  that  every  child  sboulrti 
be  familiarized,  first  of  all,  with  the  lite  and  ' 
charaotor  of  Christ,  and   for  the  most  nart 
kept  to  that  until  it  has  produced  its  unique 
intiuenr.e  on  mind  and  heart. 

There  is  an  immense amonntof  unwisdom 
in  teachme:  the  Bible.  But,  even  with  this 
recklessness,  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  any 
one  whose  mental  and  moral  nature  have 
not  been  aroused  into  healthy  action  by 
Bible  study. 

I  hardly  understand  the  cjuestion  "What 
becomes  of  the  Christian  religion  if  the  doe- 
trine  of  total  depravity  is  disproved."  For 
myself,  T  have  never  held  or  oreached  the 
{lootnne  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, lam  of  6pinionthattlio.se  who  use 
the  words  mean  that  every  faculty  of  our 
nature  is  more  or  less  in  a>  weakened, 
I  blinded  and  abnormal  condition  through 
the  universal  prevalence  of  inherited  ten- 
dencies to  evil,  which  position  I  hold  to  be, 
true. 

The  normal  man  is  seen  in  Christ.  The; 
normal  man  is  towards  God  a  child— toj 
wards  man  a  brother  So  far  as  lie  is  nolf 
that,  he  is  in  a  depraved  condition. 

To  answer  all  the  Questions  at  all  ade- 
quately would  renuire  far  more  space  thar 
you  would  be  willing  that  I  should  oocupyi 
but  the  above  may  serve  to  s'ive  you  somt 
idea  of  my  own  position  in  regard  to  thi 
general  question  which  this  case  bringi 
before  the  community. 

Reuen  Thomas. 
ICev.  eieorsre  A..  O-ordon. 

The  questions  of  Helen  Keller,  as  eivei 
in  the  report  of  the  PerKins  Institutioi 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  are 
of  the  very  greatest  interest.  Every  right- 
minded  man  must  be  profoundly  thankful 
.for  this  record  of  them.  Doubtless  they 
will  be  misunderstood  by  partisans  and 
special  pleaders  in  all  camps,  orthodox  and 
heterodox.  It  is  quite  oossible  for  ingenious 
minds  to  convert  them  into  evidence  tor  the 
truth  of  schemes  of  life  as  wide  apart  as 
atheism  and  platonism. 

They  will  be  misunderstood  it  they  are 
used  as  evidence  for  any  closed  and  com- 
pleted system  of  thought.  If  they  are  looked 
at  and  interpreted  in  any  o^her  way  than  as 
facts. 

These  questions  are  a  witness  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  soul.  Imprisoned  as  it  is, 
and  working  in  the  dark,  and  deprived  of  jo ; 
many  of  the  normal  means  of  self-stimulus ' 
and  self-manifestation,  this  soul  of  Helen: 
Keller  has  still  the  power  to  declare  its 
supremacy.  Without  eyes,  without  ears, 
without  voice,  with  no  sense  but  touch,  this 
soul  is  yet  alive  to  all  interests  that  concern 
humanity. 

Reduced  to  one  mode  of  expression,  and 
less  it  could  not  have  without  utter  exclu- 
sion from  all  possible  self-disolosure,  itis' 
yet  strong  enough  to  show  itself  in  power.-i 
concerned   in   the   problems  of  mankind, 
wrestlins:  with  them  in  the  n'ght  like  .Jacob ! 
with  the  divine   presence,   demanding  fo* 
the   sake   of  pe^ce  some  solution  of  them. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  sublimer  assertion 
of  soul. 

As  to  the  questions  themselves,  they  are 
not  for  any  single  mind  to  answer.  The 
final  answer  is  to  be  found  by  humanity  in 
the  v/hole  result  of  its  intellectual  exertion, 
in  the  whole  history  of  its  endeavor. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  questions 
that  occur  to  this  wonderful  child  occur  in 
a  degree  to  every  child.  They  are  in  her,  as 
ill  all  children,  the  mark  of  humani'y,  the 
sign  of  rational  endowment,  the  prophecy, 
the  sorrow  and  the  dignity  of  the  life  of  tlie 
spirit. 

The  first  answer  to  them  lies  here.  They 
proclaim  the  questioner  an  heir  of  reason, 
an  inheritor  of  rat  onal  struggle,  of  spiritual 
conflict  and  ultimately  of  peace. 

.The  second  answer.  I  have  already  in- 
timated thst  humanity  must  solve  human-, 
ity's  problems.  The  presence  of  such 
questions  in  the  chiul  mindindicates  fitness 
for  provisional  answers.  The  questions  will 
assume  new  forms.  They  will  become 
more  intelligent  wltli  the  growth  of  power 
•  and  the  increase  of  experience.  With  each 
new  advance  in  the  form  of  the  question 
the  teacher  may  supply  from  history  re- 
flected in  his  own  informed  mind,  aprd-i 
visional  answer  of  a  higher  charaoter.i 
When  the  question  assumes  its  final  form! 
humanity,  through  its  representatire, 
thinkers,  will  be  ready  with  its  final' 
answer. 


One  aspect  of  the  answer  for  the  day  is  to 
tell  this  wonderful  child  to  hold  fast  her 
confidence  m  the  soul.  No  one  ever  had  i 
better  reason  for  confidence.  BuildinK 
upon  the  wonderful  spiritual  nature  with 
which  she  IS  endowed,  reading  out  of  that 
the  character  and  purpose  of  her  Maker 
construing  the  true  relationship  of  men  to 
men  m  the  light  of  the  beautiful  friendships 
with  which  her  existence  has  been  blessed, 
brinffthe  Bible  to  her  as  the  greatest  wit- 
ness in  all  history  for  the  supremacy  of 
soul,  tor  the  divine  purpose  and  perfection 
ot  tue  true  interpretation  of  human  life 

Helen  Keller's  questions  are  still  the 
auestions  of  a  child.  The  tact  of  the  livins 
teacher,  and  n9t  the  logic  ot  the  profound 
philosopher,  will  give  her  the  best  answer. 
1  am  not  aware  that  the  truth  of  the 
Ijhrisnan  religion  depends  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  I  hope 
..here  are  many  children  in  the  Christian 
homes  of  our  city  who  are  "living  nega- 
tions ot  this  doctrine,  besides  this  child  of 
I  affliction  and  genius  in  the  Perkins  lusti- 
tutiou. 

The  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  rests 
not  upon  the  wickedness  of  man,  but  upon 
the  40ve  of  God  and  his  claim  upon  the 
final  trust  of  his  children. 

Miss  Sullivan  knows  Infinitely  better 
than  I  how  best  to  approach  a  mind  such  as 
that  of  Helen  Keller.  I  venture  to  assei-fc. 
:  however,  that  Helen  will  never  be  able  to 
understand  her  own  life  until  she  thinks  of 
herself  as  a  person :  nor  will  she  ever  be 
able  to  apprehend  the  Divine  Lif»,  except  as 
she  apDre:iends  that  life  a,s  the  Eternal  Per- 
sonal Love.  George  A.  Gordon. 


^Tau  I 


■  aTV  ag;  \yq.a-. 


OONVEESATION  OOENEE. 

My  iron  amauiiensis  liad  just  given  his 
little  signal  click  that  he  was  ready  to 
begin  when  the  morning  mail  came  in. 
This  little  note  tumbled  out  first  and  we 
will  start  off  with  it: 

West  Andovek,  O. 
I     JDea?-  Mr.  Martin :  Have  any  of  your  Cor- 
nerers  tried  to  make  150  words  out  of  the 
i  word  Gongregationalist  9 

A  Shut-in  Cornekek. 

I  think  I  did  hear  the  folks,  little  and 
grown-up,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
trying  at  the  "Children's  Hour"  one 
evening  (in  place  of  a  game  of  authors  or 
parchesi)  to  make  such  a  list,  but  Sarah 
Noah  is  out  sliding  and  I  cannot  i-eport 
the  result.  I  am  more  interested  in  get- 
ting the  exact  number  of  words  for  the 
Congregationalist — that  is,  to  fill  our  Cor- 
ner every  week,  for  you  will  notice  it  is 
never  allowed  to  overrun  into  the  ad- 
joining column.  As  this  number  con- 
stantly varies  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  your  letters  (which 
are  printed  in  smaller  type  and  "  solid"), 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  arrange  this  with 
perfect  exactness  beforehand.  So  that 
when  the  Corner  seems  to  close  abruptly, 
or  something  to  be  left  out  of  your  re- 
marks (or  mine),  you  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  all  right  in  the  "  copy  "  but  that 
the  sharp-eyed  foreman  marked  on  the 
proof  "  three  lines  too  long!  "  Last  week 
— I  suppose  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  the  nice  new  type — I  found  to  my  dis- 
may that  a  letter  from  Helen  Keller, 


thanking  you  for  the  thirty  dollars' 
whicli,  in  your  name,  I  sent  her  onl 
Christmas,  must  he  "  left  over."  But  it| 
lias  lost  nothing  by  the  week's  delay: 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Martin :  Please  thank  the 
dear  "  Cornerers,"  one  and  all,  for  their 
generous  contrihutions  toward  little  Tom- 
my's Fund,  and  give  them  my  love  and 
best  wishes  for  a  glad  New  Year.  Surely 
the  thought  that  they  have  helped  to  bless 
and  gladden  a  little  child's  life  will  make 
their  own  lives  better  and  hapjner.  Please 
give  Sarah  Noah  a  kiss  and  my  dear  love, 
and  believe  me,  with  much  love  to  your- 
self. Always  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

I  wish  all  my  correspondents  wrote  as 
beautifully  plain  as  this  dear  blind  girl. 
Aren't  you  sure  that  what  she  says  is 
true  about  the  happiness  of  helping 
othei-s?  (You  would  be  if  you  could  see 
some  of  the  letters  I  get  from  the  far- 
away families  to  whom  you  send  your 
second-hand  Youth's  Companions  and 
Congregationalists.)  The  last  contribu- 
tion was  sent  by  a  "  kindergartner  "  in 
a  Vermont  city,  with  this  note : 

Dear  Mr.  Martin :  My  little  peojile,  fif- 
teen of  them,  the  youngest  being  four 
years  old  and  the  oldest  eight,  are  much 
interested  in  the  story  of  Helen  Keller, 
and  have  given  a  few  pennies  each  for  her 
little  friend  Tommy.  We  all  want  to  hear 
more  about  these  little  deprived  ones. 

Yours  truly,  A.  b.  f. 

I  hope  Miss  F.  has  read  to  her  fifteen 
little  kindergartners  Helen's  beautiful 
story  of  The  Frost  King,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  papers.  It  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  composition  for  a 
child  of  twelve,  hut  is  still  more  remark- 
able as  showing  such  a  minute  and  ex- 
act knowledge  of  trees,  leaves,  colors, 
cliHs,  rivers — things  which  her  eyes  had 
never  seen  and  which  could  only  be  de-; 
scribed  to  her  by  words  spelled  into  her 
hand ! 

Speaking  of  that "  adjoining  volumu,"' 
I  wonder  if  the  adyertisers  who  wish 
their  pictures  jjut  in  next  to  the  Corner 
know  how  much  we  Cornerers  talk  about 
them?  Two  or  three  ladies  have  written 
in  protest  against  "the  desecration  of 
pushing  in  such  pictures  beside  the  Cor- 
ner letters!"  I  rather  miss  that  girl, 
who  is  preparing  the  mince  pie  for  the: 
oven  (for  that  brings  up  historic  and 
most  delightful  associations),  we  can 
stand  the  old  woman  with  Breakfast 
Cocoa  (although  she  is  getting  a  trifle 
monotonous)  and  the  little  tot  with  the 
banged  hair  who  uses  Eubifoam,  but 
that  Enameline  Maine-iac  (as  FranceSj 
Willard  would  say),  shaking  his  fist  at'i 
us,  old  Mr.  Pickwick  forever  bowing 
to  us  in  behalf  of  Van  Houten's  Co- 
coa,   and    that   stupid     face,    inscribed 


over  with  ' '  Cold  in  the  Head  "  advertise- 
ments, staring  at  us,  because  some  of 
us  happened  to  have  had  la  r/rippe — why 
could  not  these  pictures,  so  unique  and 
useful  in  tlieir  idace,  have  their  jjlace 
together  on  a  sej)arate  page,  like  a  gal- 
lery of  jiaintings,  so  as  to  be  more  read- 
ily examined  by  admirers  of  art?  In 
any  case,  we  are  glad  that  that  rough- 
looking  fellow  who  "  shrinks  from  wash- 
ing" is  too  large  to  get  in  our  Corner,, 
for  we  should  certainly  draw  the  line 
(pearliiie?)  at  him. 

Here  are  several  letters,  which  ought 
to  be  read  before  they  are  any  older: 

North  Conway,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Martin;  Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  a 
very  few  stamps  as  a  New  Year's  gift,i 
wishing  you  a  very  Haijpy  New  Year,  and 
the  Conversation  Corner  also.  You  can 
send  me  any  stamps  that  you  want  to,  if 
you  want  to.  Yours  truly,  George. 


I  did  want  to ! 


Middlesex  County. 


Dear  Mr.  Martin :  I  see  by  the  Congrega- 
tionaiist  that  yon  have  been  having  the 
"grip,"  and  1  am  sorry  for  you.  O!  I 
wish  you  a  Merry  Christinas  and  a  Hapjiy 
New  Year.  Don't  I  wish  I  had  been  in 
that  Cornerer's  place  who  came  to  see 
you!  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
"  Corner,"  the  books  and  the  scrap-books 
and  the  journals.  I  tried  to  keep  a  diary 
last  year,  but  when  I  was  sick  I  had  to 
give  it  up,  and  then  I  kept  forgetting  it. 
This  year  I  started  over  and  intend  to 
keep  it  up.  Yours  truly,  Sakah. 

That  intention  may  encourage  some 

other   Cornerer  who  has  been   sick — of 

journalizing — to  start  anew.    Eemember 

the  couplet  yoir  learned  fifty  years  ago : 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed. 
Try,  try  again ! 

The  secret  of  success  is  to  have  a  reg- 
ular time  every  evening  and  always 
write  something,  though  a  very  little, 
then.  '■^ Nulla  dies  sine  lined" — I  think 
Sarah  will  understand  that  old  motto.     ] 

Clayton,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Martin:  Here  in  Clayton,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  we  commenced  to 
get  subscriptions  to  build  a  small  Union 
Chapel,  and  it  was  dedicated  in  Decem- 
ber. AVe  are  going  to  have  a  Sunday 
school  and  a  library.  At  the  dedication 
there  were  112  jjersons  present,  besides 
three  ministers.  This  is  a  small  country 
village,  and  I  think  a  chapel  will  help  us 
very  much,  don't  5'ou? 

Your  little  friend,  Emma  R. 

Of  course  it  will — those  of  you  who 
go  every  Sunday,  and  study  the  Bible 
lessons  and  read  the  library  books.  I 
have  been  wondering  where  in  the 
world — or  in  Massachusetts  —  Clayton 
was,  but  have  found  it  on  the  map  as  on 
the  Mill  Elver,  in  Sheffield  in  Berkshire 
County,  on  the  very  border  line  of  Con- 
necticut, and  right  on  the  road  to  Ca- 
naan! Mr.  MAETI^-. 
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HELEN   ADAMS   KELLER. 

i  A  Sketch    of   the   Life    and    Traits  or 
I       THE  Famous  Deaf  and  Blind  Girl. 


[  Entered  as  secoiid-cla; 
I  mail  matter. 


Helen  Kelleh  has  become  noted.  But  there 
are  very  few  of  our  readers  who  know  the  actual 
facts  concerning  her  history,  and  the  details  of  her 
very  interesting  career.  And  the  first  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  tell  these  facts. 

Helen    Adams   Keller   is   the    eldest   child   of 
Maj.  Arthur  Henley  and  Kate  Adams  Keller,  and 
was  born  at  Tusoumbia,  Colbert  County,  Ala- 
bama, June  27,  1880.    Her  sister,  Mildred  Camp- 
f)ell,  was  bora  Oct.  26,  1886,  and  her  brother, 
Phillips  Rronks,  was  born  July  4,  1891. 

Major  Keller  was  a  paymaster  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  held  the  office  of  United 
States  marshal  under  President  Cleveland. 
He  is  an  editor,  and  with  his  family  resides  in 
liis  native  town  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  His 
y/iie,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1878,  is  a 
native  of  Arkansas.  Helen's  paternal  grand- 
father, David  Keller,  was  a  son  of  Caspar 
Keller,  who  came  to  America  from  Switzer- 
land in  the  colonial  days  of  this  country's 
history.  Her  paternal  grandmother,  Mary 
Fairfax  Moore,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Helen's  maternal  grandparents  were  natives 
of  Massachusetts.  Her  grandfather,  General 
Charles  ^Villiam  Adams,  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge.  Her  grandmother,  Helen  Everett, 
was  a  cousin  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and 
to  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Helen  had  at  birth  all 
the  faculties  and  senses  possessed  by  any  healthy 
child  at  that  period  of  life.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  on  recovering  from  a  serious 
illness,  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  totally 
deaf  and  blind.  In  1887  Helen  Keller  was  placed 
under  the  instructions  of  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  a 


young  latly  who  had  liocn  educated  at,  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  liliml  in  Hoston.     Miss  Sullivan 
proved  to  he  one  of  the  most  expert  of  teaehers, 
and  under  her  faithful  instruetioii  this  remarkahle 
child    developed    with    astonishing   rapidity  the 
marvellous   genius  which   has   since   caused   her 
■name  and  fame  to  follow  that  of  Laura  Bridgman 
over  the  world,  to  a\vaken  the  interest  of  scien- 
tists, and  to  establish  for  herself  a  place  in  the 
afiectionate  regard  of  every  person  who  has  been 
privileged  to  see  her  or  to  hear  her  speak.     For 
Helen  lives  in  days  wlien  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf;  when  the 
deaf  need  no  longer  be  dumb,  as  they  now  are  taught 
to  use  speech  and  to  read  it  from  the  lips  of  others. 
And  this  wonderful  child,  blind  as  well  as  deaf, 
by  means  of  a  few  lessons  given  her  at  her  own 
request  by  jNIiss  Fullei-,  the  principal  of  a  public 
school  for  the  deaf,  where  the  oral  method  of  in- 
struction is  employed,  has  acquii-ed  the  free  use  of 
speech.     This  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
Helen  expresses  herself,  so  free  and  bright  and 
natural.     Slie  begins  this  way  :  — 

"  Deak  Little  Boys  and  Gikls,  —  You  will  be  sm- 
prised  to  get  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  whom  you  have 
never  seen ;  but  I  think  she  will  not  seem  quite  such  a 


stranger  when  j-ou  know  that  she  loves  you,  and  would 
be  delighted  to  give  each  of  you  a  loving  kiss.  And  my 
heart  tells  me  that  we  shall  be  verj-  happy  together;  for 
do  we  not  love  the  same  things,  — playful  young  kittens, 
great  dogs,  gentle  horses,  roguish  donkeys,  pretty  sing- 
ing-birds, the  beautiful  springtime,  and  everything  good 
and  lovely  that  dear  Mother  Nature  has  given  us  to  en- 
joy ?  And  with  so  many  pleasant  things  to  talk  about 
how  could  we  help  being  happy  V" 

During  the  short  time  thai  Helen  has  been  at 
this  noble  institution,  •  her  progress  has  become 
astonishing.  She  hot  only  reads  all  books  written 
for  the  blind,  but  her  vocabulary  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend  more  than  three 
thousand  words,  which  she  can  spell  without  a 
mistake,  and  which  she  uses  with  a  freedom  and 
accuracy  not  often  found  in  hearing  children  of 


her  age.  Slio  has  also  learned  to  articulate  or  to 
speak  slowly,  by  placing  her  finger-tips  upon  her 
teacherls  throat  and  lips  and  marking  their  move- 
ments. One  who  knows  her  very  well  thus  writes  : 
"  Wonderful  as  are  her  acquirements,  this  child 
herself  is  still  more  so.  Her  natural  poetry  of 
mind,  her  unfailing  amiability,  her  perfect  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  good  purposes  of  every  one, 
her  determination  never  to  see  anything  bad  in 
any  one,  are  simply  marvellous  ;  to  all  our  family 
she  is  dearer  than  any  one  outside  of  it." 

Still  another  one  writes  of  her  in  this  beautiful 
manner:  — 

"  Her  little  heart  is  too-  full  of  unselfishness 
and  affection  to  allow  a  dream  of  fear  or  un- 
kindness.     She  does  not  realize  that  any  one 
;..  can  be  anything  but  kind-hearted  and  tender." 
,       Helen  enjoys  good  health.      Her  appetite  is 
always  good,  and  her  sleep  is  sound  and  un- 
broken.     Her  mind  is  exceedingly  active,  all 
the  time  putting  questions  in  regard  to  what 
surrounds  her.     Of  course,  Helen's  descriptions 
of   objects  must  naturally  be  very  interesting. 
_  This  is  what  she  has  said  about  a  horse  :  — 

"  I  will  write  about  a  horse.  The  horse  is  a 
large  animal ;  he  can  run  very  swiftly ;  he  has 
four  feet  and  a  tail ;  he  has  a  mouth  and  large 
teeth;  he  is  covered  with  short  hair;  he  is  very 
strong,  and  can  pull  buggy  and  carry  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  his  back.  We  will  not  go  near 
their  heels  because  they  run  and  throw  them 
up  in  the  air.  Horses  like  to  play,  as  well  as 
boys  and  girls.  One  day  Polly  did  jump  and 
kick  and  throw  teacher  and  me  on  the  ground. 
I  did  hurt  myself.  Polly  was  very  wrong  to 
hurt  us  so.  Hardee  is  gentle  and  will  not  make 
us  fall." 

Two  or  three  months  afterward  she  added 
this  description  of  horses:^ 

"  Some  horses  are  very  mild  and  gentle,  and 
someare  wild  and  very  cross.  I  like  to  give  gentle 
horse  nice,  fi-esh  grass  to  eat  because  they  will  not 
bite  my  hand,  and  I  like  to  pat  their  soft  noses. 
,1  think  mild  horses  like  to  have  little  girls  very 
kind  to  them.  Horses  neigh,  and  lions  roar,  and 
wolves  howl,  and  cows  moo,  and  pigs  grunt,  and 
ducks  quack,  and  hens  cackle,  and  roosters  crow, 
and  birds  sing,  and  crows  caw,  and  chickens  say 
peep,  and  babies  cry,  and  people  talk  and  laugh 
and  sing  and  groan,  and  men  whistle,  and  bells 
I  ring.     Who  made  many  noises?" 

Some  of  her  sayings  are  very  queer,  and  come 
like  great  flashes  of  light  from  a  deep  darkness. 
Here  is  one  of  them:  On  being  asked  once  what 
ministers  are,  she  answered  promptly, — • 

"  They  are  men  who  read  from  a  book  and  talk 
!  loud  for  Deople  to  be  good." 

Helen  has  a  very  beautiful  character,  which 
shines  out  in  a  great  many  attractive  ways.  She 
is  so  simple  and  natural,  so  sweet  and  affectionate, 
so  charming  and  generous  as  to  draw  all  toward 
her,  not  simply  by  her  helplessness  but  by  her 
radiance  of  spirit. 

This  is  the  way  she  appears  when  she  is  study- 
ing. She  reads  a  great  deal,  and  a  story  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure  to  her.  She  bends 
over  her  book  with  a  look  of  intense  interest,  and 
as  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  runs  along  the 
line,  she  spells  out  the  words  with  the  other  hand ; 
but  often  her  motions  are  so  rapid  as  not  to  be 
understood   even    by  those    accustomed    to  read 


the  swift  and  varied  movements  of  her  fingers. 
To  Helen  tlie  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  little 
stories  are  real  boys  and  girls  in  whom  she  mani- 
fests a  lively  interest.  '  She  does  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  but  some  day  she  will  see  Loi'd 
Fauntleroy,  and  enjoy  in  reality  all  the  ineidents 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  charming  book.  She  seems  to 
prefer  stories  which  exercise  tlie  imagination. 
She  is  very  fond  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  seen  from 
her  letters  and  compositions  that  she  catches  the 
poetical  spirit  running  through  juvenile  tales. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Helen  describes  her 
visit  to  the  president  of  the  United  States:  — • 

"  We  went  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  lives  in 
a  very  large  and  beautiful  white  house;  and  there 
are  lovely  flowers  and  many  trees,  and  much  fresh 
and  green  grass  around,  and  broad,  smooth  paths 
to  walk  on.  Teacher  told  me  about  the  beautiful 
river  that  is  very  near  the  garden.  The  Polomao 
River  is  clear,  and  is  very  beautiful  when  the  sun 
ahines  upon  it.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  very  glad  to 
see  me." 

She  can  sew  a  little  as  well  as  knit,  and  she  has 
learned  the  crochet  stitch.  Her  bead-work  and 
clay-modelling  are  very  good.  Little  time  has 
been  given  to  any  of  these  pursuits,  yet  she  seems 
to  find  enjoyment  in  all  of  them ;  but,  as  has  been 
plainly  indicated,  her  attention  thus  far  has  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  learning  of  language,  and 
her  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  most 
gratifying.  She  is  very  fond  of  all  the  living 
things  around  her,  and  she  will  not  have  them 
unkindly  treated.  When  she  is  riding  in  a  car- 
riage, she  will  not  allow  the  driver  to  use  the 
whip,  because,  she  says,  "Poor  horses  will  cry." 
One  morning  she  was  greatly  distressed  by  find- 
ing that  one  of  the  dogs  had  a  block  fastened  to 
her  collar.  Friends  told  her  that  it  was  done  to 
keep  Pearl  from  running  away.  Helen  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  dog,  and  at 
every  opportunity  during  the  day  she  would  find 
Pearl  and  carry  the  burden  from  place  to  place 
for  the  creature. 

Helen  seldom,  if  ever,  forgets  anything  that  she 
has  once  learned.  Names,  facts,  figures,  dates, 
descriptions,  all  are  arranged  in  perfect  order  in 
the  recesses  of  her  brain,  so  that  she  can  use  them 
at  will.  Her  recollection  of  past  events  is  very 
accurate.  She  can  give  the  name  and  residence 
of  any  person  with  whom  she  is  slightly  acquainted 
with  perfect  accuracy.  You  may  ask  her  about 
something  which  she  wrote  to  a  friend  or  put 
down  in  her  diary  six  or  seven  months  ago  and 
she  will  repeat  the  statement  almost  word  for 
word.  Last  June  she  was  introduced  to  a  young 
Greek  student,  whose  long  name,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  letters,  was  spelled  to  her  only  once  ; 
repeating  it  she  made  but  one  mistake.  This 
was  corrected,  and  about  three  months  later  she 
asked  me  where  Mr.  Francis  Demetrios  Kalo- 
pothakes  was.  Of  sin  and  evil,  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  she  is  absolutely  ignorant.  She  is 
as  pure  as  a  lily  of  the  valley,  and  as  innocent 

and  as  joyous  as  the  birds  of  the  air  or  the  lambs 
of   the    field.      To  her,  envj'  and  jealousy   are  i 
utterly  unknown.      She   is   in   perfect   harmony  1 
and  on  the  best  of  terras  with  every  one. 


A  MODERN  FAIRY  TALE. 

BY   REV.    M.   J.    SAVAGE. 

In  many  a  legend  old 
The  story  weird  is  told 

Of  how  some  maiden  fair 
Foes  in  enchantment  hold. 

The  sleeping  beauty  lies 

Deaf,  dumb,  with  sightless  eyes, 

Shut  from  the  outer  air, 
Fair  earth,  and  sunny  skies. 

Then  comes  the  Prince  and  breaks 
The  evil  spell,  and  takes 

Her  hand,  while  from  her  sleep 
To  love  and  life  she  wakes. 

Then  all  the  commonplace 
Of  life  is  clothed  with  grace, 
And  love  and  wonder  keep 
The  glory  of  her  face. 

Spell-bound,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
Our  Helen  Keller's  mind 

In  weird  enchantment  slept 
The  walls  of  sense  behind. 

The  Prince  of  love  and  truth. 
Thrilled  ■with  divinest  ruth, 

His  watch  beside  her  kept. 
In  pity  of  her  youth. 

He  touched  her  whei-e  she  lay  — 
For  love  will  find  a  way  — 

And  woke  her  sleeping  soul. 
And  gave  its  powers  free  play. 

She  speaks,  she  hears,  she  sees ! 
Deaf,  dumb,  blind  still,  all  these,  — 

Her  soul  transcends  the  whole. 
And  walks  abroad  at  ease ! 

What  ancient  fahy  tale 
One  moment  can  avail 

To  match  the  truth  sublime 
By  which  its  wonders  pale  ? 

In  old-time  "  age  of  gold  " 
Were  no  such  marvels  told 

As  mark  the  present  time. 
And  as  the  future  hold ! 


THE 
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For  The  Household. 
HELEN  A.  KELLER. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute,  which  is  the 
school  for  the  blind,  in  Soutli  Boston, 
there  is  a  little  girl  about  twelve  years 
old,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who  has  made 
such  progress  in  education  that  the  story 
of  it  is  like  a  romance. 

Many  scholars  and  men  of  science  are 
watching  the  development  of  this  child, 
whose  picture  is  upon  this  page, -with 
profound  interest.  Like  Laura  Bridg- 
nian  she  has  emerged  from  the  gloom  of 
an  isolated  life  into  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  joy  of  human  fellowship. 

And  this  has  been  due  to  the  faithful 
instruction  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  is  herself  a  graduate  of  the  school, 
and  whose  life  has  been  one  of  high 
endeavor  and  grand  achievement. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  in  one  of  his  reports, 
says  "that  Helen's  rescue  from  an  abyss 
of  darkness  and  stillness  is  the  crown  of 
her  teacher's  work.  She  undertook  the 
task  with  diffidence  in  1887,  and  accom- 
plished it  alone,  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously. 

She  had  carefully  studied  Dr.  Howe's 
methods  with  Laura  Bridgman  and 
imbibed  his  spirit,  and  her  course  was 
clearly  indicated  by  his  great  #uccess. 

Helen  Kellar  was  born  in  1880,  at  Tus- 
combia,  Alabama,  and  is  the  eldest  child 
of  Major  Artliur  Keller,  an  editor  who 
was  formerly  a  paymaster  in  the  confed- 
erate army  and  held  the  office  of  U.  S. 
marshal  under  President  Cleveland. 


Helen  was  born  \Yitli  all  her  faculties, 
but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  upon 
recovery  from  a  serious  illness,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  become  totally  blind 
and  deaf. 

When  Miss  Sullivan  entered  upon  her 
work  the  child  was  six  years  old,  and 
impressed  her  teacher  at  once  with  her 
remarkable   aptitude.     The    great    difS- 1 
culty  of  teaching  a  blind  and  deaf  mute  i 
to  understand   that   every  object   has   al 
name  which  can  be  expressed  by  an  arbi- 
trary sign  was,  in  Helen's  case,  overcome 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 

In  less  than  a  week  she  had  mastered 
the  first  stej),  which,  with  other  pupils, 
had  been  invariably  slow  and  uncertain. 
It  was  nearly  three  months  before  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  brightest  and  quickest  of 
them  all,  caught  the  idea. 

Miss  Sullivan,  in  speaking  of  the , 
method  she  has  employed  to  teach  her,  ' 
says: 

"I  would  first  let  her  examine  the 
object  carefully,  and  then  give  her  its 
name  with  her  fingers. 

"She  had  a  beautiful  doll  which  I  had 
chosen  for  the  first  lesson.  As  she  sat 
quietly  holding  it,  I  took  her  hand  and 
passed  it  over  the  doll,  and  then  made 
the  letters,  d-o-1-1,  slowly  with  the  finger 
alphabet,  she  holding  my  hand  and  feel- 
ing the  motions  of  my  fingers. 

"I  began  to  make  the  letters  a  second 
time.  She  immediately  dropped  the  doll 
and  followed  the  motions  of  my  fingers 
with  one  hand  while  she  repeated  the 
letters  with  the  other.  She  next  tried  to 
spell  the  word  without  assistance,  but 
did  not  give  the  double  '1,'  so  I  spelled 
the  word  for  her  once  more,  laying  stress 
on  the  repeated  letter,  and  then  she 
spelled  doll  correctly." 

After  a  time  printed  words  were  given 
her,  and  she  would  sit  for  hours  feeling 
the  different  words  in  her  book.  When 
she  touched  one  with  which  she  was 
familiar,  a  peculiarly  sweet  expression 
would  light  up  her  face,  her  countenance 
growing  more  sweet  and  earnest  every 
day. 

While  she  was  learning  to  write,  her 
pencil  moved  along  in  the  same  tracks  of 
the  grooved  paper,  and  never  for  a 
moniemt  would  she  express  the  least  im- 
patience or  sign  of  fatigue. 

It  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  her  first  lessons  in  chirography 
that  she  wrote,  without  assistance,  a 
correctly  spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one 
of  her  cousins. 

The  letter  published  on  this  page  is  a 
fac-simile  of  one  written  to  the  editor  of 
The  Household. 

Helen  received  her  first  lesson  in  speech 
about  two  years  ago,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  acquired  all  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  combined  them  easily  and  naturally. 
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The  possession  of  this  new  power,  and 
the  consciousness  that  site  is  no  longer 
dumb,  has  given  the  child  great  happi- 
ness. 

She  takes  delight  in  reading  to  herself, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  her  face 
change  as  she  goes  on.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  are  to  lier  real  boys  and  girls,  in 
whom  she  takes  a  warm  interest. 

She  seems  to  prefer  stories  in  which 
the  imagination  plays  a  part,  and  her  own 
compositions  and  letters  are  strongly 
tinged  with  fancy,  and  the  spirit  of 
poetry  breathes  through  them  all. 

Helen'^  moral  qualities  are  as  remark- 
able for  their  excellence  as  are  those  of 
her  intellect.  She  is  ignorant  of  wicked- 
ness in  any  form,  and  is  always  the  same 
bright,    happy,    lovable    cliild,    with    a 


sympathy  so  broad  and  deep  that  it  opens 
her  heart  to  the  noblest  inspirations  and 
teaches  her  to  love  every  living  creature. 

Her  sense  of  touch  seems  to  have  in- 
creased with  her  knowledge,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  what  a  degree  of  aouteness 
and  delicacy  it  has  attained.  Her  vchole 
body  is  a  finely  organized  medium  for 
bringing  her  into  closer  relations  with 
those  about  her. 

She  recognizes  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances the  instant  she  touches  them  or 
their  clothing;  more  than  that,  she  can 
perceive  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
around  her.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  with  whom  she  is  conversing  to  be 
happy  or  sad,  and  withhold  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  from  this  child. 

Surrounded,  as  she  always  is,  by  dark- 
ness and  stillness,  she  has  been  forced  to 
'  depend  largely  upon  this  sense  of  touch 
I  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  mental 
I  conditions  of  those  with  whom  she  comes 
[in  contact.  She  has  learned  to  connect 
eertain  movements  of  the  body  with 
anger,  others  with  joy,  still  others  vpith 
sorrow;  and  so  expert  has  she  become 
in  interpreting  this  unconscious  language 
of  the  emotions  that  she  is  often  able  to 
divine  one's  inmost  thoughts. 

When  any  one  begins  to  play  on  the 
piano,  organ  or  other  instrument,  she 
knows  it  instantly  from  the  vibrations  of 
the  floor.  When  walking  or  riding  with 
her  teacher  she  will  often  give  the  names 
of  the  peoi)le  they  meet  as  soon  as  their 
presence  is  recognized. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
I  had  the  pleasure,  a  short  time  ago,  of 
meeting  this  gifted  child.  As  we  entered 
the  room  Helen  was  seated  at  a  table, 
bending  over  a  slate,  engrossed  with  her 
first  lesson  in  drawing. 

For  an  instant  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
pity  stole  over  me  as  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  lonely  little  figure  bending  over 
something  that  she  could  not  see,  un- 
conscious of  the  eyes  that  were  watching 
her.  But  even  as  we  stepped  across  the 
threshold  her  head  was  raised,  and  she 
turned  her  face  towards  us. 

There  is  no  picture  that  she  has  ever 
had  taken  which  will  give  one  a  true  idea 
of  the  sweet,  lovely,  happy  expression 
of  her  featm-es.  Tliey  fairly  beamed  as 
Miss.  Sullivan  took  her  hand,  and  then, 
in  an  instant,  she  had  turned  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  who  had  not  given  her  any 
intimation  that  he  was  standing  near 
her,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  for 
him  she  called  his  name.  It  seemed 
wonderful  to  me  that  she  could  know  he 
was  standing  tliere. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  her 
expression  vary  as  she  talked  and  showed 
us  the  drawing  she  had  just  completed. 


"Early  in  May  slie  wrote  on  lier  tablet 
the  followuifi;  list  of  questions: 

"  'I  wish  to  write  about  things  1  do  not 
iinderstanil.  Who  made  the  earth  and 
the  seas,  and  everything?  What  makes 
the  sun  hot?  Where  was  I  before  I 
came  to  mother?  1  know  that  plants 
grow  from  seeds  which  are  in  the  ground, 
but  i  am  sure  people  do  not  grow  that 
way.  I  never  saw  a  child-plant.  Little 
birds  and  chickens  come  out  of  eggs.  I 
have  seen  them.  What  was  the  egg 
before  it  was  an  egg?  Why  does  not  the 
earth  fall,  it  is  so  very  large  and  heavy? 
Tell  me  something  that  Father  Nature 
does.  May  I  read  the  book  called  the 
Bible?  Please  tell  your  little"  pupil 
many  tilings  when  you  have  much  time.'  " 
"Can  any  one  doubt,"  asks  Miss  Sulli- 
van, "after  reading  these  questions,  that 
the  child  who  was  capable  of  asking 
them  was  also  capable  of  understanding 
at  least  their  elementary  answers?" 

Upon  feeling  a  globe  in  a  window  one 
day  she  asked,  "W"bo  made  the  real 
world?"  Then  the  word  God  came  out. 
She  was  very  still  for  a  few  minutes,  evi- 
dently thinking  earnestly.  She  then  I 
asked,  "Who  made  God?"  Miss  Sullivan 
was  compelled  to  evade  her  question,  for 
she  could  not  explain  to  her  the  mystery 
of  a  self-existent  being. 

No  creed  or  dogma  has  been  taught: 
Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  sought  aid  from 
Bishop  Brooks,  because  she  has  doubted 
her  own  ability  to  instruct  her  in  spirit- 
ual matters. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks,  recently  pub- 
lished, Helen  writes:  I 
"Why  does  the  gi-eat  Father  in  heaven! 
think  it  is  best  for  us  to  have  very  great 
sorrow  and  pain  sometimes?  I  am 
always  happy,  and  so  was  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy;  but  dear  little  Jakey's  life 
was  full  of  sadness,  and  God  did  not  put 
the  light  in  his  eyes,  and  lie  was  blind, 
and  his  father  was  not  gentle  and  loving. 
"Do  you  think  .Jakey  loved  his  Father 
in  heaven  more  because  his  other  father 
was  unkind  to  him? 

"How  did  God  tell  people  that  His 
home  was  in  heaven? 

"When  people  do  very  wrong,  and  hurt 
animals  and  treat  children  unkindlj',  God 
is  grieved;  but  what  will  he  do  to  them 
to  teach  them  to  be  pitiful  and  loving? 

"Please  tell  me  something  that  you 
know  about  God.  I  like  so  much  to  hear 
about  my  loving  Father  who  is  so  good 
and  wise." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
reply  sent  by  Dr.  Brooks : 

"I  am  glad  to  know,  from  the  questions 
which  you  ask  me,  what  you  are  think- 
ing about.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help 
thinking  about  God  when  He  i.s  so  good 


j  sunshine  is  nature's  warm  smile,  and  the 
i-aiu-drops  are  her  tears.' 

"Later  she  said,  'I  do  not  know  if 
Mother  Nature  made  me.  I  think  my 
mother  got  me  from  heaven,  but  I  do 
not  know  where  that  place  is.  I  know 
that  daisies  and  pausies  come  from  seeds 
which  have  been  put  in  the  ground;  but 
children  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground, 
I  am  sure.  I  have  never  seen  a  plant- 
child!  But  I  cannot  imagine  who  made 
Mother  Nature,  can  you? 
:  "  'I  love  the  beautiful  spring,  because 
!  the  budding  trees  and  the  blossoming 
flowers  and  tbe  tender  greeu  leaves  fill 
my  heart  with  joy.  I  must  go  now  to 
see  my  garden.  The  daisies  and  the 
pansies  will  think  I  have  forgotten 
them.' 

"After  May,  1890,  it  was  evident  to  rae 
that  she  had  reached  a  point  where  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal  from  her  the 
religious  beli'efs  held  by  those  with 
whom  she  was  constantly  coming  in  con- 
tact. She  almost  overwhelmed  me  with 
inquiries  which  were  the  natural  out- 
growth of  her  quickened  intelligence. 

"Early  in  May  she  wrote  on  her  tablet 
the  following  list  of  questions: 

"  'I  wish  to  write  about  things  I  do  not 
understand.  Who  made  the  earth  and 
the  seas,  and  everything?  What  makes 
the  sun  hot?  Where  was  I  before  I 
came  to  mother?  I  know  that  plants 
grow  from  seeds  which  are  in  the  ground, 
but  I  am  sure  people  do  not  grow  that 
vcay.  I  never  saw  a  child-plant.  Little 
birds  and  chickens  come  out  of  eggs.  I 
have  seen  them.  What  was  the  egg 
before  it  was  an  egg?  Why  does  not  the 
earth  fall,  it  is  so  very  large  and  heavy? 
Tell  me  something  that  Father  Nature 
does.  May  I  read  the  book  called  the 
Bible?  Please  tell  your  little  pupil 
many  things  when  you  have  much  time.' " 

"Can  any  one  doubt,"  asks  Miss  Sulli- 
van, "after  reading  these  questions,  that 
the  child  who  was  capable  of  asking 
them  was  also  capable  of  understanding 
at  least  their  elementary  answers?" 

Upon  feeling  a  globe  in  a  window  one 
day  she  asked,  "Who  made  the  real 
world?"  Then  the  word  God  came  out. 
She  was  very  still  for  a  few  minutes,  evi- 
dently thinking  earnestly.  She  then 
asked,  "Who  made  God?"  Miss  Sullivan 
was  compelled  to  evade  her  question,  for 
she  could  not  explain  to  her  the  mystery 
of  a  self -existent  being. 

No  creed  or  dogma  has  been  taught 
Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  sought  aid  from 
Bishop  Brooks,  because  she  has  doubted 
her  own  ability  to  instruct  her  in  spirit- 
ual matters. 


In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks,  recently  ]Hib- 
lishcd,  Helen  writes: 

"Wliy  does  the  great  Father  in  heaven 
think  it  is  host  for  us  to  have  very  great 
sorrow  and  pain  sometimes?  I  am 
always  happy,  and  so  was  Little  Lcsrd 
Fauntleroy;  but  dear  little  Jakey's  life 
was  full  of  sadness,  and  God  did  not  put 
the  light  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  blind, 
and  his  father  was  not  gentle  and  loving. 

"Do  you  think  Jakey  loved  his  Father 
in  heaven  more  because  his  other  father 
was  unkind  to  him? 

"How  did  God  tell  people  that  His 
home  was  in  heaven? 

"When  people  do  very  wrong,  and  hurt 
animals  and  treat  children  unkindly,  God 
is  grieved;  but  what  will  he  do  to  them 
to  teach  them  to  be  pitiful  and  loving? 

"Please  tell  me  something  that  you 
know  about  God.  I  like  so  much  to  hear 
about  my  loving  Father  who  is  so  good 
and  wise." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
reply  sent  by  Dr.  Brooks : 

"I  am  glad  to  know,  from  the  questions 
which  you  ask  me,  what  you  are  think- 
ing about.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help 
thinking  about  God  when  He  is  so  good 
to  us  all  the  time. 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  come  to  know  about  the  heavenly 
Father.  It  is  fi'om  the  power  of  love 
which  is  in  our  own  hearts.  Love  is  at 
the  soul  of  everything.  Whatever  has 
not  the  power  of  loving  must  have  a  very 
dreary  life,  indeed. 

"We  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  and 
the  winds  and  the  trees  are  able  to  love 
in  some  way  of  their  own,  for  it  would 
make  us  know  that  they  were  happy  if 
we  knew  that  they  could  love;  and  so 
God,  who  is  the  greatest  and  happiest  of 
all  beiiips,  is  the  most  loving,  too.  All 
the  lovL  that  is  in  our  hearts  comes  from., 

Him,  as  all   the  light   which   is  in  the 
flowers  comes  from   the   sun ;    and   the  I 
more  we  love  the  more  near  we  are  to 
God  and  His  love.  ... 

"And  so  love  is  everything;  and  if  any- 
body asks  you,  or  if  you  ask  yourself 
what  God  is,  answer,  'God  is  love!' 
That  is  the  beautiful  answer  which  the 
Bible  gives." 
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HOW  HELEN  KELLEE  ACQUIEED  LANGUAGE.* 

In  Marcb,  1887,  I  first  became  Helen's  teacher,  and  began 
my  work  by  putting  her  in  possession  of  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Using  anj'  object  that  she 
could  readily  examine  by  the  sense  of  touch,  I  would  slowly 
spieE  its  name  with  my  fingers,  while  she  held  my  hand  and  felt 
its  motion  ;  then  I  would  aid  her  to  repeat  the  word  with  her 
own  fingers.  She  easily  comprehended  what  I  desired  her  to 
do,  imitated  the  movements  with  careful  precision,  and  seemed 
to  understand  that  she  was  learning  the  names  of  the  objects 
around  her.     In  a  few  days  she  had  mastered  this  entire  aljjha- 

*  From  advance  sheets  of  the  second  edition  of  ' '  Helen  Keller — 
Souvenir  of  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,"  soon  to  be  published  by 
jhe  Volta  Bureau. 
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bet,  and  could  spell  the  names  of  numerous  objects.  Next  I 
taught  her  words  represented  by  action ;  she  readily  caught 
their  meaning,  and  we  were  then  enabled  to  form  sentences. 
"  Helen  is  in  wardrobe,"  "  Box  is  on  table,"  "  Mildred  is  in 
crib,"  are  specimens  of  sentences  constructed  by  Helen  in  the 
month  of  April,  1887. 

In  these  exercises,  and  in  all  my  work  with  her  previous  to 
this  time,  I  had  followed  the  method  adopted  in  teaching  Laura 
Bridgman ;  but  I  found  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
my  little  j)upil.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  use  of  words  of  which  she 
knew  the  full  meaning,  and  I  began  to  give  her  many  words  in 
my  sentences  without  any  further  explanation  concerning  them 
than  was  conveyed  to  her  by  their  connection  with  those  words 
which  she  did  know.  I  observed  that  she  adopted  then-  use, 
often  without  inquiry.  After  this  I  invariably  gave  her  com- 
plete sentences  in  communicating  with  her,  often  long  ones, 
using  many  words  of  which  she  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing, but  in  connection  with  others  of  which  she  had  fuU  knowl- 
edge, and  in  such  manner  that  she  was  able  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  I  desired  to  convey.  She  thus  became  familiar  with, 
and  in  the  daily  use  of,  many  words  the  full  meaning  of  which 
had  not  been  explained  to  her  in  detail ;  and,  before  I  realized 
the  importance  to  her  of  this  practice,  she  was  the  possessor 
of  a  vocabulary  which  astonished  me. 

She  learned  with  jJerfect  ease  the  forms  of  the  raised  letters 
such  as  are  used  in  printing  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
we  soon  began  to  form  sentences  from  words  printed  on  sep- 
arate slips  of  paper  in  raised  letters ;  this  exercise  delighted  her 
very  much,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  writing  lessons.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  her  to  understand  and  make  use  of  written 
language.  On  July  12,  1887,  she  wrote,  without  assistance,  a 
correctly-spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one  of  her  cousins  ;  this 
was  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  her  first  lesson  in  chirog- 
raphy.  She  now  uses  the  "  j)oint,"  or  what  is  termed  the 
"  Braille,"  system  of  writing  ;  this  she  can  read  with  her  fingers. 
When  writing  for  those  who  do  not  understand  reading  the 
point  letters,  she  cojjies  her  work  into  the  square  writing  in 
which  some  of  her  communications  have  apjDcared. 

I  am  constantly  asked,  by  jjersons  familiar  with  teaching 
the  deaf,  how  it  is  that  Helen  has  acquired  such  a  comprehen- 
sive command  of  language  in  so  short  a  time.     I  think  it  is, 
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first,  because  she  has,  like  many  hearing  persons,  a  natural 
aptitude  for  comprehending-  and  making  use  of  language  as 
soon  as  it  is  acquired ;  and,  second,  because  volumes  of  words 
have  been  placed  in  her  possession  by  means  of  conversation, 
reading  to  her  from  books,  and  from  her  own  constant  use  of 
books  printed  in  raised  letters.  I  have  had  no  particular 
method  of  teaching,  but  have  always  regarded  my  pupil  as  a 
study,  whose  own  spontaneous  impulses  must  be  my  surest 
guide.  I  have  never  taught  Helen  to  use  signs  such  as  have 
been  employed  in  teaching  the  deaf,  but  confined  myself  to  the 
use  of  the  manual  alphabet  in  communicating  with  her.  I 
have  always  talked  to  her  as  I  would  to  a  seeing  and  hearing- 
child,  and  have  insisted  that  others  should  do  the  same. 
When  a  person  asks  me  if  she  will  understand  this  or  that 
word,  I  reply,  "  Never  mind  whether  she  understands  each  sep- 
arate word  in  a  sentence  :'  she  will  guess  the  meauing  of  the  new 
words  from  their  connection  with  others  which  are  already  in- 
telligible to  her."  I  am  asked,  "  How  did  you  teach  her  words 
expressive  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  ?  "  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  just  how  she  came  to  understand  the  meaning-  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  but  I  beheve  it  was  more  through  association  and 
repetition  than  through  any  explanation  of  mine.  This  is 
especially  true  of  her  earlier  lessons,  when  her  knowledge  of 
language  was  so  slight  as  to  make  explanation  well-nigh  im- 
possible. I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  use  the  words 
descriptive  of  emotions,  of  intellectual  or  moral  qualities  and 
actions,  in  connection  with  the  circumstance  which  required 
their  use.  I  began  to  use  such  words  as  "  perhaps,"  "  sup- 
pose," "  expect,"  etc.,  when  I  thought  she  could  understand 
their  application.  She  was  always  anxious  to  learn  the  names 
of  people  we  met  in  the  horse-cars  or  elsewhere,  where  they 
were  going,  what  they  were  to  do,  etc.  The  following  illus- 
trates her  interest  in  those  about  her,  and  shows  how  these 
words  were  taught : 

Helen.  What  is  little  boy's  name  ? 

Teacher.  I  do  not  know  ;  he  is  a  little  strange  boy ;  perhaps 
his  name  is  Jack. 

Helen.  Where  is  he  going? 

Teacher.  He  may  be  going  to  the  common  to  have  fun  with 
other  boys. 

Helen.  What  will  he  play '? 

Teacher.  I  suppose  he  will  play  ball. 
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Helen.  What  are  boys  doing  now  ? 

Teacher.  Perhaps  they  are  expecting  Jack,  and  are  waiting 
for  him. 

After  the  words  became  familiar  to  her  she  began  to  use 
them  in  composition.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
composition  written  by  Helen  in  September,  1888  : 

This  moi-ning  teacher  and  I  sat  by  the  window,  and  we  saw  a  little  boy 
walking  on  the  sidewalk.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  how  old  he  was,  bnt 
think  he  may  have  been  six  years  old.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was  going, 
because  he  was  a  little  strange  boy  ;  but  perluips  his  'mother  sent  him  to 
a  store  to  buy  something  for  dinner.  He  had  a  bag  in  one  hand.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  going  to  take  it  to  his  mother. 

Her  command  of  language  has  grown  with  her  increase  of 
experiences  :  while  these  were  few  and  elementary,  her  vocab- 
ulary was  more  limited  ;  as  she  learns  more  of  the  world  about 
her,  her  judgment  acquires  accuracy,  her  reasoning  powers 
become  stronger,  more  active,  and  subtle,  and  the  language 
by  which  she  expresses  this  intellectual  activity  gains  in  fluency 
and  logic. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  freedom  and  accuracy  which  char- 
acterize Helen's  use  of  English  are  due  quite  as  much  to  her 
familiarity  with  books  as  to  her  natural  aptitude  for  learning 
language.  I  gave  her  books  printed  in  raised  letters  long  be- 
fore she  could  read  them,  and  she  would  amuse  herself  for 
hours  each  day  in  carefully  passing  her  fingers  over  the  words, 
searching  for  such  as  she  knew,  and  would  scream  with  delight 
whenever  she  found  one.  Many  times  she  would  inquire  the 
meaning  of  some  word  she  had  not  previously  felt,  and,  having 
learned  it,  would  go  on  with  great  eagerness  to  find  its  counter- 
part on  other  pages  ;  she  thus  naturally  became  interested  in 
the  subject  of  which  the  words  treated,  and  as  books  were 
placed  in  her  hands  suited  to  her  age,  she  was  soon  reading 
simple  stories.  In  selecting  books  for  Helen  to  read,  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me  to  choose  them  with  reference  to  her 
misfortune.  I  have  read  to  her  such  publications  as  other 
children  of  her  age  read  and  take  delight  in,  and  the  same  rule 
has  been  observed  in  placing  in  her  hands  books  printed  in 
raised  letters.  She  has  a  great  fondness  for  reading,  grasps 
the  ideas  quickly,  and  has  a  faculty  of  embodying  them  in 
language  often  quite  different  from  that  used  by  the  author  ; 
for  instance,  while  reading  to  her  from  Dickens's  "  Child's  His- 
tory of  England  "  I  came  to  the  sentence,  "  Still  the  spu-it  of 
the  brave  Britons   was  not  broken."      I  asked  her  what  she 
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thought  that  meant ;  she  replied,  "  I  think  it  means  that  the 
brave  Britons  were  not  discouraged  because  the  Romans  had 
won  so  many  battles,  and  they  wished  all  the  more  to  drive 
them  away."'  The  very  next  lines  are  still  more  idiomatic : 
"When  Suetonius  left  the  country,  they  fell  upon  his  troops 
and  retook  the  island  of  Angiesea."  This  is  her  interpretation 
of  the  sentence  :  "  It  means,  that  when  the  Roman  general 
had  gone  away,  the  Britons  began  to  fight  again  ;  and  because 
the  Roman  soldiers  had  no  general  to  tell  them  what  to  do, 
they  were  overcome  by  the  Britons,  and  lost  the  island  they  had 
captured."  During  the  first  year  spent  with  Helen  I  read  to 
her  one  day  a  pretty  story  called  "  Hyacinthus  "  which  I  found 
in  a  plant  and  flower-seed  catalogue  ;  it  impressed  her  very 
much,  and  she  made  great  use  of  it  in  her  conversation  and 
writing  for  some  time  after. 

She  commits  to  memory  both  prose  and  poetry  in  large 
measure,  and  many  times  surprises  us  by  repeating  jDages 
from  some  favorite  author,  when  we  have  not  previously 
known  that  she  had  memorized  any  portion  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  she  absorbed  the  ideas  and  even  the 
words  of  a  writer,  and,  not  having  the  key  to  their  exact 
meaning,  they  lay  dormant  in  her  mind  until  some  exjperience 
brought  their  application  to  her,  when  a  comprehension  of 
their  meaning  and  significance  flashed  the  language  before  her 
mental  vision. 

She  is  a  great  admu'er  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  has  committed  to  memory  many  of  his  jjoems. 
During  the  winter  of  1889-90,  which  we  spent  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston,  she  was  a  member  of  a  class  in 
zoology.  One  day,  the  teacher,  Miss  Bennett,  was  explaining 
to  the  class  the  habit  of  the  chambered  nautilus ;  holding  the 
shell  of  the  moUusk  in  her  hand,  she  minutely  described  it  in 
detail.  I  sat  by  Helen's  side,  repeating  the  instruction  to  her 
with  my  fingers.  When  the  shell  was  passed  to  her,  in  turn, 
for  examination,  she  felt  it  over  very  carefully,  rose  to  her  feet, 
and,  greatly  to  my  surprise  and  astonishment,  slowly  repeated 
Dr.  Holmes's  beautiful  poem  on  this  subject,  "  The  Chambered 
Nautilus." 

During  this  winter  (1891-92)  I  went  with  her  into  the  yard 
while  a  light  snow  was  falling,  and  let  her  feel  the  falling 
flakes.  She  appeared  to  enjoy  it  very  much  indeed.  As  we 
went  in,  she  repeated  these  words :  "  Out  of  the  cloud -folds  of 
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his  garments  Winter  shakes  the  snow."  I  inquired  of  her 
where  she  had  read  this ;  she  did  not  remember  having  read  it, 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  she  had  learned  it.  As  I  did  not 
remember  ever  hearing  or  reading  it,  I  inquired  of  several  of 
my  friends  if  they  recalled  the  words  or  description ;  no  one 
seemed  to  remember  it.  The  teachers  at  the  Institution  ex- 
jjressed  the  opinion  that  the  description  did  not  appear  in  any 
book  in  raised  print  in  that  library ;  but  one  lady.  Miss  Mar- 
rett,  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  examining  books  of  poems 
in  ordinary  type,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  the  following 
lines  in  one  of  Longfellow's  minor  poems,  entitled  "  Snow- 
flakes  : " 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 
Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken, 

Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken. 

Silent,  and  soft,  and  shjw 
Descends  the  snow. 

It  would  seem  that  Helen  had  learned  and  treasured  the 
memory  of  this  expression  of  the  poet,  and  this  moi-ning  in 
the  snow-storm  had  found  its  apjalication. 

As  the  two  princijial  avenues  of  perception  were  hopelessly 
closed  to  Helen  at  the  commencement  of  her  education,  and 
the  manual  aljjhabet  appealed  more  directly  and  forcibly  to 
her  remaining  sense  of  touch  than  any  other  known  medium 
of  communication,  it  was  made  the  channel  through  which 
her  ideas  could  flow.  She  became  very  proficient  in  its  use ; 
ordinary  conversation  could  be  communicated  to  her  with 
comparative  ease,  and  she  could  herself  spell  eighty  common 
words  in  a  minute.  For  three  years  the  manual  alphabet  had 
been  her  only  means  of  intercourse  with  the  outside  woiid ; 
by  its  means  she  had  acquired  a  comprehensive  vocabulary, 
which  enabled  her  to  converse  freely,  read  intelligently,  and 
write  good  idiomatic  English.  Nevertheless,  the  impulse  to 
utter  audible  sounds  was  strong  within  her,  and  the  constant 
efforts  I  made  to  repress  this  instinctive  tendency  were  of  no 
avail.  I  considered  that  if  she  could  learn  to  speak,  her  in- 
ability to  watch  the  lips  of  others  would  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  intelligent  use  of  oral  language. 

During  the  winter  of  1889-90  she  became  gradually  con- 
scious that  her  means  of  communication  with  others  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  employed  by  her  little  friends  and  playmates 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  one  day  her  thoughts  found 
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expression  in  the  following'  questions:  "How  do  the  bHnd 
girls  know  what  to  say  with  their  mouths  ?  "  "  Why  do  you 
not  teach  me  to  talk  like  them  ?  "  "  Do  deaf  children  ever 
learn  to  speak  f  "  I  explained  that  there  were  schools  where 
deaf  children  were  taught  to  speak,  but  that  they  could  see 
their  teachers'  mouths,  and  learn  partly  in  that  way.  She  in- 
terrupted me  to  say  that  she  was  sure  she  could  feel  my 
mouth  very  well.  A  short  time  after  this  conversation  a  lady 
came  to  see  her,  and  told  her  about  the  deaf  and  blind  Nor- 
wegian child,  Eagnhild  Kaata,  who  had  been  taught  to  speak, 
and  to  understand,  by  touching  the  lips  of  her  teacher,  what 
he  said  to  her.  Helen's  joy  over  this  good  news  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  "  I  am  so  delighted,"  she  said,  "for 
now  I  know  that  I  shall  learn  to  speak  too."  I  promised  to 
take  her  to  see  a  kind  lady  who  knew  all  about  teaching  the 
deaf,  and  who  would  know  if  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
leaxn  to  speak.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  can  learn,"  was  her  eager  reply ; 
"  I  know  I  can,  because  Eagnhild  has  learned  to  speak."  She 
did  not  mention  the  subject  again  that  day,  but  it  was  evident 
that  she  thought  of  little  else,  and  that  night  she  was  not  able 
to  sleej). 

She  began  immediately  to  make  sounds,  which  she  called 
speaking,  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  correct  instruction,  since 
her  heart  was  set  upon  learning  to  talk.  Accordingly,  I  went 
with  her  to  ask  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Miss  Sarah  Puller, 
the  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  on 
Newbury  street,  Boston.  Miss  Fuller  was  much  delighted 
with  the  child's  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  teach  her. 

It  was  just  three  years  from  the  day_when  Helen  became 
conscious  that  she  could  communicate  her  physical  wants,  her 
thoughts,  and  her  impressions  through  the  arbitrary  language 
of  the  fingers,  to  the  time  when  she  received  her  first  lesson 
in  the  more  natural  and  universal  instrument  of  human  inter- 
course— oral  language.  She  was  not  content  at  first  to  be 
drilled  in  single  sounds,  but  was  impatient  to  pronounce  words 
and  sentences.  The  length  of  the  word  or  the  dif&culty  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  letters  never  seemed  to  discourage  her. 
When  she  had  been  talking  for  less  than  a  week,  she  met  her 
friend  Mr.  Eodocanachi,  and  immediately  began  to  struggle 
with  the  pronunciation  of  his  name ;  nor  would  she  give  it  up 
until  she  was  able  to  articulate  the  word  distinctly.  Her  in- 
terest in  this  instruction  never  diminished  for  a  moment,  and 
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in  her  eagerness  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  beset  her 
on  all  sides  she  taxed  her  powers  to  the  utmost.  In  less  than 
a  month  she  was  able  to  converse  intelligibly  in  oral  language. 
The  child's  own  ecstacy  of  delight  when  she  was  first  able  to 
utter  her  thoughts  in  living  and  distinct  speech  was  shared  by 
all  who  witnesse^l  the  almost  miraculous  achievement.  Her 
success  was  more  complete  and  inspiring  than  even  those  had 
dreamed  or  expected  who  best  knew  her  marvellous  intelli 
gence  and  great  mental  capacity. 

,  She  very  much  prefers  to  sj)eak  rather  than  to  spell  with  her 
fingers,  and  makes  rapid  improvement  in  the  art ;  she  now 
uses  speech  almost  exclusively,  seldom  employing  her  fingers 
in  conversation  except  when  she  wishes  to  communicate  a  silent 
message,  and  is  greatly  pleased  when  told'  by  strangers  that 
they  readily  understand  her  articulation.  She  often  reads 
aloud  to  the  children  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  I  noticed 
her,  not  many  days  since,  reading  and  repeating  from  memory 
to  them  from  Miss  Alcott's  story  of  "  Little  Women." 

She  can  read  somewhat  from  our  lips  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  could,  I  think,  become  quite  expert  in  this  practice,  did 
we  devote  any  time  to  assist  her :  as  it  is,  she  often  surprises 
us  by  catching  at  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  as  we 
utter  them.  She  has  already  read  in  this  way  words  in  for- 
eign languages  with  which  she  was  not  acquainted.  She  un- 
derstands the  necessity  of  close  observation,  and  carefully 
notes  the  slightest  vibrations  resulting  from  articulation. 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN, 

Teacher  of  Helen  Keller. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1892. 
Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Helen  Keller, 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  J3lincl,  South  Boston. 

Deab  Miss  Sullivan  :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  your  account  of  how  you  taught  Helen  Keller, 
which  you  have  prepared  for  the  second  edition  of  the  Souvenir 
issued  by  the  Volta  Bureau.  Tour  jDaper  is  full  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  it  contains  many  valuable  and  im- 
portant suggestions. 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  your  statement  that  you  gave 
Helen  books  j)rinted  in  raised  letters  "  long  before  she  could 
read  them"  and  that  "  she  would  amuse  herself  for  hours  each 
day  in  carefully  passing  her  fingers  over  the  words,  searching 
for  such  words  as  she  kneio,''  etc. 
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I  consider  that  statement  as  of  very  great  significance  and 
importance  when  I  try  to  account  for  her  wonderful  familiarity 
with  idiomatic  English.  She  is  such  an  exceptional  child  that 
we  are  ajst  to  attribute  everything  to  her  marvellous  mind,  and 
forget  that  language  comes  from  without,  and  not  from  within. 
She  could  not  intuitively  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  idiomatic 
English  expressions.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  such  expres- 
sions must  have  been  taught  to  her  before  she  could  use  them ; 
and  if  you  can  show  us  how  it  was  done,  teachers  of  the  deaf 
all  over  the  world  will  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  great  problem  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  the  teach- 
ing of  idiomatic  language. 

I  am  sure  that  instructors  of  the  deaf  will  support  me  in 
urging  you  to  tell  us  all  you  can  as  to  the  j)art  played  by  books 
in  the  instruction  of  Helen  Keller.  We  should  like  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  reading-matter  jjre- 
sented  for  her  exammation  "  long  before  she  could  read  the 
books." 

How  much  time  did  she  devote  to  the  examination  of  lan- 
guage which  she  could  not  understand,  in  her  search  for  the 
words  that  she  knew  %  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  us  a 
list  of  the  books  she  has  read,  arranging  them,  as  well  as  you 
can,  in  the  order  of  presentation.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  find 
great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  books  for  their  pupils  ; 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  thank  you  especially  for  the  names 
of  those  books  that  have  given  Helen  pleasure,  and  have 
proved  most  profitable  in  her  instruction. 

You  say,  "  I  have  always  talked  to  Helen  as  I  would  to  a 
hearing  child,  and  have  insisted  that  others  shoidd  do  the 
same"  etc.  I  presume  you  mean  by  this  that  you  talked  loith 
your  Jin gers  instead  of  your  mouth  ;  that  you  spelled  into  her 
hand  what  you  would  have  spoken  to  a  seeing  and  hearing- 
child.  You  say  that  you  have  "  always  "  done  this.  Ai-e  we 
to  understand  that  you  pursued  this  method  from  the  very 
beginning  of  her  education,  and  that  you  spelled  complete 
sentences  and  idiomatic  expressions  into  her  hand  before  she 
teas  capable  of  understanding  the  language  employed  f  If 
this  is  so,  I  consider  the  point  to  be  of  so  much  importance 
that  I  would  urge  you  to  elaborate  the  statement,  and  make 
your  meaning  perfectly  clear  and  unmistakable. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 
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SoDTH  Boston,  Mass.,  January  26,  1892. 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Dear  Sir  :  Thanking  you  for  your  very  complimentary  men- 
tion of  my  paper  prepared  foi-  the  second  edition  of  the  Souve- 
nir "  Helen  Keller,"  I  will  say  that  it  gives  me  i:)leasure  to 
reply  to  your  inquiries ;  and  I  shall  be  much  gratified  if  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  can  derive,  from  my  experience  veith  my 
interesting  little  pupil,  any  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
imparting  to  deaf  children  a  knowledge  and  command  of  idio- 
matic language. 

The  little  deaf  and  blind  child,  Helen  Keller,  whom  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  placed  under  my  care  almost  five 
years  since,  appealed  to  my  woman's  heart  on  account  of  her 
misfortune,  with  which  in  part  I  knew  from  experience  how  to 
sympathize,  and  at  once  won  my  affection  by  her  sweet  and 
loving  nature.  As  soon  as  we  were  able  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  I  was  enabled  to 
become  a  substitute  to  her  for  sight  and  hearing.  I  began 
talking  to  her  with  my  fingers  as  soon  as  I  could  make  her 
comprehend  the  meaning  I  wished  to  convey.  Of  course,  at 
first  we  could  proceed  but  slowly ;  but  as  each  sentence  was 
an  aid  to  the  next  one,  she  gained  rapidly  in  a  knowledge  of 
words,  and  by  this  means  I  was  soon  able  to  give  her  a  better 
acquaintance  with  her  surroundings.  I  talked  to  her  almost 
incessantly  in  her  waking  hours  ;  spelled  into  her  hand  a  de- 
scription of  what  was  transpiring  around  us,  what  I  saw,  what 
I  was  doing,  what  others  were  doing — -any  thing,  every  thing.- 
Of  course,  in  doing  this  I  used  multitudes  of  words  she  did 
not  at  the  time  understand,  and  the  exact  definition  of  which 
I  did  not  pause  to  explain  ;  but  I  never  abbreviated  or  omitted 
words,  but  spelled  all  my  sentences  carefully  and  correctly.  I 
talked  to  this  little  girl  with  my  fingers  as  I  shoidd  have  talked 
to  her  with  my  mouth  had  she  been  a  hearing  chQd  ;  and  no 
doubt  I  talked  much  more  with  my  fingers,  and  more  con- 
stantly, than  I  should  have  done  with  my  mouth  had  she  jjos- 
sessed  the  use  of  sight  and  hearing,  for,  had  she  the  full  use  of 
these  senses,  she  would  have  been  less  dependent  on  me  for 
amusement  and  entertainment.  When  she  had  become  familiar 
with  the  raised  letters,  and  had  cards  and  books  placed  in  her 
hands  printed  in  this  style,  they  were  at  once  an  unfailing- 
source  of  entertainment  and  instruction  to  her. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  all  I  can  "  as  to  the  part  played  by  books 
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in  the  instruction  of  Helen  Keller."  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
describe  to  you  the  importance  and  advantage  that  books  have 
been  to  my  pupil  in  acquiring  a  command  of  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish :  the  advantage  has  been  incalculable.  I  am  confident 
that  Helen's  remarkable  command  of  language  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  books  j)i"iiited  in  raised  letters  were  placed  in  her 
hands  as  soon  as  she  knew  the  formation  of  the  letters  ;  it  at 
once  became  her  delight  to  study  these  pages,  with  her  sensi- 
tive fingers,  for  many  hours  each  day,  not  as  a  lesson,  but  as  a 
pastime.  I  was  astonished  at  the  rai^idity  with  which  she  ac- 
quu-ed  the  use  of  words  she  had  learned  by  first  finding  them 
on  the  printed  pag-e,  inquii'ed  of  me  their  meaning,  and  applied 
them  in  constructing  sentences.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
would  repeat  to  me  a  story  she  had  read  in  her  book ;  I  mean, 
from  the  mass  of  words  she  had  passed  her  fingers  over,  she 
would  many  times  become  possessed  of  the  plot  or  basis  of 
the  tale,  and  recount  it  to  me  with  her  fingers,  using  any 
words  by  which  she  could  make  me  understand  her  meaning, 
often  the  same  used  in  the  book  for  several  sentences  ;  the  full 
meaning  of  many  of  these  words  she  could  not  have  understood 
but  by  their  connection  with  others  which  she  did  know. 
Sometimes,  in  amusing  herself  in  this  way  with  her  books,  she 
would  become  completely  puzzled,  and  come  to  me  for  help. 
1  would  then  read  to  her  (always  spelling  the  words  into  her 
hand),  when  with  great  eagerness  she  would  re-read  it  for  her- 
self with  a  bright  and  hapjjy  face,  always  exj)ecting  my  sym- 
pathy and  companionship  to  talk  the  story  over  with  her,  and 
participate  in  her  appreciation  of  the  author's  portrayal  of  his 
subject.  In  doing  this  we  naturally  made  use  of  many  forms 
of  expression  not  found  in  the  book,  and  thus  she  readily  dis- 
covered the  meaning  of  words  not  previously  understood. 
The  more  Helen  used  her  books,  the  more  she  desii-ed  to  do  so, 
and  much  time  was  spent  in  the  manner  described. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  books  furnished 
Helen  before  she  knew  many  words,  I  cannot  give  a  list  that 
will  be  of  much  value  to  teachers  of  the  deaf,  as,  on  account 
of  Helen's  double  misfortune,  she  could  not  be  supplied,  as 
deaf  children  can  who  have  the  sense  of  sight,  with  a  selection 
from  the  almost  limitless  number  of  beautifully  jjrinted  and 
illustrated  books  for  children  of  all  ages  which  our  bookstores 
so  generously  display. 

I  could  only  read  to  her  with  my  fingers,  and   describe  to 
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lier  in  the  same  maimer  the  illustrations,  from  any  of  these 
interesting  and  attractive  publications.  The  expense  of  print- 
ing books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  enormously  greater  in 
proportion  than  for  ordinary  jninting.  A  book  that  one  could 
purchase  for  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents,  for  the  use  of  a 
seeing  child,  would,  if  prepared  for  the  use  of  a  blind  child, 
cost  at  least  three  dollars. 

The  only  books  which  I  had  to  place  in  Helen's  hands  at  the 
beginning  of  my  work  with  her  were  the  Piimer  and  a  series 
ef  seven  volumes  of  school  readers  such  as  are  in  use  in  the 
Primary  Department  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South 
Boston  ;  these  eight  volumes  and  a  copy  of  "  Our  World " 
(a  geography)  constituted  our  entire  library  of  books  in  raised 
print  for  many  months.  As  to  how  much  time  was  spent  by 
this  little  girl  in  passing  her  fingers  over  the  pages  in  these 
volumes,  searching  for  such  words  as  she  knew,  I  cannot  give 
you  a  definite  estimate,  any  more  than  I  could  tell  you  how 
much  time  she  gave  to  her  doll  or  to  her  toys ;  but  she  pre- 
ferred the  books  to  either  doll  or  toys,  and  spent  much  more 
time  with  them.  Very  many  happy  hours  were  devoted  to 
this  practice  with  her  books  every  day ;  it  often  required  special 
Xsleading  to  induce  her  to  leave  them.  In  March,  1888,  Mr. 
Anagnos  sent  her  a  copy  of  a  Geograjshical  Header  in  raised 
print.  She  was  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  took  great  de- 
light in  the  discovery  of  many  entirely  new  words  to  her  on 
its  pages.  Not  long  after  this  she  had  two  volumes  of  a  series 
of  readers  termed  "  Youth's  Libraries,"  selections  in  prose  and 
poetry  from  various  authors,  and  a  child's  book  entitled 
"  Heidi."  When  we  came  to  Boston,  in  May  of  this  year^  she 
had  access  to  a  variety  of  literature  in  raised  -^xvni  at  the 
library  of  the  Institution.  She  read  "Life  and  her  Children," 
by  Isabel  Berkeley;  "What  Katy  Did;"  "Patsy;"  "Story  of  a 
Short  Life,"  etc.  In  the  meantime  I  had  been  reading  to  hei', 
by  spelling  the  words  into  her  hand,  such  books  and  selections 
as  I  had  at  command  of  the  character  that  other  children  of 
her  age  enjoy.  In  August,  1888,  I  read  to  her  in  this  way  the 
popular  story  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 
Her  delight  in  the  book  knew  no  bounds,  and  in  response  to 
her  earnest  entreaty  Mr.  Anagnos  had  this  story  put  in  raised 
print;  since  then  she  has  re-read  it  many  times  for  herself. 

As  I  have  never  kept  a  record  of  the  books  Helen  has  read, 
or' of  the  order  in  which  I  have  read  books  to  her,  therefore  it 
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will  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  request  in  fuU ; 
but  !»moiig  the  books  which  Helen  has  read  and  enjoyed  par- 
ticularly, I  recall  "  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds  ; "  "  Little 
Women  ;  "  "  Tanglewood  Tales  ;  "  "  Wonder  Book  ;  "  "In  His 
Name  ;  "  "A  Man  without  a  Country  ;  "  "  Bible  Stories  ;  " 
"  Greek  Heroes  ;  "  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  "  "  The  Sleeping 
Sentinel :  "  "  Stories  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  ;  "  "  The 
Queen  of  the  Pii'ate  Isles  :  "  "  Christmas  Carol  "  (Dickens) ; 
''Child's  History  of  England"  (Dickens);  ''American  Prose 
Selections;"  "Birds'  Christmas  Dinner;"  "Sara  Crewe;" 
"  Evangeline  ;  "  "  Hiawatha,"  and  many  other  of  Longfellow's 
Poems ;  •'  Enoch  Arden  ; "  Holmes's  Poems ;  Whittier's 
Poems ;  "  Stories  of  American  Progress,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  story  by  Mrs.  Burnett  before  mentioned, 
the  following  are  titles  of  books  which  I  remember  to  have 
read  to  Helen  since  that  date  :  "  Queens  at  Home,"  "  Triangu- 
lar Society,"  "  Donald  and  Dorothy,"  "  Black  Beauty,"  "  Capt. 
January,"  three  of  Abbott's  Kollo  books  (Rome,  Germany,  and 
Naples),  "  Little  St.  Elizabeth,"  "  Stories  from  Roman  His- 
tory," "  Stories  from  Shakesjjeare "  (by  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb),  "  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  "  Veronica,''  etc. 
Yours  truly, 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN. 


Chelsea,  Mass.,  March  15,  1892. 
Hon.  John  Hitz, 

Siqoerintendent  of  the  ~Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D,  G. 

Dear  Sie  :  Since  my  paper  was  prepared  for  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Souvenir  "  Helen  Keller,"  some  facts  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  which  are  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  language  by  my  little  pupil, 
and  if  it  is  not  alreadj'  too  late  for  publication  in  this  issue  of 
the  Souvenir,  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  may  have  opportunity  to  men- 
tion them  in  detail. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  paper,  where  allu- 
sion is  made  to  Helen's  remarkable  memory,  it  is  noted  that 
she  appears  to  retain  in  her  mind  many  forms  of  expression 
which,  at  the  time  they  are  received,  she  p)robably  does  not 
understand ;  but  when  further  information  is  acquired,  the 
language  retained  in  her  memory  finds  full  or  partial  expres- 
sion in  her  conversation  or  writing,  according  as  it  proves  of 
greater  or  less  value  to  her  iu  the  fitness  of  its  apj)lication  to 
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the  new  experience.  Doubtless  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  every 
intelligent  child,  and  should  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  worthy 
of  especial  mention  in  Helen's  case,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  chUd 
who  is  deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  might  not 
be  expected  to  be  as  mentally  gifted  as  this  little  girl  proves  to 
be  ;  hence  it  is  quite  j^ossible  we  may  be  inclined  to  class  as 
marvellous  many  things  we  discover  in  the  development  of  her 
character  which  do  not  merit  such  an  exj)lanation. 

In  the  hope  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  aj)pear  to  over- 
estimate the  remarkable  mental  capacity  and  power  of  compre- 
hension and  discrimination  which  my  little  pupil  possesses,  I 
wish  to  add  that,  while  I  have  always  known  that  Helen  made 
great  use  of  such  descrij)tions  and  comjjarisons  as  aj)peal  to 
her  imagination  and  fine  poetic  nature,  yet  recent  develop- 
ments in  her  writings  convince  me  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
in  the  past  been  fully  aware  to  what  extent  she  absorbs  the 
language  of  her  favorite  authors.  In  the  early  jjart  of  her 
education  I  had  full  knowledge  of  all  the  books  she  read  and 
of  nearly  all  the  stories  which  were  read  to  her,  and  could 
without  difficulty  trace  the  authority  of  any  adaptations  noted 
in  her  writing  or  conversation  ;  and  I  have  always  been  much 
pleased  to  observe  how  appropriately  she  applies  the  expres- 
sions of  a  favorite  author  in  her  own  compositions. 

The  followiag  extracts  from  a  few  of  her  published  letters 
give  evidence  of  how  valuable  this  power  of  retaining  the  mem- 
ory of  beautiful  language  has  been  to  her.  One  warm,  sunny 
day  in  early  spring,  when  we  were  at  the  North,  the  balmy  at- 
mosphere aj)pears  to  have  brought  to  her  mind  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  Longfellow  in  "  Hiawatha,"  and  she  almost  sings 
with  the  poet,  "  The  ground  was  all  aquiver  with  the  stir  of 
new  life.  My  heart  sang  for  very  joy.  I  thought  of  my  own 
dear  home.  I  knew  that  in  that  sunny  land  sjoring  had  come 
in  all  its  s^jlendor.  '  All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms,  all  its 
flowers  and  all  its  grasses.'  " 

About  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  she 
makes  mention  of  her  Southern  home,  she  gives  so  close  a  re- 
production from  a  poem  by  one  of  her  favorite  authors  that  I 
will  give  extracts  from  Helen's  letter  and  from  the  poem  it- 
self : 
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EXTRACT  FROM  HELEN'S 
LETTER. 

[  The  entire  letter  in  published  on 
pp.  245  and  246  of  the  Repoi't  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  1891.] 

The  blue-bird  with  his  azure 
plumes,  the  thrush  clad  all  in 
brown,  the  robin  jerking  his  spas- 
modic throat,  the  oriole  drifting 
like  a  flake  of  fire,  the  jolly  bobo- 
link and  his  happy  mate,  the  mock- 
ing-bird imitating  the  notes  of  all, 
the  red-bird  with  his  one  sweet 
trill,  and  the  busy  little  wren,  are 
all  making  the  trees  in  our  front 
yard  ring  with  their  glad  songs. 


FROM  THE   POEM   ENTITLED 
"SPRING,"    BY    DR.    OLI- 
VER WENDELL  HOLMES. 
The     blue-bird,     breathing    from 
his  azure  plumes 

The    fragrance    borrowed   from 
the  myrtle  blooms ; 

The  thrush,  poor  wanderer,  drop- 
ping meekly  down, 

Clad  in  his  remnant  of  aiitumnal 
brown ; 

The  oriole,  drifting  like  a  flake 
of  fire 

Rent  by  a  whirlwind  from  a  blaz- 
ing spire  ; 

The  robin,  jerking  his  spasmodic 
throat. 

Repeats  imperious,  his  staccato 
note ; 

The    crack-brained    bobolink 
courts  his  crazy  mate, 
,  Poised  on  a  bullrvish  tipsy  with 

his  weight; 

Nay,  in  his  cage  the  lone  canary 
sings, 

Feels  the   soft   air,  and   spreads 
his  idle  wings. 

On  the  last  day  of  April  she  uses  another  expression  from 
the  same  poem,  which  is  more  an  adaptation  than  a  reproduc- 
tion :  "  To-morrow  April  will  hide  her  tears  and  blushes  be- 
neath the  flowers  of  lovely  May." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  dated  May 
17,  1889,  she  gives  a  reproduction  from  one  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  stories,  which  I  had  read  to  her  not  long  before. 
This  letter  is  published  in  the  Perkins  Institution  Report  (1891), 
p.  204.  The  original  story  was  read  to  her  from  a  copy  of 
"Andersen's  Stories,"  published  by  Leavitt  &  Allen  Bros.,  and 
may  be  found  on  p.  97  of  Part  I  in  that  volume. 

Her  admu'ation  for  the  imj^ressive  explanations  which  Bishop 
Brooks  has  given  her  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  well  known. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  how  God  in  every  waj'  tells  us 
of  his  love,  he  says  :  "  I  think  he  writes  it  even  upon  the  walls 
of  the  great  house  of  nature  which  we  Uve  in  that  he  is  our 
Father."  The  next  year  at  Audover  she  said :  "  It  seems  to 
me  the  world  is  full  of  goodness,  beauty,  and  love ;  and  how 
grateful  we  must  be  to  our  heavenly  Father,  who  has  given  us 
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so  much  to  enjoy !  His  love  and  care  are  written  all  over  tlie 
•walls  of  nature." 

In  these  later  years,  since  Helen  Las  come  in  contact  with  so 
many  persons  who  are  able  to  converse  freely  with  her,  she  has 
made  the  acquaintance  of  some  literature  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar  ;  she  has  also  found,  in  books  printed  in  raised  letters, 
in  the  reading  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  her,  much 
material  for  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  she  possesses  for  poeti- 
cal imagery.  The  jiages  of  the  book  she  reads  become  to  her 
like  paintings,  to  which  her  imaginative  powers  give  life  and 
color.  She  is  at  once  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  events 
j)ortrayed  in  the  story  she  reads  or  is  told,  and  the  characters 
and  descriptions  become  real  to  her;  she  rejoices  when  justice 
wins,  and  is  sad  when  virtue  goes  unrewarded.  The  pictures 
the  language  paints  on  her  memory  apjaear  to  make  an  indeli- 
ble impression  ;  and  many  times,  when  an  exjserience  comes  to 
her  similar  in  character,  the  language  starts  forth  with  won- 
derful accuracy,  like  the  reflection  from  a  mirror. 

Helen's  mind  is  so  gifted  by  na,ture  that  she  seems  able  to 
understand  with  only  the  faintest  touch  of  explanation  every 
possible  variety  of  external  relations.  One  day  in  Alabama,  as 
we  were  gathering  wild  flowers  near  the  springs  on  the  hill- 
sides, she  seemed  to  understand  for  the  first  time  that  the 
springs  were  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  she  excla-imed : 
"  The  mountains  are  crowding  around  the  springs  to  look  at 
their  own  beautiful  reflections  !"  I  am  not  able  to  state  where 
she  obtained  this  language,  yet  it  is  e'sddent  that  it  must  have 
come  to  her  from  without,  as  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a 
person  deprived  of  the  visual  sense  to  originate  such  a  descrip- 
tion. In  mentioning  a  visit  to  Lexington,  Mass.,  she  writes : 
"As  we  rode  along  we  could  see  the  forest  monarclis  bend  their 
proud  forms  to  listen  to  the  little  children  of  the  woodlands 
whisjjering  their  secrets.  The  anemone,  the  wUd  violet,  the 
hepatica,  and  the  funny  little  curled-up  ferns  all  j^eejDed  out  at 
us  from  beneath  the  brown  leaves. '^  She  closes  this  letter 
with,  "I  must  go  to  bed,  for  Morpheus  has  touched  my  eye- 
lids with  his  golden  wand."'  Here,  again,  I  am  unable  to  state 
where  she  acquired  these  expressions. 

She  has  always  seemed  to  prefer  stories  which  exercise  the 
imagination,  and  catches  and  retains  the  poetic  sj)iritin  all  such 
literature ;  but  not  until  this  winter  have  I  been  conscious  that 
her  memory  absorbed  the  exact  language  of  imaginative  writ- 
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ings  to  such  an  extent  that  she  is  herself  unable  to  trace  their 
authority. 

This  is  shown  in  a  little  story  she  wrote  in  October  last  at 
the  home  of  her  j)areuts  in  Tuscumbia,  which  she  termed  ''Au- 
tumn Leaves."  She  was  at  work  upon  it  about  two  weeks, 
writing  a  little  each  day,  at  her  own  j^leasui-e.  When  it  was 
finished,  and  we  read  it  in  the  family,  it  occasioned  much  com- 
ment on  account  of  the  beautiful  imagery  used,  and  we  could 
not  understand  how  Helen  could  describe  such  pictures  with- 
out the  aid  of  sight.  As  we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
such  story  as  this  before,  we  inquired  of  her  where  she  read 
it ;  she  replied,  "  I  did  not  read  it ;  it  is  my  story  for  Mr.  Anag- 
nos's  bii-thday."  While  I  was  surprised  that  she  could  write 
like  this,  I  was  not  more  astonished  than  I  had  been  mauy 
times  before  at  the  unexpected  achievements  of  my  little  pupil, 
especially  as  we  had  exchanged  many  beautiful  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  the  glory  of  the  ripening  foliage  during  the 
autumn  of  this  year. 

Before  Helen  made  her  final  copy  of  the  story,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  her  to  change  its  title  to  "  The  Frost  King,"  as  more 
appropriate  to  the  subject  of  which  the  story  treated ;  to  this 
she  willingly  assented.  The  story  was  written  by  Helen  in 
Braille,  as  usual,  and  copied  by  her  in  the  same  manner :  I 
then  interlined  the  manuscript  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
those  who  desired  to  read  it.  Helen  wrote  a  little  letter,  and, 
enclosing  the  manuscript,  forwarded  both  by  mail  to  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  for  his  birthday. 

The  story  was  printed  in  the  Jauuarj^  number  of  the  Men- 
tor, and  from  a  review  of  it  in  the  Goodson  Gazette  I  was 
startled  to  find  that  a  very  similar  story  had  been  jjublished 
in  1873,  seven  years  before  Helen  was  born.  This  story, 
"  Frost  Fairies,"  appeared  in  a  book  written  by  Miss  Margaret 
T.  Canby,  entitled  "  Birdie  and  his  Fau-y  Friends."  The  pas- 
sages quoted  from  the  two  stories  were  so  much  alike  in 
thought  and  expression  as  to  convince  me  that  Miss  Canby's 
story  must  at  some  time  have  been  read  to  Helen. 

As  I  had  myself  never  read  this  story,  or  even  heard  of  the 
book,  I  inquired  of  Helen  if  she  knew  anything  about  the 
matter,  and  found  she  did  not.  She  was  utterlj'  unable  to 
recall  either  the  name  of  the  story  or  the  book.  Careful  ex- 
amination was  made  of  the  books  in  raised  print  in  the  library 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  to  learn  if  any  extracts  from  this 
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volume  could  be  found  there;  but  nothing  was  discovered. 
I  then  concluded  that  the  story  must  have  been  read  to  her  a 
long  time  ago,  as  her  memory  usually  retains  with  great  dis- 
tinctness facts  and  impressions  which  have  been  committed  to 
its  keej3uig. 

After  making  careful  inquiry,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
information  that  our  friend  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hopkins  had  a  copy  of 
this  book  in  1888,  which  was  presented  to  her  little  daughter 
in  1873  or  1874.  Helen  and  myself  spent  the  summer  of  1888 
with  Mrs.  Hopkins  at  her  home  in  Brewster,  Mass.,  where  she 
kindly  relieved  me,  a  part  of  the  time,  of  the  care  of  my  little 
charge.  She  amused  and  entertained  Helen  by  reading  to  her 
from  a  collection  of  juvenile  publications,  among  which  was 
the  copy  of  "  Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends  :  "  and,  while  Mrs. 
Hopkins  does  not  remember  this  story  of  "  Frost  Fairies," 
she  is  confident  that  she  read  to  Helen  extracts,  if  not  entire 
stories,  from  this  volume.  But  as  she  was  not  able  to  find 
her  copy,  and  applications  for  the  volume  at  bookstores  in 
Boston,  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places 
resulted  only  in  failure,  search  was  instituted  for  the  author 
herself.  This  became  a  difficult  task,  as  her  publishers  in 
Philadelijhia  had  retired  from  business  many  years  ago ;  how- 
ever, it  was  eventually  discovered  that  her  residence  is  at  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
book,  1889,  were  obtained  from  her.  She  has  since  secured 
and  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the  first  edition.  I  learn  from 
Miss  Canby  that  several  of  the  fairy  stories  contained  in  this 
book  were  first  printed  in  a  popular  magazine  entitled  Our 
Young  Folks,  published  in  Boston  1865-73. 

The  most  generous  and  gratifying  letters  have  been  received 
from  Miss  Canby  by  Helen's  friends,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  are  given. 

Under  date  of  February  24, 1892,  after  mentioning  the  order 
of  the  publication  of  the  stories  in  the  magazine,  she  writes : 

All  the  stories  were  revised  before  publishing  them  in  book  form  ; 
additions  were  made  to  the  number  as  first  published,  I  think,  and  some 
of  the  titles  may  have  been  changed. 

In  the  same  letter  she  writes  : 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  her  understand  that  I  am  glad  she 
enjoyed  my  story,  and  that  I  hope  the  new  book  will  give  her  pleasure 
by  renewing  her  friendship  with  the  Fairies.  I  shall  write  to  her  in  a 
short  time.  I  am  so  much  impressed  with  what  I  have  learned  of  her 
that  I  have  written  a  little  poem  entitled  "  A  Silent  Singer,"  which  I  may 
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send  to  her  mother  after  a  while.       Can  you  tell  me  in   what  paper  the 
article  appeared  accusing  Helen  of  plagiarism,  and  giving  passages  from 
both  stories  ?     I  should  like  much  to  see  it,  and  to  obtain  a  few  copies  if 
'  possible. 

Under  date  of  March  9,  1892,  Miss  Canby  writes : 

I  find  traces,  in  the  Report  which  you  so  tindly  sent  me,  of  little 
Helen  having  heard  other  stories  than  that  of  "  Frost  Fairies."  On  page 
132,  in  a  letter,  there  is  a  passage  which  must  have  been  suggested  by 
my  story  called  "The  Rose  Fairies"  (see  pp.  13-16  of  "Birdie"),  and 
on  pages  93  and  94  of  the  Report  the  description  of  a  thunder-storm  is 
very  much  like  Birdie's  idea  of  the  same  in  the  "  Dew  Fairies  "  on  pages 
.59  and  60  of  my  book.  What  a  wonderfully  active  and  retentive  mind 
that  gifted  child  must  have  !  If  she  had  remembered  and  wTitten  down, 
accurately,  a  short  story,  and  that  soon  after  hearing  it,  it  would  have 
been  a  marvel ;  but  to  have  heard  the  story  once,  three  years  ago,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  neither  her  parents  nor  teacher  could  ever  allude  to  it 
or  refresh  her  memory  about  it,  and  then  to  have  been  able  to  reproduce 
it  so  vividly,  even  adding  some  touches  of  her  own  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rest,  which  really  improve  the  original,  is  something  that  very 
few  girls  of  riper  age,  and  with  every  advantage  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
even  great  talents  for  composition,  could  have  done  as  well,  if  at  all. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  be  so  unkind 
as  to  call  it  a  plagiarism  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  feat  of  memory,  and  stands 
alone,  as  doubtless  much  of  her  work  will  in  future,  if  her  mental  powers 
grow  and  develoj)  with  her  years  as  greatly  as  in  the  few  years  past.  I 
have  kcown  many  children  well,  have  been  surroimded  by  them  all  my 
life,  and  love  nothing  better  than  to  talk  with  them,  amuse  them,  and 
quietly  notice  their  traits  of  mind  and  character ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
more  than  one  girl  of  Helen's  age  who  had  the  love  and  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, and  the  store  of  literary  and  general  information,  and  the  skill  in 
composition,  which  Helen  possesses.  She  is  indeed  a  "  "Wonder-Child." 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Report,  Gazette,  and  Helen's  Journal. 
The  last  made  me  realize  the  great  disappointment  to  the  dear  child  more 
than  before.  Please  give  her  mj^  warm  love,  and  tell  her  not  to  feel 
troubled  about  it  any  more.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  think  it  was 
anything  wrong  ;  and  some  day  she  will  write  a  great,  beaiitiful  story  or 
poem  that  will  make  many  people  happy.  Tell  her  there  are  a  few  bitter 
drops  in  every  one's  cup,  and  the  only  way  is  to  take  the  bitter  patiently, 
and  the  sweet  thankfully.  I  shall  love  to  hear  of  her  reception  of  the 
book,  and  how  she  likes  the  stories  which  are  new  to  her. 

I  have  carefully  corapared  the  stories  published  in  Our 
Young  Folks  with  the  compilation  entitled  "  Birdie  and  his 
Faiiy  Friends,"  and  find  great  differences  in  the  phraseology. 
The  language  used  by  Helen  in  the  adaptations  mentioned  by 
Miss  Canby  resembles  that  of  the  book  and  not  that  of  the 
magazine  ;  and  the  story  of  the  "  Frost  Fairies  "  is  not  found 
in  Our  Young  Folks  at  all. 
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The  book  was  evidently  her  source  of  information,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  from  which  edition  the  stories  were  read. 
Both  editions  were  printed  from  the  same  plates,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  identical. 

I  have  now  (March,  1892)  read  to  Helen  "  The  Frost  Fairies," 
"  The  Rose  Fairies,"  and  a  portion  of  "  The  Dew  Fairies,"  but 
she  is  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  She  recog- 
nized them  at  once  as  her  own  stories,  with  variations,  and  was 
much  puzzled  to  know  how  they  could  have  been  published 
before  she  was  born  !  She  thinks  it  is  wonderful  that  two  peo- 
ple should  write  stories  so  much  alike  ;  but  she  still  considers 
her  own  as  original  with  herself. 

I  give  below  a  portion  of  Miss  Canby's  story,  "  The  Rose 
Fairies,"  and  also  Helen's  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  containing  her 
"  dream,"  so  that  the  likenesses  and  differences  may  be  studied 
by  those  interested  in  the  subject : 

THE  EOSE  FAIEIES. 

{From  "  Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends,"  by  Margaret  T.  C'anby.'] 

One  jjleasant  morning  little  Birdie  might  have  been  seen  sitting  quietly 
on  the  grass-plat  at  the  side  of  his  mother's  house,  looking  very  earnestly 
at  the  rose-bushes. 

It  was  quite  early ;  great  Mr.  Sun,  who  is  such  an  early  riser  in  sum- 
mer time,  had  not  been  up  very  long  :  the  birds  were  just  beginning  to 
chirp  their  "  good  mornings  "  to  each  other ;  and  as  for. the  flowers,  they 
were  still  asleep.  But  Birdie  was  so  busy  all  day,  trotting  about  the 
house  and  garden,  that  he  was  always  ready  for  Ms  nest  at  night,  before 
the  birds  and  flowers  had  thought  of  seeking  theirs ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Mr.  Sun  raised  his  head  above  the  green  woods  and  smiled 
lovingly  upon  the  earth.  Birdie  was  often  the  first  to  see  him,  and  to  smile 
back  at  him,  all  the  while  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  dimpled  fists,  until, 
between  smiling  and  rubbing,  he  was  wide  awake. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  did  next  ?  "Why  the  little  rogue  rolled  into 
his  mamma's  bed,  and  kissed  her  eyelids,  her  cheeks,  and  her  mouth, 
until  she  began  to  dream  that  it  was  raining  kisses  ;  and  at  last  she  opened 
her  eyes  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  found  that  it  was  Birdie,  trying  to 
"  kiss  her  awake,"  as  he  said. 

She  loved  her  little  boy  very  dearly,  and  liked  to  make  him  happy,  and 
when  he  said  "'  Please  dress  me,  dear  mamma,  and  let  me  go  out  to  play 
in  the  garden,"  she  cheerfully  consented;  and,  soon  after.  Birdie  went 
down-stairs  in  his  morning-dress  of  cool  linen,  and  with  his  round  face 
bright  and  rosy  from  its  bath,  and  ran  out  on  the  gravel  path  to  play 
until  breakfast  was  ready. 

He  stood  still  a  moment  to  look  about  him,  and  think  what  he  should 
do  first.  The  fresh  morning  air  blew  softly  in  his  face,  as  if  to  welcome 
him  and  be  his  merry  playmate ;  and  the  bright  eye  of  Mr.  Sun  looked 
at  him  with  a  warm  and  glowing  smile ;  but  Birdie  soon  walked  on  to 
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find  something  to  play  with.  As  he  eame  in  siglit  of  the  rose-bushes 
that  grew  near  the  side  of  the  house,  he  suddenly  clapped  his  hands,  and 
with  a  little  shout  of  joy  stopped  to  look  at  them  ;  they  were  all  covered 
with  lovely  rose-buds.  Some  were  red,  some  white,  and  others  pale  pink, 
and  they  were  just  peeping  out  of  the  green  leaves,  as  rosy-faced  children 
peep  out  from  their  warm  beds  in  winter-time  before  they  are  quite  will- 
ing to  get  up.  A  few  days  before,  Birdie's  papa  had  told  him  that  the 
"green  balls"  on  the  rose-bushes  had  beautiful  flowers  shut  up  within 
them,  but  the  little  boy  found  it  hard  to  believe,  for  he  was  so  young 
that  he  did  not  remember  how  pretty  the  roses  had  been  the  summer  be- 
fore. Now  he  found  out  that  his  father's  words  were  true,  for  a  few  days 
of  warm  weather  had  turned  the  "  green  balls"  into  rose-buds,  and  they 
were  so  beautiful  that  it  was  enough  to  make  Birdie  stand  still  before 
them,  his  blue  eyes  dancing  with  delight,  and  his  little  hands  clasped 
tightly  together. 

After  a  while  he  went  nearer,  and,  looking  closely  at  the  buds,  found 
that  they  were  folded  up,  leaf  over  leaf,  as  eyelids  are  folded  over  sleep- 
ing eyes,  so  that  Birdie  thought  they  must  be  asleep.  "Lazy  roses, 
wake  up,"  said  he,  giving  the  branches  a  gentle  shake;  but  only  the  dew 
fell  off  in  bright  drops,  and  the  flowers  were  still  shut  up.  At  last  Birdie 
remembered  how  he  had  awakened  his  mother  with  kisses,  and  thought 
he  would  try  the  same  plan  with  the  roses ;  so  he  drew  up  his  red  lips 
until  they  looked  like  a  rose-bud  too,  and  bending  down  a  branch  with  a 
lovely  pink  bird  upon  it,  he  kissed  it  softly  two  or  three  times. 

Here  the  similarity  in  the  language  of  the  story  to  that  in 
the  letter  ceases. 

HELEN'S  LETTER  TO  ME.  ANAGNOS. 
("Written  February  2  and  3,  1890.) 
[This  letter  teas  enclosed  in  another  written. in  French,  dated 
Le  1  femier  1890.] 
My  Deab  Me.  Anagnos  :  You  will  laugh  when  you  open  your  little 
friend's  letter  and  see  all  the  queer  mistakes  she  has  made  in  French, 
but  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  can  write  even  a  short 
letter  in  French.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  please  you  and  my  dear 
teacher.  I  wish  I  could  see  your  little  niece  Amelia.  I  am  sure  we 
should  love  each  other.  I  hope  you  will  bring  some  of  Virginia  Evan- 
ghelides'  poems  home  with  you,  and  translate  them  for  me.  Teacher 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  our  walk.  It  is  a  beautiful  day.  We  met 
a  sweet  little  child.  She  was  playing  on  the  pier  with  a  wee  brother. 
She  gave  me  a  kiss  and  then  ran  away,  becaixse  she  was  a  shy  little  gM. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you  a  pretty  dream  which  I 
had  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  a  very  little  child?  Teacher  says  it  was 
a  day-dream,  and  she  thinks  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear  it.  One 
pleasant  morning  in  the  beautiful  spring  time,  I  thought  I  was  sitting  on 
the  soft  grass  under  my  dear  mother's  window,  looking  very  earnestly 
at  the  rose-bushes  which  were  growing  all  around  me.  It  was  quite 
early,  the  sun  had  not  been  up  very  long ;  the  birds  were  just  beginning 
to  sing  joyously.     The  flowers  were  still  asleep.    They  would  not  awake 
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until  the  sun  had  siniled  lovingly  upon  them.  I  was  a  very  happy  little 
child  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  large  blue  eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful  golden 
ringlets  you  can  imagine.  The  fresh  morning  air  blew  gently  in  my  ■ 
face,  as  if  to  welcome  me,  and  be  my  merry  playmate,  and  the  sun 
looked  at  me  with  a  warm  and  tender  smile.  I  clapped  my  chubby 
hands  for  joy  when  I  saw  that  the  rose-bushes  were  covered  with  lovely 
buds.  Some  were  red,  some  were  white,  and  others  were  delicate  pink, 
and  they  were  peeping  out  from  between  the  green  leaves  like  beautiful 
little  fairies.  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  before,  for  I  was  very 
young  and  I  could  not  remember  how  pretty  the  roses  had  been  the 
summer  before.  My  little  heart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  joy,  and  I  danced 
around  the  rose-bushes  to  show  my  delight.  After  a  while  I  went  very 
near  to  a  beautiful  white  rose-bush  which  was  completely  covered  with 
buds  and  sparkling  with  dew-drops ;  I  bent  down  one  of  the  branches  with 
a  lovely  pure  white  bud  upon  it,  and  kissed  it  softly  many  times;  just  then 
I  felt  two  loving  arms  steal  gently  around  me,  and  loving  lips  kissing  my 
eyelids,  my  cheeks,  and  my  mouth,  until  I  began  to  think  it  was  raining 
kisses;  and  at  last  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  found 
it  was  my  precious  mother,  who  was  bending  over  me,  trying  to  kiss  me 
awake.  Do  you  like  my  day-dream  ?  If  you  do,  perhaps  I  will  dream 
again  for  you  some  time. 

Teacher  and  all  of  your  friends  send  you  their  love.  I  shall  be  so  glad 
when  you  come  home,  for  I  greatly  miss  you.  Please  give  my  love  to 
your  good  Greek  friends,  and  tell  them  that  I  shall  come  to  Athens  some 
day. 

Lovingly  your  little  friend  and  playmate, 

HELEN  A.  KELLER. 

"  The  Frost  Faiiies  "  and  "  The  Frost  King  "  are  given  in 
full,  as  the  differences  are  as  important  as  the  resemblances : 

"THE  FROST  FAIRIES." 

[From  "  Birdie  a7id  Ms  Fairy  Friends,"  hy  Margaret  T.  Ganhy.~\ 

King  Frost,  or  Jack  Frost  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  lives  in  .a  cold 
country  far  to  the  North ;  but  every  year  he  takes  a  journej"  over  the 
world  in  a  car  of  golden  clouds  drawn  by  a  strong  and  rapid  steed  called 
"  North  Wind."  Wherever  he  goes  he  does  many  wonderful  things ;  he 
builds  bridges  over  every  stream  clear  as  glass  in  appearance,  but  often 
strong  as  iron  ;  he  puts  the  flowers  and  plants  to  sleep  by  one  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  they  all  bow  down  and  sink  into  the  warm  earth,  until 
spring  returns  ;  then,  lest  we  should  grieve  for  the  flowers,  he  places  at 
our  windows  lovely  wreaths  and  sprays  of  his  white  northern  flowers,  or 
delicate  little  forests  of  fairy  pine-trees,  pure  white  and  very  beautiful. 
But  his  most  wonderful  work  is  the  painting  of  the  trees,  which  look, 
after  his  task  is  done,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  the  brightest  layers  of 
gold  and  rubies  ;  and  are  beautiful  enough  to  comfort  us  for  the  flight  of 
summer. 

I  will  tell  you  how  King  Frost  first  thought  of  this  kind  work,  for  it  is 
a  strange  story.  You  must  know  that  this  king,  like  all  other  kings,  has 
great  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  his  palace ;  but,  being  a 
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good-heavted  old  fellow,  he  does  not  keep  his  riches  locked  up  all  the 
time,  but  tries  to  do  good  and  make  others  happy  with  them.  He  has 
two  neighbors,  who  live  still  farther  north ;  one  is  King  Winter,  a  cross 
and  churlish  old  monarch,  who  is  hard  and  cruel,  and  delights  in  making 
the  poor  suffer  and  weep  ;  but  the  other  neighbor  is  Santa  Claus,  a  fine, 
good-natured,  jolly  old  soul,  who  loves  to  do  good,  and  who  brings  presents 
to  the  poor,  and  to  nice  little  children  at  Christmas. 

Well,  one  day  King  Frost  was  trying  to  think  of  some  good  that  he 
could  do  with  his  treasure  ;  and  suddenly  he  concluded  to  send  some  of 
it  to  his  kind  neighbor,  Santa  Claus,  to  buy  presents  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  poor,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so  much  when  King  Winter 
went  near  their  homes.  So  he  called  together  his  merry  little  fairies, 
and  showing  them  a  number  of  jars  and  vases  filled  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  told  them  to  carry  those  carefully  to  the  palace  of  Santa 
Claus,  and  give  them  to  him  with  the  compliments  of  King  Frost.  "  He 
will  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  treasure,"  added  Jack  Frost; 
then  he  told  the  fairies  not  to  loiter  by  the  way,  but  to  do  his  bidding 
quickly. 

The  fairies  promised  obedience  and  soon  started  on  their  journey, 
dragging  the  great  glass  jars  and  vases  along,  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
now  and  then  grumbling  a  little  at  having  such  hard  work  to  do,  for  they 
were  idle  fairies,  and  liked  play  better  than  work.  At  last  they  reached 
a  great  forest,  and,  being  quite  tired,  they  decided  to  rest  awhile  and 
look  for  nuts  before  going  any  further.  But  lest  the  treasure  should  be 
stolen  from  them,  they  hid  the  jars  among  the  thick  leaves  of  the  forest 
trees,  placing  some  high  up  near  the  top,  and  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  various  trees,  until  they  thought  no  one  could  find  them. 

Then  they  began  to  wander  about  and  hunt  for  nuts,  and  climb  the 
trees  to  shake  them  down,  and  worked  much  harder  for  their  own  pleas- 
ure than  they  had  done  for  their  master's  bidding,  for  it  is  a  strange 
truth  that  fairies  and  children  never  complain  of  the  toil  and  trouble 
they  take  in  search  of  amusement,  although  they  often  grumble  when 
asked  to  work  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  frost  fairies  were  so  busy  and  so  merry  over  their  nutting  frolic 
that  they  soon  forgot  their  errand  and  their  king's  command  to  go 
quickly ;  but,  as  they  played  and  loitered  in  the  forest  until  noon,  they 
found  out  the  reason  why  they  were  told  to  hasten  ;  for  although  they 
had,  as  they  thought,  hidden  the  treasure  so  carefully,  they  had  not  se- 
cured it  from  the  power  of  Mr.  Sun,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Jack  Frost, 
and  delighted  to  undo  his  work  and  weaken  him  whenever  he  could. 

His  bright  eyes  found  out  the  jars  of  treasure  among  the  trees,  and  as 
the  idle  fairies  left  them  there  until  noon,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sun  is  the 
strongest,  the  delicate  glass  began  to  melt  and  break,  and  before  long 
every  jar  and  \'ase  was  cracked  or  broken,  and  the  precious  treasures 
they  contained  were  melting  too,  and  dripping  slowly  in  streams  of  gold 
and  crimson  over  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  forest. 

Still,  for  a  while,  the  frost  fairies  did  not  notice  this  strange  occurrence, 
for  they  were  down  on  the  grass,  so  far  below  the  tree-tops  that  the 
wonderful  shower  of  treasure  was  a  long  time  in  reaching  them ;  but  at 
last  one  of  them  said  "Hark  !  I  believe  it  is  raining ;  I  certainly  hear  the 
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falling  drops."  The  others  laughed,  and  told  him  that  it  seldom  rained 
when  the  sun  was  shining  ;  but  as  they  listened  they  plainly  heard  the 
tinkling  of  many  drops  falling  through  the  forest,  and  sliding  from  leaf 
to  leaf  until  they  reached  the  bramble-bushes  beside  them,  when,  to 
their  great  dismay,  they  found  that  the  rain-drops  were  melted  rubies 
which  hardened  on  the  leaves  and  turned  them  to  bright  crimson  in  a 
moment.  Then  looking  more  closely  at  the  trees  around,  they  saw  that 
the  treasure  was  all  melting  away,  and  that  much  of  it  was  already  spread 
over  the  leaves  of  the  oak-trees  and  maples,  which  were  shining  with 
their  gorgeous  dress  of  gold  and  bronze,  crimson  and  emerald.  It  was 
very  beautiful ;  but  the  idle  fairies  were  too  much  frightened  at  the  mis- 
chief their  disobedience  had  caused  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
and  at  once  tried  to  hide  themselves  among  the  bushes,  lest  King  Frost 
should  come  and  punish  them. 

Their  fears  were  well  founded,  for  their  long  absence  had  alarmed  the 
king,  and  he  had  started  out  to  look  for  his  tardy  servants,  and  just  as 
they  were  all  hidden,  he  came  along  slowly,  looking  on  all  sides  for  the 
fairies.  Of  course,  he  soon  noticed  the  brightness  of  the  leaves,  and  dis- 
covered the  cause,  too,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  broken  jars  and 
vases  from  which  the  melted  treasure  was  still  dropping.  And  when  he 
came  to  the  nut-trees,  and  saw  the  shells  left  by  the  idle  fairies  and  all 
the  traces  of  their  frolic,  he  knew  exactly  how  they  had  acted,  and  that 
they  had  disobeyed  him  by  playing  and  loitering  on  their  way  through 
the  woods. 

King  Frost  frowned  and  looked  ^very  angry  at  first,  and  his  fairies 
trembled  for  fear  and  cowered  still  lower  in  their  hiding-places ;  but 
just  then  two  little  Aildren  came  dancing  through  the  wood,  and  though 
they  did  not  see  King  Frost  or  the  fairies,  they  saw  the  beautiful  color 
of  the  leaves,  and  laughed  with  delight,  and  began  picking  great  bunches 
to  take  to  their  mother.  "  The  leaves  are  as  pretty  as  flowers,"  said 
they  ;  and  they  called  the  golden  leaves  "  buttercups,"  and  the  red  ones 
''  roses,"  and  were  very  happy  as  they  went  singing  through  the  wood. 

Their  pleasure  charmed  away  King  Frost's  anger,  and  he,  too,  began 
to  admire  the  painted  trees,  and  at  last  he  said  to  himself,  "  My  treasures 
are  not  wasted  if  they  make  little  children  happy.  I  will  not  be  offended 
at  my  idle,  thoughtless  fairies,  for  they  have  taught  me  a  new  way  of 
doing  good."  When  the  frost  fairies  heard  these  words,  they  crept,  one 
by  one,  fi-om  their  corners,  and,  kneeling  down  before  their  master,  con- 
fessed their  fault,  and  asked  his  pardon.  He  frowned  upon  them  for 
a  while,  and  scolded  them,  too,  but  he  soon  relented,  and  said  he  would 
forgive  them  this  time,  and  would  only  punish  them  by  making  them 
carry  more  treasure  to  the  forest,  and  hide  it  in  the  trees,  until  all  the 
leaves,  with  Mi-.  Sun's  help,  were  covered  with  gold  and  ruby  coats. 

Then  the  fairies  thanked  him  for  his  forgiveness,  and  promised  to  work 
very  hard  to  please  him ;  and  the  good-natured  king  took  them  all  up  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  them  safely  home  to  his  palace.  From  that  time,  I 
suppose,  it  has  been  part  of  Jack  Frost's  work  to  paint  the  trees  with  the 
glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn  ;  and  if  they  are  net  covered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  I  do  not  know  how  he  makes  them  so  bright ; 
do  you  ? 
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THE  FEOST  KING. 

{Copied  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Braille  writing.) 
By  Helen  A.  Kellek. 

King  Frost  lives  in  a  beautiful  palace  far  to  the  Nortli,  in  the  land  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  palace,  which  is  magnificent  beyond  description, 
was  built  centuries  ago,  in  the  reign  of  King  Glacier.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  palace  we  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  mountain  whose  peaks 
were  mounting  heavenward  to  receive  the  last  kiss  of  the  departing  day. 
But  on  nearer  approach  we  should  discover  our  error.  What  we  had 
supposed  to  be  peaks  were  in  reality  a  thousand  glittering  spires.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  architecture  of  this  ice-palace.  The 
walls  are  curiously  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  ice  which  terminate 
in  cliff-like  towers.  The  entrance  to  the  palace  is  at  the  end  of  an  arched 
recess,  and  it  is  guarded  night  and  day  by  twelve  soldierly-looking  white 
Bears. 

But,  children,  you  must  make  King  Frost  a  visit  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity you  have,  and  see  for  yourselves  this  wonderful  palace.  The  old 
king  will  welcome  you  kindly,  for  he  loves  children,  and  it  is  his  chief 
delight  to  give  them  pleasure. 

You  must  know  that  King  Frost,  like  all  other  kings,  has  great  treas- 
ures of  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  but  as  he  is  a  generous  old  monarch 
he  endeavors  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  riches.  So  wherever  he  goes  he 
does  many  wonderful  works  ;  he  builds  bridges  over  every  stream,  as 
transparent  as  glass,  but  often  as  strong  as  iron  ;  he  shakes  the  forest 
trees  until  the  ripe  nuts  fall  into  the  laps  of  laughing  children  ;  he  puts 
the  flowers  to  sleep  with  one  touch  of  his  hand  ;  then,  lest  we  should 
mourn  for  the  bright  faces  of  the  flowers,  he  paints  the  leaves  with  gold 
and  crimson  and  emerald,  and  when  his  task  is  done  the  trees  are  beauti- 
ful enough  to  comfort  us  for  the  flight  of  summer.  I  will  tell  you  how 
King  Frost  happened  to  think  of  painting  the  leaves,  for  it  is  a  strange 
story. 

One  day  while  King  Frost  was  surveying  his  vast  wealth  and  thinking 
what  good  he  could  do  with  it,  he  suddenly  bethought  him  of  his  jolly 
old  neighbor  Santa  Glaus.  "  I  will  send  my  treasures  to  Santa  Clans," 
said  the  king  to  himself.  "  He  is  the  very  man  to  dispose  of  them  satis- 
factorily, for  he  knows  where  the  poor  and  the  unhappy  live,  and  his  kind 
old  heart  is  always  full  of  benevolent  plans  for  their  relief."  So  he 
called  together  the  merry  little  fairies  of  his  household  and,  showing 
them  the  Jars  and  vases  containing  his  treasures,  he  bade  them  carry 
them  to  the  palace  of  Santa  Glaus  as  quickly  as  they  could.  The  fairies 
promised  obedience,  and  were  oif  in  a  twinkling,  dragging  the  heavy  jars 
and  vases  along  after  them  as  well  as  they  could,  now  and  then  grumbling 
a  little  at  having  such  a  hard  task,  for  they  were  idle  fairies  and  loved  to 
play  better  than  to  work.  After  a  while  they  came  to  a  great  forest  and, 
being  tired  and  hungry,  they  thought  they  woidd  rest  a  little  and  look 
for  nuts  before  continuing  their  journey.  But  thinking  their  treasure 
might  be  stolen  from  them,  they  hid  the  jars  among  the  thick  green 
leaves  of  the  various  tl'ees  until  they  were  sure  that  no  one  could  find 
them.     Then  they  began  to  wander  merrily  about  searching  for  nuts. 
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climbing  trees,  peeping  curiously  into  the  empty  birds'  nests,  and  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  from  behind  the  trees.  Now,  these  naughty  fairies 
were  ,so  busy  and  so  merry  over  their  frolic  that  they  forgot  all  about 
their  errand,  and  their  master's  command  to  go  quickly,  but  soon  they 
found  to  their  dismay  why  they  had  been  bidden  to  hasten,  for  although 
they  had,  as  they  supposed,  hidden  the  treasure  carefully,  yet  the  bright 
eyes  of  King  Sun  hi^id  spied  out  the  jars  among  the  leaves,  and  as  he  and 
King  Frost  could  never  agree  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  of  benefiting 
the  world,  he  was  very  glad  of  a  good  opportunity  of  playing  a  joke  upon 
his  rather  sharp  rival.  King  Sun  laughed  softly  to  himself  when  the 
delicate  jars  began  to  melt  and  break.  At  length  every  jar  and  vase  was 
cracked  or  broken,  and  the  precious  stones  they  contained  were  melting, 
too,  and  running  in  little  streams  over  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  forest. 

Still  the  idle  fairies  did  not  notice  what  was  happening,  for  «hey  were 
down  on  the  grass,  and  the  wonderful  shower  of  treasure  was  a  longtime 
in  reaching  them ;  but  at  last  they  jjlainly  heard  the  tinkling  of  many 
drops  falling  like  rain  through  the  forest,  and  sliding  from  leaf  to  leaf 
until  they  reached  the  little  bushes  by  their  side,  when  to  their  astonish- 
ment they  discovered  that  the  rain-drops  were  melted  rubies  which  hard- 
ened on  the  leaves,  and  turned  them  to  crimson  and  gold  in  a  moment. 
Then,  looking  around  more  closely,  they  saw  that  much  of  the  treasure 
was  already  melted,  for  the  oaks  and  maples  were  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
dresses  of  gold  and  crimson  and  emerald.  It  was  very  beautiful,  but  the 
disobedient  fairies  were  too  frightened  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the  trees. 
They  were  afraid  that  King  Frost  would  come  and  punish  them.  So  they 
hid  themselves  among  the  bushes  and  waited  silently  for  something  to 
happen.  Their  fears  were  well  founded,  for  their  long  absence  had  alarmed 
the  king,  and  he  mounted  North  Wind  and  went  out  in  search  of  his  tardy 
couriers.  Of  course,  he  had  not  gone  far  wheh  he  noticed  the  brightness 
of  the  leaves,  and  he  quickly  guessed  the  cause  when  he  saw  the  broken 
jars  from  which  the  treasure  was  still  dropping.  At  first  King  Frost  was 
very  angry,  and  the  fairies  trembled  and  crouched  lower  in  their  hiding- 
places,  and  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  happened  to  them  if  just  then 
a  party  of  boys  and  girls  had  not  entered  the  wood.  When  the  children 
saw  the  trees  all  aglow  with  brilliant  colors  they  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted  for  joy,  and  immediately  began  to  pick  great  bunches  to  take 
home.  "The  leaves  are  as  lovely  as  the  flowers;"  cried  they,  in  their 
delight.  Their  pleasure  banished  the  anger  from  King  Frost's  heart  and 
the  frown  from  his  brow,  and  he,  too,  began  to  admire  the  painted  trees. 
He  said  to  himself,  ' '  My  treasures  are  not  wasted  if  they  make  little  chil- 
dren happy.  My  idle  fairies  and  my  fiery  enemy  have  taught  me  a  new 
way  of  doing  good." 

When  the  fairies  heard  this  they  were  greatly  relieved  and  came  forth 
from  their  hiding-places,  confessed  their  fault,  and  asked  their  master's 
forgiveness. 

Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  King  Frost's   great  delight  to  paint 

the  leaves  with  the  glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn,  and  if  they  are 

not  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones  I  cannot  imagine  what  makes 

them  so  bright,  can  you  ? 

HELEN  KELLER. 
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If  the  story  of  "  The  Frost  Fairies  "  was  read  to  Helen  in  the 
summer  of  1888,  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  understood 
very  much  of  it  at  that  time,  for  she  had  only  been  under 
instruction  since  March,  1887. 

Can  it  be  that  the  language  of  the  story  had  remained  dor- 
mant in  her  mind  until  my  description  of  the  beauty  of  the 
autumn  scenery  in  1891  brought  it  ■s'ividly  before  her  mental 
vision  ? 

I  have  made  careful  investigation  among  Helen's  friends  in 
Alabama  and  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  but  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  any  later  date  when  it  could  have  been  read 
to  her. 

Another  fact  is  of  great  significance  in  this  connection.  "  The 
Rose  Fairies  "  was  published  in  the  same  volume  with  "  The 
Frost  Fairies,"  and,  therefore,  was  probably  read  to  Helen  at 
or  about  the  same  time. 

Now  Helen,  in  her  letter  of  February,  1890  (quoted  above), 
alludes  to  this  story  of  Miss  Canby's  as  a  dream  "  which  I  had 
a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  a  very  little  chilciy  Surely,  a 
year  and  a  half  would  apjDear  "  a  long  time  ago  "  to  a  little 
gui  like  Helen ;  we  therefore  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stories  must  have  been  read  to  her  at  least  as  early  as  the  sum- 
mer of  1888. 

HELEN  KELLER'S  OWN  STATEMENT. 
{The  follmoing  entry  made  by  Helen  in  Iter  diary  speakxfor  itself.^ 

1892.  January  30.  This  morning  I  took  a  bath,  and  when  teacher 
came  up-stairs  to  comb  my  hair  she  told  me  some  very  sad  news  which 
made  me  unhappy  all  day.  Some  one  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  that  the 
story  which  I  sent  him  as  a  birthday  gift,  and  which  I  wrote  myself,  was 
not  my  story  at  all,  but  that  a  lady  had  written  it  a  long  time  ago.  The 
person  said  her  story  was  called  "Frost  Fairies."  I  am  sure  I  never 
heard  it.  It  made  us  feel  so  sad  to  think  that  people  thought  we  had 
been  untrue  and  wicked.  My  heart  was  full  of  tears,  for  I  love  the 
beautiful  truth  with  my  whole  heart  and  mind. 

It  troubles  me  greatly  now.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  never 
thought  that  people  could  make  such  mistakes.  I  am  perfectly  sure  I 
wrote  the  story  myself.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  much  troubled.  It  grieves  me 
to  think  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  but  of  course  I 
did  not  mean  to  do  it. 

I  thought  about  my  story  in  the  autumn,  because  teacher  told  me  about 
the  autumn  leaves  while  we  walked  in  the  woods  at  Fern  Quarry.  I 
thought  fairies  must  have  painted  them  because  they  are  so  wondei'ful, 
and  I  thought,  too,  that  King  Frost  must  have  jars  and  vases  containing 
precious  treasures,  because  I  knew   that  other  kings  long  ago  had,  and 
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because  teacher  told  me  that  the  leaves  were  paiuted  ruby,  emerald,  gold, 
crimson,  and  brown  :  so  that  I  thought  the  paint  must  be  melted  stones. 
I  knew  that  they  must  make  children  happy  because  they  are  so  lovely, 
and  it  made  me  very  happy  to  think  that  the  leaves  were  so  beautiful 
and  that  the  ti-ees  glowed  so,  although  I  could  not  see  them. 

I  thought  everybody  had  the  same  thought  about  the  leaves,  but  I  do 
not  know  now.  I  thought  very  much  about  the  sad  news  when  teacher 
went  to  the  doctor's  ;  she  was  not  here  at  dinner  and  I  missed  her. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  add  anything  more  that  will  be  of 
interest.  My  own  heart  is  too  "  full  of  tears  "  when  I  remem- 
ber how  my  dear  little  pupil  suifered  when  she  knew  "  that 
people  thought  we  had  been  untrue  and  wicked,"  for  I  know 
that  she  does  indeed  "  love  the  beautiful  truth  with  her  whole 
heart  and  mind." 

Yours  truly, 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN. 
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Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

So.  Boston,  March  11,  1892. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 

SiE :  In  compliance  with  your  wishes  I  make  the  following, 
statement  concerning  Helen  Keller's  story  of  "  King  Frost." 
It  was  sent  to  me  as  a  birthday  gift  on  November  7th  from 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  Helen's  ex- 
traordinary abilities  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  her  own 
work ;  nor  do  I  dou  bt  to-day  that  she  is  fully  capable  of  writ- 
ing such  a  composition.  Soon  after  its  appearance  in  print  I 
was  pained  to  learn,  through  the  Goodson  Gazette.,  that  a 
portion  of  the  story  (eight  or  nine  passages)  is  either  a  re- 
production or  adajDtation  of  Miss  Margaret  Canby's  "  Frost 
Fairies."  I  immediatelj'  instituted  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  the  case.  None  of  our  teachers  or  oflScers  who  are 
accustomed  to  converse  with  Helen  ever  knew  or  heard  about 
Miss  Canby's  book,  nor  did  the  child's  parents  and  relatives  at 
home  have  any  knowledge  of  it.  Her  father.  Captain  Keller, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows  on  the  subject : 

I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  Helen  could  not  have  received  any  idea  of 
the  story  from  any  of  her  relations  or  friends  here,  none  of  whom  can 
communicate  with  her  readily  enough  to  impress  her  with  the  details  of 
a  story  of  that  character. 
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At  my  request,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  giiis'  department 
examined  Helen  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  story. 
Her  testimony  is  as  follows  : 

I  first  tried  to  ascertain  what  had  suggested  to  Helen's  mind  the  par- 
ticular fancies  which  made  her  story  seem  like  a  reproduction  of  one 
written  by  Miss  Margaret  Canby.  Helen  told  me  that  for  a  long  time 
she  had  thought  of  Jack  Frost  as  a  king,  because  of  the  many  treasures 
which  he  possessed.  Such  rich  treasures  must  be  kept  in  a  safe  place, 
and  so  she  had  imagined  them  stored  in  jars  and  vases  in  one  part  of  the 
royal  palace.  She  said  that  one  autumn  day  her  teacher  told  her,  as 
they  were  walking  together  in  the  woods,  about  the  many  beautiful  colors 
of  the  leaves,  and  she  had  thought  that  such  beauty  must  make  people 
very  happy,  and  very  grateful  to  King  Frost.  I  asked  Helen  what  stories 
she  had  read  about  .Jack  Frost.  In  answer  to  my  question  she  recited  a 
part  of  the  poem  called  "  Freaks  of  the  Frost,"  and  she  referred  to  a 
little  piece  about  winter,  in  one  of  the  school  readers.  She  could  not 
remember  that  any  one  had  ever  read  to  her  any  stories  about  King 
Frost,  but  said  she  had  talked  with  her  teacher  about  Jack  Frost  and 
the  wonderful  things  he  did. 

The  only  person  that  we  supijosed  might  possibly  have  read 
the  story  to  Helen  was  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  whom  she  was 
visiting  at  the  time  in  Brewster.  I  asked  Miss  Sullivan  to  go 
at  once  to  see  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  ascertain  the  facts  in  the 
matter.  The  result  of  her  investigation  is  embodied  in  the 
printed  note  herewith  enclosed.* 

I  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  Miss  Canby's  little  book  was 
read  to  Helen,  by  Mrs.  HoiDkins,  in  the  summer  of  1888.  But 
the  chUd  has  no  recollection  whatever  of  this  fact.  On  Miss 
Sullivan's  return  to  Brewster,  she  read  to  Helen  the  story  of 
"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  which  she  had  purchased  in  Boston 
for  the  purpose.  The  chUd  was  at  once  fascinated  and  ab- 
sorbed with  the  charming  story,  which  evidently  made  a  deeper 
impression  upon  her  mind  than  any  previously  read  to  her,  as 
was  shown  in  the  frequent  reference  to  it,  both  in  her  conver- 
sation and  letters,  for  many  months  afterward.  Her  intense 
interest  in  Fauntleroy  must  have  buried  aU  remembrance  of 
"  Frost  Fairies,"  and  when,  more  than  three  years  later,  she 
had  acquired  a  fuller  knowledge  and  use  of  language,  and  was 
told  of  Jack  Frost  and  his  work,  the  seed  so  long  buried  sj)rang 
up  into  new  thoughts  and  fancies.  This  may  explain  the  rea- 
son why  Helen  claims  persistently  that  "  King  Frost "  is  her 
own  story.     She  seems  to  have  some  idea  of  the  difference  be- 

*  This  note  is  quoted  in  Dr.  Williams's  article  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Annals,  page  157. — E.  A.  F. 
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tween  original  composition  and  reproduction.  She  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  jjlagiarism  "  until  quite  re- 
cently, when  it  was  explained  to  her.  She  is  absolutely  truth- 
ful. Veracity  is  the  strongest  element  of  her  character.  She 
was  very  much  surprised  and  grieved  when  she  was  told  that 
her  composition  was  an  adaptation  of  Miss  Canby's  story  of 
"  Frost  Fairies."  She  could  not  keep  back  her  tears,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  her  pain  seemed  to  be  the  fear  lest  j)eople  should 
doubt  her  truthfulness.  She  said,  with  great  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, "  I  love  the  beautiful  truth."  A  most  I'igid  examination 
of  the  child  of  about  two  hours'  duration,  at  which  eight  jier- 
sons  were  present  and  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  with  perfect 
freedom,  failed  to  elicit  in  the  least  any  testimony  convicting 
either  her  teacher  or  any  one  else  of  the  intention  or  attempt 
to  practice  deception. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  cannot  but  think  that  Helen,  while 
writing  "  King  Frost,"  was  entirely  unconscious  of  ever  having 
had  the  story  of  "  Frost  Fairies  "  read  to  her,  and  that  her 
memory  has  been  accompanied  by  such  a  loss  of  associations 
that  she  herself  honestly  believed  her  composition  to  be  origi- 
nal. This  theory  is  shared  by  many  persons  who  are  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  child  and  who  are  able  to  rise  above 
the  clouds  of  a  narrow  prejudice. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  ANAGNOS, 
Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Since  the  appearance  of  the  story  of  "The  Frost  King," 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sharp  criticism  of  Helen  Keller, 
and  sharper  still  of  her  teachers.  That  that  story  should  have 
been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  public  as  an  original  composition 
was  certainly  very  unfortunate.  As  a  reproduction,  which  it  has 
proved  to  be,  it  is  still  very  remarkable,  and  had  it  appeared 
as  such  would  have  been  received  with  marked  favor.  That 
the  public  felt  a  revulsion  of  feeling  when  they  thought  that 
they  had  been  intentionally  deceived  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

If  there  was  intentional  deception  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  child,  the  criticisms  have  been  none  too  sharp 
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and  the  condemnation  none  too  severe.  But  was  there  inten- 
tional deception? 

When  the  parallel  quotations  from  the  original  story  and 
Helen  Keller's  version  of  it  first  appeared,  I  sent  a  eojjy  of  the 
paper  containing  them  to  Director  Anagnos,  and  asked  him  to 
give  me  the  facts  in  the  case.  His  prompt  rejDly  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  revelation  was  a  perfect  surprise  to  him,  and 
that  while  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  the  story  was  a  re- 
jDroduction,  he  could  find  no  knowledge  of  the  story  among 
the  teachers  or  ofiicers  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  that 
Helen  said  that  she  did  not  remember  ever  having  heard  it. 
He  was  seeking  for  further  light,  and  when  he  could  learn  the 
facts  of  the  case  would  make  them  known. 

With  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
just  received,  comes  from  Director  Anagnos  the  following  ex- 
planatory note : 

Since  this  repoi't  was  printed,  I  have  received  evidence,  through  the 
Goodson  Gazette,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  that  the  story  bj-  Helen  Keller,  en- 
titled'' King  Frost,"  is  an  adaptation  if  not  a  reproduction  of  "Frost 
Fairies,"  which  occurs  in  a  little  volume,  "  Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends," 
by  Margaret  T.  Canby,  published  in  1873.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry 
of  her  parents,  her  teacher,  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  converse 
with  her,  and  have  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Hopkins  had  the  vol- 
ume in  her  possession  in  1888,  when  Helen  and  her  teacher  were  visiting 
her  at  her  home  in  Brewster,  Mass.  In  the  month  of  August  of  that 
year  the  state  of  Miss  Sullivan's  health  was  such  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  her  to  be  away  from  her  pupil  for  a  while  in  search  of  rest.  During 
the  time  of  this  separation  Helen  was  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
who  often  entertained  her  by  reading  to  her,  and,  though  Mrs.  Hopkins 
does  not  recollect  this  particular  story,  I  presume  it  was  included  among 
the  selections.     Ko  one  can  regret  this  mistake  more  than  I. 

Now  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  everybody  who  has  had  to  do  with  Helen  Keller  is  at 
all  just.  On  the  evidence  before  us,  is  it  fair  to  set  down  her 
teachers  as  tricksters  and  deceivers,  intentionally  misleading  the 
public'?  Is  it  not  far  more  just  to  beheve  that,  carried  away 
by  their  intense  admiration  of  the  child's  abilities  and  her  fre- 
quent remarkable  performances,  they  were  ready  to  believe 
her  capable  of  producing  anything,  and  so  were  themselves 
misled  in  this  case  1  We  cannot  believe  them  guilty  of  the 
folly — the  stupidity — of  trying  to  palm  off  on  the  public  as  an 
original  composition  what  they  knew  to  be  a  reijroductiola. 
The  almost  absolute  certainty  of  discovery,  first  or  last,  and 
the  consequent  casting  of  suspicion  on  all  of  Helen's  genuine 
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work,  to  say  nothing  of  higlier  motives,  would  have  forbidden 
such  an  act. 

The  explanation,  while  destroying  all  claim  to  originality  in 
conception,  in  imagination,  or  style,  in  this  instance,  yet 
increases  rather  than  diminishes  our  wonder.  That  this  story 
should  sleep  in  the  mind  of  this  child  for  more  than  three 
years,  until  the  fact  of  ever  having  heard  it  had  faded  from 
her  memory,  and  then  be  reproduced  by  her  almost  verbatim, 
is  certainly  a  very  marvellous  display  of  verbal  memory. 

Were  this  the  only  instance  exhibiting  this  faculty  it  would 
be  almost  past  belief.  Fortunately,  it  is  not.  The  Eeport 
above  referred  to  is  full  of  evidence  on  this  point.  Of  the  many 
productions  from  Helen's  pen  there  are  very  few  which  do  not 
exhibit  it  unmistakably.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
productions  are  not  genuinely  her  own;  that  she  has  not  ab- 
sorbed them  and  made  them  her  own.  But,  after  all,  much  of 
the  language  is  the  reproduction  (perhajjs  unconsciously  so)  of 
the  language  of  her  teachers.  Her  marvellous  verbal  memory, 
holding  everything  as  in  a  vice,  and  her  vivid  imagination,  en- 
abling her  to  enter  into  and  keep  pace  with  the  imagination  of 
her  teachers,  account,  in  a  very  large  degree,  for  the  beauty  of 
her  style  and  the  accuracy  and  felicity  of  her  language,  though 
these  are  aided  by  an  excellent  memory  of  facts  and  reasoning 
powers  of  a  high  order. 

It  will  not  do  to  write  down  Helen  Keller  as  "  a  fraud,"  "  a 
humbug,"  "  a  back  number,"  however  much  we  may  feel  an- 
noyed by  the  "  Frost  King  "  comjDosition.  She  has  been  in 
the  full  blaze  of  public  curiosity  too  long,  and  been  tested  by 
too  many  scientific  men  and  educational  experts,  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful deceiver.  Every  facility  has  been  given  for  such  tests, 
and  I  have  never  known  of  a  failure. 

Great  verbal  memory,  though  a  rare  gift,  is  present  wherever 
the  language  faculty  exists  in  a  high  degree.  In  fact,  the  latter 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  former,  and  could  hardly  exist 
without  it.  It  is  said  of  Macaulay,  who  had  a  marvellously 
wide  range  of  information  and  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  that 
he  could  quote  almost  any  fact  which  he  wished  to  use  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  author  from  whom  he  obtained  it. 

With  all  men  language  is  largely  a  matter  of  memory.  Ver- 
bal memory  is  what  gives  the  linguist  his  facility  in  language. 
He  need  not  jsossess  the  reasoning  power  in  marked  degree. 
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and  great  reason  power  is  often  accompanied  by  halting-  speech, 
showing  the  possession  of  inferior  verbal  memory.     ■ 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  to  attribute 
Helen  Keller's  success  in  language  to  her  articulation.  It  will 
not  stand  on  that  ground  for  a  minate.  Her  rare  language- 
gift  was  perfectly  manifest  long  before  she  received  her  first 
lesson  in  articulation,  and  to  her  previous  knowledge  was 
largely  due  her  success  in  learning  to  speak^ — a  success  without 
a  parallel  in  one  deaf  so  young,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  ,  Hundreds  of  witnesses  can 
testify  to  her  fluency  of  speech.  It  is  not  natural,  but  it  is  in- 
telUgible — the  true  test  of  speech.  It  would  be  no  more  fail"  to 
claim  Helen  Keller  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  results  of  articulation 
teaching  to  the  deaf  than  to  maintain  that  Solomon  was  a  fan- 
representative  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  or 
that  in  inventive  talent  Thomas  Edison  is  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  the  men  of  America. 

No !  No  school,  no  method  of  teaching,  no  teacher,  can 
claim  the  merit  of  Helen  Keller's  success  in  acquiring  speech. 
In  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  she  gained  it  she 
stands  alone  among  all  deaf  chUdi-en  who  have  learned  sj)eech 
without  the  aid  of  hearing. 

Taking  this  child  all  in  all,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
every  possible  aid  that  has  been  given  her  and  for  all  uncon  ■ 
scions  exaggeration  due  to  friendly  admiration,  there  yet  re- 
mains so  much  that  is  marvellous  as  to  place  her  beyond  com- 
parison with  any  other  child  of  whom  we  have  ever  heard. 
The  whole  history  of  literature  reveals  nothing  equal  to  her 
language  productions  from  one  of  her  years,  even  among  those 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties.      She  is  a  genius,  a  jjrodigy,  a 

phenomenon. 

JOB  WILLIAMS,  L.  H.  D., 
Principal  of  the  American  Asylum, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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'     THE  BUEAICFAST  TABLE. 

The  interestine  story  of  Helen  Keller  has 
beemnade  "a'idoly  known  through  the  uows- 
papors  and  in  other  \v'ays.  But  when  some  of 
her  childisli  fancies  had  been  written  down  by 
her  and  sent,  two  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Auagnos  in 
»-re3ce,  tUey  were  so  well  expressed  and  ,so 
pleasing,  that  he  rublishad  them  in  the  report 
of  the  blind  school  at  South  Boston,  where  she 
had  been  taught  to  spsak,  though  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  when  lirst  received  there.  After- 
wards it  was  discovered  that  the  child's  ex- 
pressions and  tlioughts  were  largely  those  of 
Miss  Margaret  Canby  of  AVilminsrton,  Del., 
(who  had  published  nearly  20  years  liso  stories 
of  rose-fairies  and  f  rost-iaii'ies,  such  as  children 
delight  in.  

!  So  much  are  the  men  of  this  world  given  to 
evil  speaking  that  when  this  unconscious 
plagiarism  was  discovered— poor  Helen  having 
lorgotton  the  avenue  by  v.'hich  these  pretty 
fancies  came  into  Iier  opening  mind — there 
arose  a  charge  of  fraud  and  bad  faith,  as  if  her 
teachers  bad  sought  to  impose  upon  the  world 
by  exliibitiug  as  lier  own  what  was  the  work 
;  of  another.  The  "  Volta  Bureau"  at  Washing- 
ton—a  publication  office  endowed  by  Prof. 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone- 
having  issued  a  stately  folio  about  Helen 
Keller,  its  manager,  Mr,  Jolm  Hitz,  undertook 
to  trace  out  and  explain  the  incident. 

(  It  had  been  learned  that  soma  kind  neople  on 
Cape  Cod  had  read  to  Helen,  when  she  was 
eight  years  old.  some  of  the  stories  from  Miss 
Canby's  volume  (published  in  Philadelphia  in 

;  187'3),  although  Hsien  herself  had  forgotten 
the  reading.  It  was  important  to  find  Miss 
Canby,  and  in  due  time  she  was  found  to  be 
living  in  Delaware.    The  case  "ivas  put   before 

i  her,  and  she  has  written  most  generously  con- 
cerning the  singular  incident,  which  she  sees, 
(as  all  must)  was  the  absorption  by  an  eager, 
childish  mind,  of  the  beautiful  fancies  de- 
signed by  Miss  Canby  for  the  pleasiu'8  of  the 
children  about  her.  So  complete  was  their 
reception,  that  Helen  looked  upon  these 
stories  as  a  dream  which  had  come  to  her  "a 
long  time  ago."  Miss  Canby's  letter  and  a 
lovely  poem  to  Helen  which  she  has  written 
tins  year  are  printed  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
folio  just  published  by  the  Volta  Bm-eau. 


Read  Tennyson's  "Ode  to  Memory,"  and  his 
"Recollections  of   the   Arabian  Nights,"  and 

;  you  will  see   the  golden   mystery  of  childish 

j  memory  explained  or   illustrated- that  blend- 
ing of  recollection   and  imagination  which   is 

)  universal  with  children  and  poets. 
When  the  breeze  oE  a  joyful  dawn  blows  free 

I  In  the  silken  sail  ot  infancy. 
The  tide  of  time  flows  back  with  ma,— 
The  lorward-Jiowiug  tide  of  time. 

*     *     *     v;     ^ 

Strengthen  me,  enlighten  mo ! 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 

i  ***** 

The  cope 

Of  the  half  attained  futurity 
I  Though  deep,  not  fatbo  iiless. 

Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  that  tremble 
1  e'er  the  deep  iniud  of  dauiUlQas  iafancv. 


This  last  passage,  and  especially  the  last  line, 
was  citi^d  to  me  in  ISot!  by  Mr.  Etiierso)i  as  one 
i  of  the  best  that   Tennyson  had  then  written. 
The  whole  poem  points  out,  as  oi\ly  poets  can. 
the  undetined   border-land  between  fact  and 
j  hction,  between     memory     ami   imagination 
which  is  so  frequently  visited  by  chihiren  and 
'poets.    The   arrested    development   of   Helen 
i  Keller's  mind,  which   blindness   and  deafness 
t  occasioned,  gave  her   at  the  nge  of  S  or  10  the 
same  feiwor  of  imagination,  the  same  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what   she    remembered    and  what 
she  fancied,  which  usually  befalls  children  6£ 
'  three  and  foiu-  years  old. 


The  seauel  shows  how  much  handsomer  it  is 
to  be  generous  than  to  be  mean  and  suspicious. 
1  have  seen  few  things  lately  more  pleasiug  or 
more  touching  than  this  addition  to  the  story 
of  the  deaf  girl, which  was  sufficiently  pathetic 
before..   The  Pharisees  are  not  extinct,  by  any 


nianuer  of  mc:ins.  but  neither  Miss  iJanby  nor 
Prof.  Bell,  nor  Mr.  Hitz  belon^a  to  that  sect. 
There  was  onoe  brous'ht  unto  Jesus  a  blind 
and  dumb  person ;  "and  ho  healed  him,  inso- 
much that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  spaKe  and 
saw:  ISut  when  the  Pliavisae.';  hoard  it,  thoy 
said"— somethiui;  ovenjnoru  unhandsome  than 
has  been  said  about  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teachers.  But  so  (ar  as  I  can  hear,  the  Phari- 
sees of  the  iivst  Christian  century  have  now 
very  few  friends.       

Yet  I  fancy  the  Pharisee  was  a  very  respecta- 
ble, long-bearded  person,  fully  possessed  ol  his 
own  righteousness,  and  apt  to  ir^jiore  what  h© 
did  not  find  it  agreeable  to  reco^ni."o;  ol'tenest, 
perhaps,  really  lenorant  o(  it;  for  that  excel- 
lent varnish  which  Phariseeism  exudes  ren- 
ders the  mind  impervious  to  knowledge  that 
humbler  children  of  Israel  may  pick  up  in  the 
streets  or  absorb  from  the  atmosphere.  Others 
than  PharLsees  have  this  same  iijnorance, 
which  is  no  crime,  but  an  inconvenience, 
greater  or  less,  as  the  thing  ignored  is  more  or 
less  vital.  Not  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  Son  ol  God  and  the  prince  of  devils  must 
have  proved  extremely  inconvenient;  not  to 
know  the  days  oE  the  week  apart,  as  my  poor 
gTeat-grandinotlier  did  not  when  she  brought 
out  her  fla.x-wheel  Sunday  morning  and  Deffan 
to  spin  on  it,  was  but  jv  slight  inconvenience, 
because  her  graudohildreu  made  haste  to  tell 
her.  

I  may  therefore  venture  to  hint  to  a  clergy-' 
man  whom  1  heard  the  other  day  talking  about 
the  "deaf  mutes"  oE  Boston,  estimated  by  him 
at  500,  that  the  city  of  Boston  for  23  years  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  2.5  years  have 
been  teaching  deaf  children  not  to  be  "mutes"; 
that  these  two  public  bodies,  corporate  and 
politic,  have  since  ISG7  educated  not  less  than 
400  persons,  in  Boston,  Northampton  and  Hart- 
ford, to  speak  intelligibly;  that  about  226  are 
now  taught  by  articulation  in  the  three  schools 
where  tne  wise  foresight  of  Ma.ssachusetts  has 
placed  them,  and  that  most  of  these  GOO  per- 
sons dislike  as  much  to  be  called  "mutes"  as  a 
worthy  and  benevolent  American  dislikes  to 
be  called  a  "Pharisee."  They  are  not  mute.s, 
and  they  no  longer  form  a  separate  linguistic 
class  among  us,  as  newly-imported  Arabs  and 
Chinese  do  and  must. 

To  speak  of  articulation— as  carried  on  at  the 
public  expense  in  Massachusetts  and  many 
other  States,  in  all  Europe,  with  a  few  national 
exceptions,  and  even  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  learned  Christian  men  300  years 
ago— as  if  it  were  a  mere  "accomplishmont," 
is  to  read  the  history  of  education  backward, 
and  to  ignore  the  whole  trend  of  things  in 
America  since  18C7.  There  are  still  persons  in  > 
Boston  and  within  its  easy  range  who  are 
properly  called  "deaf  mutes";  but  they 
are  a  decreasing  class,  and  it  is 
not  expedient  to  increase  them.  What- 
ever restores  them  to  their  own  fami- 
lies, their  own  churches,  a,nd  to  the  general 
life  of  tho  community  is  for  their  advantage 
and  for  that  of  others.  Tho  schools  of  articu- 
lation do  this,- the  language  of  signs,  though 
stiil  necessary  in  many  cases,  is  apt  to  do  the 
contrary.  Nor  is  any  man  wise  who  attempts 
to  revive  in  -Boston  the  controversy  ou  this 
subject  which  was  waged  hero  in  the  days  of 
Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  liowe,  it  has  been  set- 
tled practically  by  the  legislation  and  the  edu- 
cational administration  of  Massachusetts  for 
tho  past  20  years. 


■Within  that  period,  also,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  the  Freuch  republic  have  exchanged  I 
the  sign  system  ot  i)e  1'  Euie  and  Sicard  for 
the  oral  system  of  Germany  and  Sv/itzorland, 
or  for  a  combination  of  the  two,  which  guaran- 
tees to  parents  the  inestimable  privilege  of  re- 
taining the  speech  of  their  deaf  ciiildren. 
However  uiimelodious  this  may  be,  it  is  sweet 
music  to  a  mother's  ear— its  elements  are  those 
of  all  thorough  education ;  and  now  that  teach- 
ing by  articulation  has  been  made  known 
through  its  merits  it  is  not  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned any  where- least  of  all  in  the  city  where 
Laura  Bridgmau  and  Helen  Keller  have  been 
educated. 

Concord,  April  IS.  F.  B,  Sanbobn. 
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HELEN  KELLER. 

The  Volta  Bureau,  as  it  is  called,  in  Washington,  has  inter- 
ested itself  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a  very  valuable 
monograph  which  is  a  souvenir  of  Helen  Keller  and  her  accom- 
plished teacher.  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan.  The  letters  from 
Miss  Sullivan,  from  Miss  Canhy,  who  has  interested  herself 
in  the  publication,  and  from  others,  are  published  in  an  elegant 
volume.  This  volume  has  a  pretty  portrait  of  Helen  playin"' 
with  her  dog.  In  another  part  of  this  number  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  very  important  contribution  to  education 
v?hich  is  made  by  what  we  are  now  taught  of  the  methods  in 
which  Helen  Keller  has  advanced  step  by  step  in  her  wonder- 
fully rapid  progress.  Two  letters  from  Miss  Sullivan,  pub- 
lished in  this  souvenir  volume,  give  so  much  valuable  informa- 
tion that  we  copy  them  nearly  in  full. 

"  In  March,  1887,  I  first  became  Helen's  teacher,  and  began 
my  work  by  putting  her  in  possession  of  the  manual  alphabet 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Using  any  object  that  she  could  read- 
ily examine  by  the  sense  of  touch,  I  would  slowly  spell  its 
name  with  my  fingers,  while  she  held  my  hand  and  felt  its 
motion  ;  then  I  would  ask  her  to  repeat  the  word  with  her  own 
fingers.  She  easily  comprehended  what  I  desired  her  to  do, 
imitated  the  movements  with  careful  precision,  and  seemed  to 
understand  that  she  was  learning  the  names  of  the  objects 
ai'ound  her.  In  a  few  days  she  had  mastered  this  entire  alpha- 
bet, and  could  spell  the  names  of  numerous  objects.  Next  I 
taught  her  words  represented  by  action  ;  she  readily  caught 
their  meaning,  and  we  were  then  enabled  to  form  sentences. 
'  Helen  is  in  wardrobe,'  '  Box  is  on  table,'  '  Mildred  is  in  crib,'' 
are  specimens  of  sentences  constructed  by  Helen  in  the  month 
of  April,  1887. 

"  In  these  exercises,  and  in  all  my  work  with  her  previous 
to  this  time,  I  had  followed  the  method  adopted  in  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman  ;  but  I  found  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  my  little  pupil.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  it  was 
not  wise  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  use  of  words  of  which 
she  knew  the  full   meaning,  and   I    began   to   give   her  many 


words  ill  my  sentences  without  any  further  explanation  con- 
cerning them  than  was  conveyed  to  her  by  their  connection 
with  those  words  which  she  did  know.     I  observed  that  she 
adopted  their  use,  often  without  inquiry.     After  this  I  invari- 
ably gave  her  complete  sentences  in  communicating  with  her, 
often  long  ones,  using  many  words  of  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning,  but  in  connection  with  others  of  which  she! 
had  full  knowledge,  and  in  such  manner  that  she  was  able  to  \ 
comprehend   the    meaning   I    desired  to  convey.      She  thus  j 
became  familiar  with,  and  in  the  daily  use  of,  many  words  the 
full  meaning  of  which  had  not  been  explained  to  her  in  detail ; 
and  before  I  had  realized  the  importance  to  her  of  this  practice, 
she  was  the  possessor  of  a  vocabulary  which   astonished  me.  i 

"  She  learned  with  perfect  ease  the  forms  of  the  raised  let- 
ters such  as  are  used  in  printing  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
and  we  soon  began  to  form  sentences  from  words  printed  on  j 
separate  slips  of  paper  in  raised  letters  ;  this  exercise  delighted 
her  very  much,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  writing  lessons. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  understand  and  make  use  of 
written  language.  On  July  12,  1887,  she  wrote,  without 
assistance,  a  correctly-spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one  of  her 
cousins ;  this  was  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  her  first 
lesson  in  chirography.  She  now  uses  the  *  point,'  or  what  is 
termed  the  Braille,  sj'stem  of  writing.  This  she  can  read 
with  her  fingers.  When  writing  for  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand  reading  the  point  letters,  she  copies  her  work  into  the 
square  writing  in  which  some  of  her  communications  have 
appeared. 

"  I  am  constantly  asked,  by  persons  familiar  with  teaching 
the  deaf,  how  it  is  that  Plelen  has  acquired  such  a  compre- 
hensive command  of  language  in  so  short  a  time.  I  think  it 
is,  first,  because  she  has,  like  many  hearing  persons,  a  natural 
aptitude  for  comprehending  and  making  use  of  language  as 
soon  as  it  is  acquired  ;  and  second,  because  volumes  of  words 
have  been  placed  in  her  possession,  by  means  of  conversation, 
reading  to  her  from  books,  and  from  her  own  constant  use  of 
books  printed  in  raised  letters.  I  have  had  no  particular 
method  of  teaching,  but  have  always  regarded  my  pupil  as  a 
study,  whose  own  spontaneous  impulses  must  be  my  surest 
guide.  I  have  never  taught  Helen  to  use  signs  such  as  have 
been  employed  in  teaching  the  deaf,  but  confined  myself  to 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  in  communicating  with  her.  I 
have  always  talked  to  her  as  I  would  to  a  hearing  and  seeing 
child,  and  have  insisted  that  others  should  do  the  same.  When 
ii  person  asks  me  if  she  will  understand  this  or  that  word  I  reply, 
'  Never  mind  whether  she  understands  each  separate  word  in  a 
sentence,  she  will  guess  the  meaning  of  the  new  words  from 
their  connection  with  others  which  are  already  intelligible  to 
her.'     I  am  asked  '  How  did  you  teach  her  words  expressive 


of  intellectiiiil  and  moral  qualities?"  It  is  difficult  to  tell  just 
how  she  came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  abstract  ideas, 
but  I  believe  it  was  more  through  association  and  repetition 
than  through  any  explanation  of  mine.  This  is  especially 
true  of  her  earlier  lessons,  when  her  knowledge  of  language 
was  so  slight  as  to  make  explanation  well-nigh  impossible.  I 
have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  use  the  words  descriptive  of 
emotions,  of  intellectual  or  moral  qualities  or  actions,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  which  required  their  use. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the    freedom    and    accuracy  which 
characterize  Helen's  use  of  English  are  due  quite  as  much  to 
her  familiarity  with  books  as  to  her  natural  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing language.     I  gave  her  books  printed  in  raised  letters  long 
before  she  could  read  them,  and  she  would  amuse  herself  for 
hours  each  day  in  carefully  passing  her  fingers  over  the  words, 
searching  for  such  as  she  knew,  and  would  scream  with  delight 
whenever  she  found  one.      Many  times  she  would  inquire  the 
meaning  of  some  word  she  had  not  previously  felt,  and,  hav- 
ing learned  it,  would  go  on  with  great  eagerness  to  find  its 
counterpart  on  other  pages  ;  she  thus  naturally  became  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  treated,  and.  as  books  were  placed  in  her 
hands  suited  to  her  age,  she  was  soon  reading  simple  stories. 
In  selecting  books  for  Helen  to  read  it  has  never  occurred  to 
me  to  choose  them  with  reference  to  her  misfortune.     I  have 
read  to  her  such  publications  as  other  children  of  her  age  read 
and  take  delight  in,  and  the  same  rule   has  been  observed  in 
placing  in  her  hands  books  priuted  in  raised  letters.     She  has 
a  great  fondness  for  reading,  grasps  the  ideas  quickly,  and  has 
a  faculty  for  embodying  them  in  language  often  quite  different 
from  that  used  by  the  author ;   for  instance,   while  I'eading  to 
her  from  Dickens's   '  Child's  Histoiy  of  England,'  I  came  to 
the  sentence,   '  Still  the  spirit  of  the  brave  Britons  was  not 
broken.'     I  asked   her   what    she    thought    that    meant;    she 
replied,  '  I  think  it  means  that  the  brave  Britons  were  not  dis- 
couraged because  the  Romans  had  won  so  many  battles,   and 
wished  all  the  more  to  drive  them  away.' 

1       "  She  commits  to  memory  both  prose  and   poetry  in  large 
measure,    and  many    times  surprises  us  l)y    repeating    ]iages 

from    some    favorite    author,    when  we    have  not    previously 

known  that   she  had    memorized   any   portion  of  the    work. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  she  had  absorbed  the  ideas  and  even 

the  words   of  a  writer,  and,  not  having  the  key  to  their  exact 

meaning,  they  lay  dormant  in  her  mind  until  some  experience 

brought  their   application  to   her,    when   a  comprehension  of 

their  meaning  and  significance  flashed  tlie  language  before  her 

mental  vision. 

"  She  is   a  great   admirer   of  the    writings  of  Dr.    Oliver 

Wendell   Holmes,  and  has  committed  to  memory  many  of  h;s 

poems.      During  the  winter  of  1889-90,  which  we  spent  at  the 

Perkins  Institution    in    South    Boston,  she   was  a  member  of 

the  class  in   zoology.     One   day  the   teacher.   Miss    Bennett, 


was  exphiiiiinji;  to  tho  cliiss  the.  habits  <il'  the;  chaiiihcred  nauti- 
lus; liolcliriti;  the  bhell  of  the  niollii.sk  in  her  hand  she  minutely 
tlesei'il)ed  it  in  detail.  I  sat  liy  Helen's  side  re[)eating  the 
instruction  to  her  with  my  iinsjers.  AAHien  the  sliell  was 
passed  to  her,  in  turn,  for  examination,  she  felt  it  over  very 
carefully,  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  slowly 
repeated  Dr.  Holmes'  beautiful  poem,  '  'J'he  Chambered 
Nautilus.' 

"During  this  winter  (18t)l-92)  I  went  with  her  into  the 
yard  while  a  light  snow  was  falling,  and  let  her  feel  the  fall- 
ing flakes.  She  appeared  to  enjoy  it  very  much  indeed.  As 
we  went  in  she  repeated  these  words,  '  Out  of  the  cloud-folds 
of  his  garments  Winter  shakes  the  snow.'  I  inquired  of  her 
whei'e  she  bad  read  this  ;  she  did  not  remember  reading  it, 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  she  had  learned  it.  The  teachers 
at  the  Institution  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  description 
did  not  appear  in  any  book  in  raised  print  in  that  library  ; 
but  one  lady  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  examining  books  of 
poems  in  ordinary  type,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  the 
following  lines  in  Longfellow's  poem,  '  Snowflakes  ":  — 
"  '  Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken. 
Over  the  woorllands  brown  and  bare. 

Over  the  harvest- fields  forsaken. 

Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow, 
Descends  the  snow.' 

"  It  would  seem  that  Helen  had  learned  and  treasured  the 
memory  of  this  expression  of  the  poet,  and  this  morning  in 
the  snow-storm  had  found  its  application." 

In  another  letter  Miss  Sullivan  writes  :  — 

"  At  first  I  talked  to  her  almost  incessantly  in  her  waking 
hours  ;  spelled  into  her  hand  a  description  of  what  was  occur- 
ring around  us,  what  I  saw,  what  I  was  doing,  what  others  were 
doing, — anything,  everything.  Of  course,  in  doing  this  I 
used  multitudes  of  words  she  did  not  at  the  time  understand, 
and  the  exact  definition  of  which  I  did  not  pause  to  explain  ; 
but  I  never  abbreviated  or  omitted  words,  but  spelled  all  my 
sentences  carefully  and  correctly.  I  talked  to  this  little  girl 
with  my  fingei's  as  I  should  have  talked  to  her  with  my 
mouth  had  she  been  a  hearing  child  ;  and  no  doubt  I  talked 
much  more  with  my  fingers,  and  more  constantly,  than  I  should 
have  done  with  my  mouth,  had  she  possessed  the  use  of  sight 
and  hearing ;  for,  had  she  the  full  use  of  those  senses,  she 
would  have  been  less  dependent  on  me  for  amusement  and 
entertainment. 

"The  only  books  which  I  had  to  place  in  Helen's  hands  at 
the  beginning  of  my  work  with  her  were  the  primer  and  a 
series  of  seven  volumes  of  school  readers,  such  as  are  in  use 
at  the  primary  department  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South 
Boston  ;  these  eight  volumes  and  a  copy  of  '  Our  World  '  (a 
geography)  constituted  our   entire   library  of  books  in  raised 


print  for  many  months.  In  March»  1888,  Mr.  Anagnos  sent 
her  a  copy  of  a  Geographical  Eeader  in  raised  print.  She 
was  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  took  great  delight  in  the 
discovery  on  its  pages  of  many  words  entirely  new  to  her. 
Not  long  after  this  she  had  two  volumes  of  a  series  of  readers 
termed    '  Youth's   Libraries,'  selections   in  prose  and  poetry 

from  various  authors,  and  a  child's  book  entitled  '  Heidi.' 
When  we  came  to  Boston,  in  May  of  that  year,  she  had 
access  to  a  variety  of  books  in  raised  print  in  the  lil)rary  of 
the  Institution.  She  read  'Life  and  her  Children,'  by  Ara- 
bella Buckley;  '  What  Katy  Did,'  'Patsy,'  'The  Story  of  a 
Short  Life,'  etc.  In  the  meantime  I  had  been  reading  to 
her,  by  spelling  the  words  into  her  hand,  such  books  and 
selections  as  I  had  at  hand,  of  the  character  that  other 
children  of  her  age  enjoy.  In  August,  1888,  I  read  to  her 
in  this  way  the  popular  story  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  '  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy.'  Her  delight  in  the  book  knew  no  bounds,  and 
in  response  to  her  earnest  entreaty  Mr.  Anagnos  had  this 
story  put  in  raised  print;  since  then  she  has  re-read  it  many 
times  for  herself. 

"Among  the  books  which  Helen  has  read  and  enjoyed 
peculiarly  I  reniemlier  'Little  Women,'  'Tangle wood  Tales,' 
'Wonder  Book,'  'In  his  Name,'  'The  Man  without  a  Country,' 
'  Bible  Stories,'  '  Greek  Heroes,'  '  Swiss  Family  Eobinson,' 
'  The  Sleeping  Sentinel,'  '  Stories  by  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen,' '  The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle,'  '  Christmas  Carol' 
(Dickens),  'Child's  History  of  England,'  'American  Piose 
Selections,'  '  Birds'  Christmas  Dinner,'  '  Sara  Crewe,'  '  Evan- 
geline,' '  Hiawatha,'  and  man}'  other  of  Longfellow's  poems, 
'Enoch  Arden,' Ilolmes' poems,  AVhittier's  poems,  'Stories 
of  American  Progress,'  etc.,  etc. 

"  In  addition  to  the  story  by  Mrs.  Burnett  before  mentioned 
the  following  are  titles  of  books  which  I  remember  to  have 
read  to  Helen  since  that  date:  'Queens  at  Home,'  'Tri- 
angular Society,'  'Donald  and  Dorothy,'  'Black  Beauty,' 
'  Captain  January,'  three  of  Abbot's  Rollo  books  (Rome, 
Germany,  and  Naples),  '  Little  St.  Elizabeth,'  'Stories  from 
Eoman  History,'  'Stories  from  Shakespeare'  (by  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb),  '  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,'  'Veronica,'  etc." 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  Helen  wrote  out  a  little  story, 
which  she  called  "King  Frost,"  and  which  she  sent  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  as  a  birthday  gift.  The  story  was  printed  in  the 
Mentor,  a  magazine  published  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
was  widely  copied.  Mr.  Anagnos'  attention  was  soon  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  story,  which  had  been  regarded  as  original, 
was  apparently  based  on  a  story  called  "  Frost  Fairies," 
written  by  Miss  Margaret  Canby,  and  printed  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  No  one  of  Helen's  friends  knew  that  she  had  ever 
read  Miss  Canby's  story,  and  she  herself  was  dismayed  at  the 
charge  of  plagiarism.     The  entry  which  she  made  in  her  jour- 


nal  speaks  for  itself:  — 

"Jan.  30,  1892.  This  morning  I  took  a  l)ati),  and  wiien 
teacher  came  npstairs  to  comb  my  hair  she  told  mo  some  very 
sad  news,  which  made  me  unhappy  ail  day. 

"  Some  one  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  that  the  story  which  I 
sent  him  as  a  hirtiiday  gift,  and  which  I  wrote  myself,  was 
not  my  story  at  all  ;  but  that  a  lady  had  written  it  a  long 
time  ago.  The  person  said  her  stoi-y  was  called  '  Frost- 
Fairies.'  I  am  sure  I  never  heard  it.  It  made  Us  feel  so  sad 
that  ))eopIe  thought  we  had  been  untrue  and  wicked.  My 
heart  was  full  of  tears,  for  I  love  the  beautiful  truth  with  my 
whole  heart  and  mind. 

"  It  troubles  me  greatly  now.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall 
do.  I  never  thought  that  people  could  make  such  mistakes 
before.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  I  wrote  the  story  myself. 
Mr.  Anagnos  is  much  troubled.  It  grieves  me  tt)  think  that  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappiuess,  but  of  course  I  did 
not  mean  to  do  it. 

"  I  thought  al)out  my  stf)ry  in  the  autumn,  because  teacher 
told  me  about  the  autumn  leaves,  while  we  walked  in  the 
woods  at  Fern  Quarry.  I  thought  faiiies  nuist  have  painted 
them  because  they  are  so  wonderful,  and  I  thought,  too,  that 
King  Frost  must  have  jirs  and  vases  containing  precious 
treasures,  because  I  knew  that  other  kings  long  ago  had,  and 
because  teacher  told  me  that  the  leaves  were  painted  ruby, 
emerald,  gold,  crimson,  and  brown,  so  I  thought  the  paint 
nnist  be  melted  stones.  I  knew  that  they  must  make  children 
happy  because  they  are  so  lovely,  and  it  made  me  very  happy 
to  think  that  the  leaves  were  so  beautiful,  and  that  the  trees 
glowed  so,  although  I  could  not  see  them.  I  thought  every- 
body had  the  same  thoughts  about  the  leaves,  but  I  do  not 
know  now." 

Careful  inquiry  being  made,  it  was  found  that,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1888,  when  Helen  was  for  some  time  separated  from 
Miss  Sullivan,  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  read  to  her  Miss 
Canby's  story  with  others  which  were  included  in  the  same 
volume.  Another  little  story  which  she  had  written  proves 
to  be  an  unconscious  adaptation  o(  one  of  Miss  Canby's  tales  ; 
and  what  is  curious  is,  Helen  speaks  of  it,  with  entire  sin- 
cerity, as  "a  dream  I  had  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  very 
little  girl."  These  incidents,  therefore,  give  rise  to  most 
interesting  problems  of  the  memory.  Miss  Canby's  letter 
with  regard  to  the  matter  is  so  just  that  we  quote  it  in 
closing :  — 

"  What  a  wonderfully  active  and  retentive  mind  the  gifted 
child  must  have  !  If  she  had  remembered  and  written  down, 
accurately,  a  short  story,  and  that  soon  after  hearing  it,  it 
would  have  been  a  marvel  ;  but  to  have  heard  the  story  once, 
three  years  ago,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  neither  her 
parents  nor  teacher  could  ever  allude  to  it  or  refi-esh  her 
memory  about  it,  and  then  to  have  been  able  to  reproduce  it 


so  vividly,  even  adding  some  touches  of  her  own,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  rest,  wiiiuh  i-eaily  improve  the  original,  is 
something  tiiat  very  few  girls  of  riper  years,  and  with  every 
advantnge  of  siglit,  hearing,  and  even  great  talents  for  com- 
position,  could  have  done  as  well,  if  at  all.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  see  how  any  one  could  he  so  unkind  as 
to  call  it  a  plagiarism  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  feut  of  memory,  and 
stands  alone,  as  douhtless  much  of  her  work  will  in  the 
future,  if  hei-  mental  powers  grow  and  develop  with  her  years 
as  greatly  as  in  the  few  j-ears  past.  I  have  known  many  chil- 
dren well,  have  heen  surrounded  hy  them  all  my  life,  and  love 
nothing  better  than  to  talk  with  them,  amuse  them,  and  quietly 
notice  their  traits  of  mind  and  character;  but  1  do  not  recol- 
lect more  than  one  girl  of  Helen's  age  who  had  the  love  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  store  of  literary  and  general 
information,  and  the  skill  in  composition,  which  Helen  pos- 
sesses.    She  is,  indeed,  a  '  Wonder-Child.'" 
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Dear  Helen  Keller  was  the  heroine  on  Tuesday 

afternoon  of  one  of  the  most  Interesting  episodes  of  the 
season.  Anniversary  week,  to  the  contrary  noiwlth- 
standlnx,  the  day  was  perfect  and  the  sunshine  of  all 
out  doors  was  not  cheerier  than  the  marvellous  deaf 
and  dumb  child,  who  stood  between  the  teacher  and 
Mr.  Anagnos,  welcoming  the  throng  of  guests  who  put 
to  the  test  even  the  generous  proportions  of  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Spauldlng's  handsome  Beacon  street  home.  Helen  had 
asked  that  there  might  be  flowers  and  candy  at  this 
"tea"  of  hers,  which  she  conceived  the  Idea  of  giving,  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  BUna,  and  there  ttsy 
were,  tables  laden  with  gay  blossoms  and  bonbons, 
presided  over  by  Mies  Marlon  Pearce,  Miss  Eosallnd 
Elcharda.  Miss  Pitts,  Miss  DeWolf,  Miss  Hubbell,  Miss 
Talbot,  Mlas  Gray.  Then  there  were  Ices,  and,  of  course, 
tea,  dispensed  by  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Gertrude 
Brooks,  Miss  Marlon  liawrence,  all  In  pretty  light 
tinted  gowns.  Bishop  Brooks  and  the  Rev.  Br.  Edward 
Bveretl  Hale  were  among  the  earliest  callers,  and  later 
came  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  whom  Helen 
talked  for  some  time,  putting  her  greetlngand  messages 
Into  audible  speech,  that  slow  articulation  which  Is  so 
Impressive.  Others  among  the  Immense  numbers  who 
helped  to  make  Helen's  *'tea"  the  success  It  was,  were 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the 
Rev.  Mlnot  J.  Savage,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kellogg  Bachert,  the 
Eev.  W.  Dewees  Roberts,  Mrs.  liOuise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Edward  Wins- 
low,  Mlsa  Toussalnt,  Miss  Fanny  tlreene,  Mr.  John  M. 
RodocanachI,  the  Greek  Consul ;  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Cham 
berlln,  Mr.  Herbert   Underwood,  Mr.  Bernard  Whit 

man,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwlght.  , 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


James  MacAilster,  L.L.  D.,  Argues  that 
as  a  Sort  of  Sub-Primary  it  Should  be 
Made  a  Part  of  the  Re^uiar  School 
System. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the 
regular  January  meetlnir  of  ihe  New  Eng- 
land conference  of  Educational  Workers, 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  En^'listi  bieh  school 
this  morninc:  at  10  o'clock,  8upt,  C.  E. 
Meleney  of  Somorville  presidincr. 

The  membership  committee  reported  the 
following  list  ot  candidates  for  membership: 
Tillson  A.  Mead,  Kast  Boston ;  Sarah  Shaw, 
(Jharleatowu  hieh  school;  Mr.  John  G. 
Thompson,  superintendent  schools,  Leo- 
miusier;  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship.  Boaton,  which 
were  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  thai;  the 
secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  list  of  mem- 
bers proposed,  and  they  were  thereupon 
elected. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  series  of  Interesting 
addresses  on  the  interdependence  of  the 
Kinderffarten  and  the  common  schools, 
Superintendent  Meleuey  told  of  the  scoj,? 
and  purpo.se  of  tlie  conference.  The  pur- 
pose, lie  said,  was  to  unify  the  various  de- 
partments of  Instructoral  work  from  the 
kindergarten  upward,  to  study  funda- 
mental principles,  to  organize,  harmonize 
and  co-ordinate  methods  of  instruotiou  and 
training.  • 

The  first  speaker  was  James  MacAlister, 
LL.  D.,  president  of  Drexel  University, 
Philadelphia,  who  .spoke  from  the  stand- 
point of  »  general  education.  Dr.  MaoAlis- 
ter  referred  to  tue  progress  of  the  schools 
during  the  last  50  years.  The  primary 
branch,  he  thought,  had  made  less  oroiiress 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  modern 
education.     The   progress   of    the   kinder- 

farten  goes  on  slowly,  and  the  chief  reason, 
think,  is  owing  to  the  objection  of  in- 
cluding young  children  in  the  school 
From  four  to  live  years  is  a  large  average 
for  the  school  life  ot  children  in  the  coun- 
try, and  i)r.  MacAlister  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  enormonssain  to  society  it  the 
chill  could  begin  at  an  earlier  period. 

"The  kindergarten  is  not  thoroughly 
understood.  Its  value  lies  in  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  child,  At  the  bases  of 
the  kindergarten  lies  the  great  principle  of 
unificaiion.  The  development  from  unity 
to  unity,  the  process  of  its  development  by 
self-activity.  This  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  Froebel's  philosophy.  But  the  discussion 
of  Froebel's  philosophy  is  not  the  present 
issue,  but  rather  the  Question  how  best  and 
most  effectually  to  incorporate  the  kinder- 
garten into  the  public  schools. 

"The  one  great  contribution  which  Froe- 
bel  made  to  adncation  is  the  principle  that 
real  growth  and  culture  can  only  come 
through  self-activity.  For  the  establish- 
ment ot  the  kindergarten  public  sentiment 
should  be  aroused.  School  boards  should  be 
induced  to  take  them  up.  The  term  kln- 
dereartan,  he  thought,  was  rather  unfortu- 
nate. In  Philadolnhia  the  name  ischanged 
to  "sub-primary,"  and  it  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  system.  In  New  York, 
ereat  progress  is  being  made  in  the  cam^ 
paign. 

"The  work  m  Boston  and  the  admirable 
part  played  in  it  by  a  lady  well-known  to 
you  is  too  well-known  to  need  comment. 
The  kindergarten  should  be  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  public  schools  when  the 
time  is  ripe.  It  should  not  be  added,  but 
incorporated  as  an  actual  part  of  educa- 
tion. The  difficulty  in  connecting  the 
kindergarten  with  the  primary  school  is 
due  to  the  unfamlliarity  of  the  primary 
teacher. 

"In  every  normal  school  there  should  be 
a  kindergarten,  and  did  not  believe  any 
teacher  equipped  for  hi«  or  her  work  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  philosoohyofFroebel." 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dution  followed,  speaking 
from  the  view  of  a  euperintendent.  Mr. 
Dutton  alluded  to  his  experience  upon 
which  his  views  were  based,  and  among 
other  things  said  he  believed  in  the  kinder- 
garten as  the  divinely  appointed  means  of 
affording  children  a  natural  and  whole- 
some introduction  to  the  school  life  and  of 
making  that  life  lead  up  to  the  largest, 
richest  and  highest  development. 


Mr.  Walter  S.  Farker,  master  of  the 
Everett  school,  Bosion.  spoke  next.  He 
save  his  opinion  as  iudared  by  a  school  prin- 
cipal. 

Mr.  Parker  said  lie  thoueht  we  can  learn 
of  the  kindergarten  the  manner  ot  using 
discipline  as  a  force  In  buildins  up  moral 
Character. 

The  discipline  which  does  not  induce  the 
pupil  to  finally  use  his  own  will  is  not 
moral  trainins;  ana  never  can  be. 

The  last  speaker  was  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
Boston  normal  school,  from  the  kinderear- 
ten  point  of  view. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meetinB  Mrs. 
Louisa  P.  Hopkins  said  she  was  not  aware 
of  tlie  schools  havinst  yet  expressed  their 
sense  of  loss  In  the  death  of  Blsliop  Brooks, 
and  offered  the  lollowine  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  hy  a  unanimous  rising  vote: 

The  New  EDglana  conference,  and  eapedaliy  the 
klndergartnn  workers,  desire  to  place  oa  record 
their  profound  appreciation  of  Bishop  Brooks'  atti- 
tude toward  children  and  hla  faith  in  the  soul  of  a 
child,  as  shown  In  all  his  correspondence  with 
Helen  Kellar  and  her  connection  with  the  kinder- 
gorten  of  the  blind. 

The  picture  of  the  great,  loving  man,  with  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  Tommy  Springer  clinging  about 
hu  neck  and  folded  In  his  arms,  will  forever  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  teachers. 
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,Bof)t  December  13th.,  lS3d.        * 


DiecZ  January  23rd.,  1S93. 


"  Feom  God  he  came ;  with  God  he  walked ;  God's  world  he  loved ; 
God's  children  he  helped ;  God's  Church  he  led ;  God's  blessed  Son  he 
followed;  God's  nearness  he  enjoyed;  with  God  he  dwells.  "  ■ — Bev. 
Arthur  Brooks,  D.  D. 


LETTERS  OF  BISHOP 
BROOKS  TO  HELEN  KELLER. 


Hklen  Keixer  wrote  to  Bishop  Brooks  as  follows :  — 
"  Please  tell  me  somethinj;  that  you  know  about  God.       I  like  so 
much  to  hear  about  my  loving  Father,  who  is  so  good  and  wise.  " 

To  this  appeal  from  one  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Bishop  Brooks 
sent  the  following  reply  :  — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  so  happy,  and  enjoy- 
ing your  home  so  very  much.  I  can  almost  think  I  see  you  with  your 
father  and  mother  and  little  sister,  with  all  the  brightness  of  the  beau- 
tiful country  about  you,  and  it  makes  me  very  glad  to  know  how  glad 
you  are. 

"  I  am  glad  also  to  know,  from  the  questions  which  you  ask  me, 
what  you  are  thinking  about.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  thinking 
about  God  when  He  is  so  good  to  us  all  the  time.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  come  to  know  about  the  Heavenly  Father.  It 
is  from  the  power  of  love  which  is  in  our  own  hearts.  Love  is  the  soul 
of  everything.  Whatever  has  not  the  power  of  loving  must  have  a  very 
dreary  life  indeed.  We  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  and  the  winds 
and  the  trees  are  able  to  love  in  some  way  of  their  own,  for  it  would 
make  us  know  that  they  were  happy  if  we  knew  that  they  could  love  ; 
and  so  God,  who  is  the  greatest  and  happiest  of  all  beings,  is  the  most 
loving,  too.  All  the  love  that  is  in  our  hearts  comes  from  Him,  as  all 
the  light  which  is  in  the  flowers  comes  from  the  sun ;  and  the  more  we 
love  the  more  near  we  are  to  God  and  His  love. 

' '  I  told  you  that  I  was  very  happy  because  of  your  happiness.  Indeed 
I  am  !  So  are  your  father  and  your  mother  and  your  teacher  and  all 
your  friends.  But  do  you  not  think  that  God  is  also  happy  because 
you  are  happy?  I  am  sure  He  is  !  And  He  is  happier  than  any  of  us, 
because  He  is  greater  than  any  of  us,  and  also  because  He  not  merely 
sees  your  happiness  as  we  do,  but  because  He  has  made  it.  He  gives  It 
to  you  as  the  sun  gives  light  and  color  to  the  rose ;  and  we  are  always 
most  glad  of  what  we  not  merely  see  our  friends  enjoy,  but  of  what  we 
give  them  to  enjoy,  —  are  we  not? 

"But  God  does  not  only  want  us  to  be  happy ;  He  wants  us  to  l)e  good. 
He  wants  that  most  of  all.  He  knows  that  we  can  be  really  happy  only 
when  we  are  good.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  that  is  in  the  world  is 
medicine  which  is  very  bad  to  take  but  which  it  is  good  to  take  because 
it  makes  us  better.  We  see  how  good  people  may  be  in  great  trouble 
when  we  think  of  Jesus,  who  was  the  greatest  sufferer  that  ever  lived, 
and  yet  was  the  best  being,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  the  happiest  being,  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 


"I  love  to  tell  you  about  God,  but  He  will  tell  you  Himself  by  the  love 
which  He  will  put  into  your  heart  if  you  ask  Him.  And  Jesus,  who  is 
His  Son,  but  is  nearer  to  Him  than  all  of  us,  His  other  children,  came 
into  the  world  on  purpose  to  tell  us  all  about  our  Father's  love.  If  you 
read  His  words,  you  will  see  how  full  His  heart  is  of  the  love  of  God. 
'  We  know  that  He  loves  us ! '  Jesus  says ;  and  so  He  loved  men  Him- 
self;  and,  though  they  were  very  cruel  to  Him  and  at  last  killed  Him, 
He  was  willing  to  die  for  them  because  He  loved  them  so,  and,  Helen, 
He  loves  men  still,  and  He  loves  us,  and  He  tells  us  that  we  may  love 
Him. 

"  And  so  love  is  everything;  and  if  anybody  asks  you,  or  if  you  ask 
yourself  what  God  is,  answer  '  God  is  love! '  That  is  the  beautiful 
answer  which  the  Bible  gives. 

"  All  this  is  what  you  are  to  think  of,  to  understand  more  and  more  as 
you  grow  older.  Think  of  it  now,  and  let  it  make  every  blessing 
brighter  because  your  dear  Father  sends  it  to  you.  " 

Later  Helen  wrote .-  — 

"  What  is  a  spirit  ?  Did  Jesus  go  to  school  when  He  was  a  child  ? 
Teacher  cannot  find  anything  about  it  in  the  Bible.  How  does  God 
deliver  people  from  evil?  Why  do  the  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 
very  wicked,  when  they  did  not  know  any  better?  " 

Bishop  Brooks  replies  :  — 

"  I  think  that  it  is  God's  care  for  us  all  that  makes  us  care  for  one 
another.  It  is  because  we  are  in  the  Father's  house  that  we  know  that 
all  people  are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  God  is  very  anxious  th;,t  we 
should  know  that  He  Is  our  Father.  We  can  imagine  something  of 
how  any  father  must  feel  whose  children  do  not  know  that  he  is  their 
father.  He  must  be  very  anxious  to  tell  them,  and  so  God  tries  in 
every  way  to  tell  us.  I  think  He  writes  it  even  upon  the  beautiful  walls 
of  the  great  house  of  nature  which  we  live  in,  that  He  is  our  Father ; 
as  a  child  who  found  herself  living  in  a  lovely  house  might  guess  that 
he  who  built  that  house  and  placed  her  there  loved  her  very  dearly. 

"  And  then  again,  God  tells  us  in  our  hearts  that  He  Is  our  Father. 
That  is  what  we  call  conscience  —  God's  voice  in  our  hearts.  You  say 
that  you  try  to  do  right  in  order  to  please  your  teacher,  and  you  aslc 
whether  that  is  conscience.  But  what  is  it  that  makes  you  want  to 
please  your  teacher?  Why  do  you  want  to  show  her  that  you  love  her? 
Why  do  you  love  her?  It  is  God  in  your  heart  that  makes  you  grateful 
and  makes  you  want  to  make  other  people  happy.  Your  heart  takes 
God  into  it  as  the  flower  takes  in  the  sunshine ;  and  then  when  you 
think  God's  thoughts  and  do  God's  actions,  it  is  a  sign  to  you  that  God 
is  in  you  and  that  you  belong  to  Him. 


"  People  have  always  thought  that  God  must  be  their  Father  because 
He  showed  Himself  to  them  in  the  beautiful  world,  and  because  He 
spoke  to  them  in  their  hearts ;  but  He  wanted  to  malie  it  perfectly  clear 
and  sure  to  them,  and  so  He  came  and  lived  among  tliem.  He  toolt  our 
human  life  and  lived  in  it.  He  showed  us  what  our  life  \vould  be  if  it 
were  absolutely  filled  with  His  spirit.  That  is  wliat  you  read  in  the 
beautiful  story  of  Jesus  ;  and  when  Jesus  liad  lived  in  tlie  world  for 
some  time.  He  said  one  day  to  His  friends,  '  He  tliat  liath  seen  me, 
hath  seen  the  Father ! '  How  they  must  liave  looked  at  Him  after  that ! 
How  they  must  have  listened  to  everything  He  said !  How  tliey  must 
have  tried  to  get  near  to  Him !  for  to  get  near  to  Him  was  to  get  near 
to  God,  their  pattern.  And  we  can  see  Him  and  hear  wliat  He  says 
and  come  near  to  Him  too ;  for  we  have  the  story  of  tlie  precious  words 
which  He  spoke,  and  of  how  He  was  willing  even  to  suffer  to  make  men 
good ;  and  we  know  that  He  promised  when  He  went  away  that  He 
would  always  be  where  people  could  talk  to  Ilira  and  love  Ilim  and  tell 
Him  all  their  troubles  and  their  needs. 

"  I  suppose  that  Jesus  went  to  school  when  He  was  a  little  boy.  In- 
deed, we  have  one  story  of  His  going  up  to  the  temple  and  asking  the 
wise  doctors  the  questions  wliich  had  come  up  in  His  mind,  and  tliat 
was  really  going  to  school.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  lie  lived  in  His 
mother's  house  and  was  very  obedient.  And  so  we  know  tliat  even  in 
the  simplest  things,  in  obedience  and  faithfulness  to  those  who  love 
us,  we  may  be  like  God.  " 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Helen  Keller  to  a  friend 
in  Boston,  expresses  the  keenness  of  her  appreciation  of  the  great  loss 
she  sufiered  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Brooks. 

"  You  know  I  have  lost  my  loving  friend.  Bishop  Brooks.  Oh,  it  is 
very  hard  to  bear  this  great  sorrow ;  hard  to  believe  that  I  shall  never 
more  hold  his  gentle  hand  while  he  tells  me  about  God  and  love 
and  goodness  I  Oh,  his  beautiful  words !  they  come  back  to  me  with 
sweet,  new  meanings.  He  once  said  to  me,  '  Helen,  dear  child,  '  that 
is  what  he  always  called  me,  '  we  must  trust  our  Heavenly  Father 
always  and  look  beyond  our  present  pain  and  disappointment  with  a 
hopeful  smile.  '  And  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow  I  seem  to  hear  his 
glad  voice  say,  '  Helen,  you  shall  see  me  again  in  tliat  beautiful  world 
we  used  to  talk  about  in  my  study.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. ' 
Then  Heaven  seems  very  near  since  a  tender,  loving  friend  awaits  us 
there.  " 

,j*»  Printed  in  loving  memory  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution.  Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  P.  0.  Pox,  No. 
2,682,  Poston,  Mass. 

April,  1893. 
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FLOWERS, 

BY   HENRY   W,    LONGFELLOW 

SpaKe  full  -well,  iri  larigUage  quairit  and  olderi, 
Orie  ^Ali\o  d-Wellett]  by  ttie  castled  Rlriirie, 

Wiieri  Y\e  called  tl:\e  flo-v^ers,  so  blue  arid  golderi, 
Stars,  tl)at  iri  eartt\'s  firiT\anqerit  do  sljirie. 

Stars  ttiey  are,  -wlriereiri  -we  read  our  tjistory. 

fls  astrologers  arid  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  riot  trapped  about  YJitY\  a-wful  rqystery, 

Lilce  ttie  burriirig  stars,  -Wtiiclri  t]:iey  belield. 

Woridrous  trutt^s,  arid  rriariifold  as  -woridrous. 

God  tiatli  wiritteri  iri  ttiose  stars  above : 
But  riot  less  iri  tlie  brigt^t  fioviierets  urider  us 

Starids  ttie  revelation  of  liis  love. 

Briglit  arid  glorious  is  ttiat  revelatiori, 
Writteri  all  over  tlriis  great  -world  of  oUrs : 

MaKirig  evident  our  o-Wri  creation. 
In  tlfiese  stars  of  eartii,  — tiiese  golden  flo-wers 

Everywtiere  about  Us  are  tl^ey  glo-wing, 
Sonqe  liKe  stars,  to  tell  Us  Spring  is  born ; 

Ottiers,  tl^ieir  blue  eyes  -witl|  tears  o'erflo-wing, 
Stand  liKe  Rutlq  arqid  tl^e  golden  corn ; 


Not  alorie  iri  ii\eadows  arid  greeri  alleys. 

Ot\  ttje  nqoUritairi-top,  and  by  tlie  bririk 
Of  sequestered  pools  iri  -woodland  valleys, 

Wtiere  ttie  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  dririk  : 

Not  alorie  iri  tjer  vast  dorqe  of  glory. 

Not  ori  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone. 
But  in  old  catt|edrals,  liigli  and  l|oary, 

On  tt|e  toir|bs  of  t^eroes,  carved  in  stone ; 

In  all  places,  tl\en,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  tlrieir  liglit  and  soul-liKe  wings. 

Teacliing  Us,  by  rr[Ost  persuasive  reasons. 
How  aKin  tliey  are  to  l^Unqan  tilings. 

And  witl|  clriildliKe,  credulous  affection 
We  bel^old  tl|eir  tender  buds  expand ; 

Einblerns  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Enriblerns  of  tlie  briglit  and  better  land. 
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A    VISIT    FROM     HELEN     KELLER. 


By  Adeline  G.  Perry. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  tell  you  about  a  visit  we 
have  just  received  from  Helen  Keller,  the  lit- 
tle blind  girl  and  deaf-mute.  You,  doubtless, 
know  something  of  her  story*  —  how,  when  she 
was  eighteen  months  old,  she  was  very,  very  ill, 
and  when  at  last  the  slow  recovery  came,  her 
parents  were  horrified  to  find  that  she  had  be- 
come perfectly  deaf  and  also  bhnd.  For  nearly 
seven  years  these  poor  parents  had  no  means 
of  communication  with  their  little  girl  or  she 
with  them.  When  Helen  was  seven,  five  years 
ago,  Mr.  Keller  wrote  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  BKnd,  in  Boston,  asking  that  a  teacher 
might  be  sent  to  them  in  northern  Alabama. 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  at  one  time  had  been  per- 
fectly blind,  and  who  had  taken  the  course  at 
the  Institute,  was  sent  to  the  Kellers,  and  re- 
mained for  two  years,  teaching  Helen  and  her 
family  how  to  communicate  with  one  another 
by  means  of  the  manual  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  was  then  deemed  best  for  Helen  to  go  to 
the  Institute,  since  she  could  advance  more 
rapidly  there.  She  has  now  been  there  three 
years,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Sullivan  the 
entiire  time. 

Once  a  year  she  goes  home  to  Alabama  for 
a  visit,  always  accompanied  by  her  dear  friend 
and  teacher. 

When  our  principal  informed  us  of  Helen's 
prospective  visit,  we  all  were  pleased ;  but  still 
the  thought  came  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  talk  with  her,  and  also  a  pitiful  and  rather 
trying  experience  to  see  a  person  in  such  a  sad 
condition.  We  are  now  very  thankful  that  the 
*  See  St.  Nicholas  for  September,  1889. 


opportunity  was  given  us  to  meet  this  wonder- 
ful child. 

Helen  came  one  afternoon  with  Miss  Sulli- 
van and  Miss  Marrett,  another  teacher  in  the 
school,  and  also  one  of  our  graduates. 

In  the  evening  the  students  were  all  invited 
into  the  drawing-room  to  meet  the  visitors  and 
to  see  what  wonders  have  been  done  for  this 
once  helpless  child.  She  stood  with  her  arm 
about  Miss  Sullivan's  neck,  a  tall  child  for  her 
age,  with  a  very  bright  and  smiling  face. 

As  the  different  girls  came  up  to  meet  her, 
Miss  Sullivan  repeated  their  names  to  Helen 
by  means  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  and 
Helen  spoke  to  them. 

You  ask  how  can  that  be  ? 
One  of  the  most  marvelous  things  of  all  is, 
that  she  has  learned  to  articulate.  Think  of  it ! 
She  has  never  heard  a  human  voice  in  her  life. 
Of  course,  her  articulation  is  very  imperfect ; 
but  when  she  speaks  slowly,  one  can  under- 
stand quite  well  what  she  says.  Her  teachers 
think  that  in  a  year  or  two  her  utterance  will 
be  perfectly  distinct.  Her  voice  is  necessarily 
peculiar,  and  listening  to  its  monotonous  tones, 
one  can  better  appreciate  how  important  hear- 
ing is  to  modulation  and  expression. 

About  thirty  girls  were  introduced  to  her, 
for  each  of  whom  she  had  a  pleasant  word.  I 
think  in  no  one  case  did  she  forget  a  name. 

She  felt  of  the  faces,  hair,  and  dress,  learning 
each  feature,  while  every  personal  peculiarity 
seemed  firmly  fixed  in  her  mind. 

Some  of  the  girls  told  her  they  had  recently 
been  to  Concord  and  Lexington,  whereupon 
Helen  began  to  describe  her  visit  there.  She 
spoke  of  the  hills  about  Concord  looking  like 
"beautiful  clouds  "  ;  and  said  that  the  "  bending 
trees  were  there,  the  folding  ferns  among  the 
grass,  and  the  fairies  and  wood-elves  whispering 
among  the  violets." 

She  said  she  visited  the  Alcotts'  house,  and 
could  well  imagine  "  Jo,  sitting  by  the  window, 
writing;  Amy,  near  by,  drawing;  and  sweet 
Beth  sewing;  while  Meg  and  Mr.  Brooke  were 
merrily  chatting  together." 

Some  one  mentioned  "  The  Minute-Man," 
Mr.  French's  statue,  marking  the  famous  battle- 
ground at  Concord;  and  Helen  cried  eagerly, 
"  Yes !  and  '  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world ! ' "  quoting  from  Emerson's  beautiful 
ode,  the  first  lines  of  which  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  : 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world ! 

Soon  she  added,  "  Is  n't  it  dreadful  for  men 


to  kill  each  other  ?  But  I  think  it  is  good  not 
to  be  afraid  of  death,  and  to  be  ready  to  fight 
for  one's  country.  My  father  would  n't  be 
afraid   to   die;  he   fought   in    the    Rebellion." 

Helen  is  a  rather  pretty  child,  and  has  perfect 
manners.  She  is  very  affectionate,  and  seems 
devotedly  attached  to  Miss  Sullivan.  Every 
few  minutes  she  would  caress  her,  with  a  loving 
smile ;  and  she  seems  to  have  a  similar  affection 
for  all  her  friends.  She  has  great  tact,  and  has 
that  innate  refinement  of  word  and  action  which 
it  is  so  delightful  to  see. 

She  has  been  doing  a  beautiful  work  of  char- 
ity. She  owned  a  fine  mastiff  last  winter,  which 
died,  and  the  loss  made  her  quite  sad.  Some 
I  friends  raised  three  hundred  dollars,  and  sent  it 
to  her  as  a  gift  with  which  to  buy  another  dog. 
In  the  mean  time  Helen  heard  of  a  boy,  five 
years  old,  Tommy  Strenger,  who  also  was  blind 
and  deaf  Her  tender  sympathy  was  aroused, 
and  she  immediately  decided  to  use  her  money 
for  Tommy's  needs.  But  the  yearly  expense 
for  one  person  at  the  Institute  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  money  as  Helen  had.  Quite 
confident  of  success,  the  little  girl  wrote  letters 
to  nine  newspapers,  each  differently  expressed, 
stating  Tommy's  needs.  As  a  consequence  many 
subscriptions  were  sent  to  Helen,  and  Tommy 
has  now  been  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  for  a 
year  or  more. 

In  telling  us  of  Tommy,  she  said,  "  When  he 
was  a  little  baby,  his  dear  mama  died  and  then 
he  was  sick,  and  the  light  went  out  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  hearing  from  his  ears.  Now  he  has 
come  to  be  educated.  And  by  and  by,"  she 
added,  "  when  he  knows  more  words,  he  will 
understand  what  a  wonderful  thing  language  is, 
and  how  education  brings  music  and  love  to 
body  and  soul."  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
such  words  are  from  the  lips  of  a  child  not  then 
twelve  years  old. 

The  next  morning  Helen  was  taken  up  into 
the  cast-room.  She  was  led  first  to  the  cast  of 
Niobe,  and  allowed  to  pass  her  fingers  over  the 
face.  She  knows  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture,  but 
this  was  quite  new  to  her,  and  she  had  never 
heard  the  pitiful  story  of  the  poor  mother 
robbed   of  her   litde   ones. 

Passing  her  hands  softly  over  the  features, 
she  said,  "  She  is  a  woman " ;  and  then,  quite 
low,  "  She  looks  sad."  The  young  Nero's  bust 
was  shown,  and  she  said,  "He  is  young  and 
pretty." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  Nero?  "  asked 
one  of  the  girls.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  quickly. 
"  He  was  a  king  of  Rome."  After  this  the  head 
of  Nero  as  an  old  man  was  shown  her.  She 
looked  grave  while  touching  his  face,  and  said 


slowly,  "  He  is  changed.  The  nose  is  the  same, 
but  he  is  so  proud,"  and  she  pursed  up  her  hps 
in  imitation  of  his. 

A  little  baby's  image  pleased  her  very  much, 
and  she  murmured  softly  to  herself  while  ca- 
ressing the  round  face  and  chubby  limbs;  then, 
looking  up  with  a  sweet  smile,  repeated  some 
verses  describing  a  child. 

Dante's  cast  interested  her  exceedingly.  She 
did  not  know  anything  about  him,  except  that 
he  was  a  poet.  When  she  was  told  that  he  was 
a  patriot,  exiled  from  home  and  a  wanderer  for 
many  years,  she  said  thoughtfully,  "  He  loved 
Italy."  We  next  took  her  into  the  art-room,  and 
showed  her  some  of  the  articles  used  for  studies 
in  still-hfe. 

She  was  especially  pleased  with  an  old  spin- 
ning-wheel ;  and  the  instant  her  Sngers  touched 
the  flax,  she  cried,  "  Flax !  It  is  blue  !  "  Her 
teacher  hastened  to  tell  her  that  it  is  only  the 
flower  that  is  blue,  and  that  flax  itself  is  white. 
Helen  quickly  began : 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax. 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Sullivan;  "the  poet  referred 
to  the  flowers." 

She  was  delighted  with  a  tambourine,  and 
wished  to  know  how  it  was  used.  She  was  sorry 
to  lay  it  aside.  Of  course  she  cannot  hear  a 
sound  from  musical  instruments,  but  the  vibra- 
tions please  her  wonderfully,  and  she  is  very 
fond  of  music.  One  of  the  girls  played  to  her 
upon  the  piano,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to 
watch  the  changes  of  light  in  her  face.  She 
could  scarcely  keep  quiet  to  listen;  and  when 
the  "  Skirt  Dance  "  was  played  her  hands  and 
feet  kept  time  constantly  to  the  music.  She  af- 
terward sat  down  herself  and  played  a  simple 
exercise  which  she  had  learned. 

She  held  quite  a  little  reception  later  in  the 
day,  and  many  people  from  town  came  in  to 
see  her — professors  and  their  wives,  and  many 
children  of  her  own  age.  Helen  asked  the  latter 
such  pointed  questions  that  they  were  often  at  a 
loss  to  reply,  and  appealed  to  their  mothers  for 
help.  To  one  little  boy  she  said,  "  What  is  your 
favorite  city  ?  "  The  little  boy  looked  perplexed, 
and  finally,  anxious  to  make  a  reply,  said,  "  Bos- 
ton." "  Mine  are  Venice  and  Florence,"  said 
Helen,  "  among  those  I  have  read  of.  My  own 
home  I  love  best  of  all."  When  Professor  Coy 
was  introduced,  she  remarked  naively,  "  I  have 
heard  of  coy  maidens,  but  not  of  men."  With 
a  French  gentleman  she  spoke  a  few  -ords  in 
French,  and  then  added,  "  I  think  F  ■■  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  ^        i.     The 


I  French  are  very  gay,  are  they  not  ?  "     "  Yes, 

I  too    gay  sometimes,"  he   repHed.     "  Oh,"    she 

said,  "some  day  I  want  to  know  French."    "We 

will  speak  it  together  the  next  time  we  meet," 
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he  answered  as  he  shook  hands 
with  her,  and  she  smiled  a 
bright  reply. 

Thus,  for  each  one  she  had 
some  cordial  word  of  greeting. 
"  My  favorite  study  is  geo- 
graphy," she  remarked,  "be- 
cause then  I  can  learn  all 
about  the  world  and  its  dif- 
ferent countries." 

Some  one  gave  her  a  "  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit,"  and  inquired, 
"Does  he  preach?"  "Oh, 
yes,"  she  answered.  "  He 
preaches  to  all  the  other 
flowers,  but  he  is  not  so  large 
as  dear  Dr.  Brooks" — refer- 
ring to  Phillips  Brooks,  who 
is  one  of  her  stanch  friends. 
"  Yes,  I  love  to  play,"  she 
replied  to  a  question  from  a 
little  giri ;  "  but  I  like  best 
to  study;  and  I  love  poetry. 
Who  is  your  favorite  poet? 
Mine  is  Holmes."  Mr.  Holmes 
is  a  personal  friend  of  hers, 
and  she  also  knows  Mr. 
Whittier  and  has  visited  him. 
Helen's  is  a  poetical  nature, 
and  with  her  strong  imagi- 
nation and  quick  mind  her 
language  is  often  beautiful 
and  full  of  pretty  metaphors 
and  similes. 

A  purse  was  made  up  for 
Tommy,  which  delighted  her 
very  much. 

In  the  afternoon  we  all 
.gathered  in  the  chapel,  and 
heard  from  Miss  Marrett 
something  about  the  system 
of  teaching  in  the  asylum. 
In  speaking  of  the  library,  she 
alluded  to  Dickens's  works. 
Helen,  reading  the  words  by  \ 
the  medium  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
fingers,  bent  forward  eagerly 
and  asked,  "How  does 
Dickens    write  ?  " 

None  of  us  could  say,  and   | 
after  a  few  moments'  waiting  she  told  us,  her 
face  aglow  with  fun,  "  All  of  er  Twist !  " 

When  Miss  Marrett  finished,  Helen  told  Miss 
Sullivan,  "  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  young 
ladies."  She  was  led  to  the  desk,  and  spoke 
with  self-possession  somewhat  like  this  : 


"  Dear  friends  of  Andover,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  my  pleasant  visit  here,  which  I  shall 
never  forget;  and  my  mother  will  be  so  very 
happy  when  she  hears  how  kind  you  have  been 
to  me.  Thank  you,  too,  so  much,  for  your  kind 
gift  to  Tommy;  he  will  be  so  glad.  I  think 
our   kind    Heavenly    Father   has    given    us  -a 


beautiful  world,  and  his  goodness  is  written  all 
'  over  the  walls  of  nature.  I  hope,  when  you 
come  to  Boston,  you  will  come  to  our  school 
and  see  us  there,  and  meet  Tommy.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  you.    Good-by." 

It  was  inexpressibly  touching  to  see  the  little 

blind  girl,  to  hear  her  simple  words.  She  had 
never  seen  this  "beautiful  world,"  and  yet  found 
so  much  in  it  to  love  and  to  enjoy. 

Though  we  had  always  thought  of  little  Helen 
with  the  greatest  pity,  we  shall  ever  remember 
her  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  blessed 
of  children. 


T^o-^i"or>i,    M-ass.,  Jpu-TNa  L. 
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BOSTON  THEATRE    FILLED. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind. 

The  eager  thronsr  whic'i  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing: the  auditorium  of  the  Uoston  Theatre  yes- 
terday iUteruoon  would  have  deliglitod  the 
lieart  of  any  theatre  manager.  The  occasion 
was  one  o£  unique  intorest,  for  of  all  commeude- 
moiit  exercises  those  of  the  Institute  for  the  i 
Blind  always  awaken  the  most  sympathetic 
and  general  enthusiasm- 
Alter  the  overture  by  the  blind  orchestra, 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  who  presided  over  the 
exercises,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
and  introdueea  Miss  Alberta  May  Snow,  one  of 
the  gruduatea,  who  gave  with  wonderful  clear- 
ness an  exercise  In  physics.  Illustrating  hor 
talk  by  moans  of  a  sewing  maoUine. 

FoUowinn  the  trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and'i 
cornet,  by  Messrs.  Theodore  C,  Leutz,  Henry  K. 
W.  Miles  and  Joseph  F.  Walsh,  eight  children 
from  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain 
weie  led  by  their  teacher  to  the  clay  modeling 
tables,  wliere  they  Degan  their  work,  while 
Harvey  N,  Shepard,  Ksq.-,  made  a  most  able 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard reviewed  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the 
establishment  of  this  kindergarten  deiiartmeut 
and  told  of  its  wonderful  growth  during  the 
tew  years  ol  its  existence. 

"AVheuwe  think  ol  those  dear  people,"  said 
Mr,  Sheuard.  "of  our  own  kin,  m  whose  veins 
run  our  own  American  blood,  but  who  have 
been  deprived  ot  the  inestimable  tjilt  of  sight, 
when  we  think  of  the  wonderful  things  they  are 
enabled  to  do  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  guid- 
ance of  their  kind  benefactors,  we  may  well 
pray  that  men,  women  and  nioney,  to  carry  on 
this  good  Avorn,  mny  never  fail." 

The  next  oxercises  were  by  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten.  Songs,  clay  models  and  a 
game  illur.traied  the  gro\vth  of  tli.e  .5-prmgii*n3 
flowers.  With  the  rao'dols  the  children  made' 
the  utensils  with  wiucn  the  earth  is  prepared 
for  the  flowers,  the  seeds,  the  flowers  ihem- 
Belves,  and  even  the  trellis  upon  which  the 
flowers  may  climb.  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  participated  in  the  exercise,  Willie 
Jfilizaoeth  Robin  speaking  herself  of  the  violets 
and  daisies  which  she  had  made,  and  Tommy 
Stringer  talking  through  the  interpretation  of 
his  teacher.  The  "Heart  Suasliin'e  Waltz" 
which  was  rendered  by  the  "Kinder  Orchestra'" 
exhibited  the  mavelous  results  outained  by  ilie i 
training  of  these  little  ones. 

Mr.  Hale  then  aiinouuced  a  surprise  prepared] 
by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  introduceu  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  recited  a  poem.  Only  about  tiiree 
years  ago  this  beautiful  young  girl  began  to  ar- 
ticulate, much  to  the  delight  of  her  Irieuds  and 
she  is  only  the  second  who  has  learned  to  artic- 
ulate under  similarly  difficult  condiiioMs  for 
she  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Before  reciting! 
her  poem  she  said;  ' 

"  It  gives  ma  much  pleasure  to  be  vrith  mv' 
dear  friends  lo-day.  My  mother  had  Ihought 
that  her  little  child's  voice  was  lost  forever  but 
the  hand  of  love  has  found  it  and  brought  it 
home." 

Following  the  piano  solo,  which  was  rendered 
with  exquisite  touch  by  Miss  Marv  H.  Hoising-I 
ton.  the  girls  gave  a  gymnastic  drill  consisting 
of  free  movements,  rope  cllnibiug,  marching 
and  vaulting,  after  which  came  a  military  drill 
by  the  boys,  the  exercise  being  perlormed  witfi 
wonderful  accuracy  and  precision.  1 

Afier  the  song  "Ii;  Is  Not  Always  May  "  sung 
by  Miss  Kdna  A.  Joslyn,  the  boys  of  the  gradii- 
aling   class   gave  an  original    dialogue  called 

Our  Share  in  the  World's  Stock,"  illustrating 
:.the  exercise  with  appropriate  apparatus 

The  valedictory,  with  its  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  the  ttaohers  and  the  iustiiuiion  and 
Its  words  oi  cheer  and  encouragement  to 
succeeding  students,  was  delivered  by  Henry 
K.  MozB.ilous.  With  fitting  words  of  congratu- 
lation, encour,-igemeiit  and  ln.-^piraiion  John 
Av  P""*-'!-'!  ^^I"  P«s™,'?tl  the  diplomas  toi 
Wallace  Mgar  Andrews,  Henry  George  Burke 
,Charl6s_Paxton  Lamar,  John  Francis  Miner", 
Henry  Edmund  Mozealous,  Alberia  iMay  Snow 
Wicliael  Irancis  Sullivaji  and  John  Henry 
Warburton,  the  eight  graduates.  The  afier- 
jioons     e.xercisos     wore     closed    by    Kossiui's 

When  the  Aiorniug  Sweetly  Breaking,"  a 
chorus  for  mixed  voices. 
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